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Y dare holly berry’s red as blood, 

And the holly bears a thorn; 

And the manger-bed is a Holy Rood, 
Where Jesus Christ was born. 


The weather is rough at Clristmas-tide; 
She is cold and travel-sore; 

The thronging guests are all inside: 
They have shut the hostel door: 

Now where shall Virgin Mary hide. 
That is so sad and poor? 


They have taken her to the cattle-shed, 
Where the walls are shrunk and thin, 

And she must lay her gentle head 
Where the bitter wind creeps in. 

Ali, never was seen a sadder bed 
For such a sweet Virgin! 


The holly berry’s red as blood, 
And the holly bears a thorn ; 

And the manger-bed is a Holy Rood, 
Where Jesus Christ was born. 

‘““Tt minds me of a cross of wood,” 
Cried Mary, all forlorn. 


Then Mary took a wisp of hay 
And covered up the wood; 

And round the crib where Jesus lay 
The wondering cattle stood: 


And one has drawn the grass away 
And swallowed it for food. 


O mother, to the young Babe come, 
And cover Him with thy breast. 

She put Him to her fair bosom, 
And rocked her Babe to rest: 

She hid Him in her sweet boson:, 
As a bird hides in the nest. 


All Christian maidens, pure and mild, 
That greet this blesséd morn, 

Bethink you of the Holy Child, 
And of the cruel thorn, 

And shelter from the winter wild 
Some tender lamb forlorn. 


For the holly berry’s red as blood. 
And the holly bears a thorn; 
And the manger-bed was a Holy Rood, 
Where Jesus Christ was born. 
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i ae English mystery-plays of the four- 

teenth and fifteenth centuries have 
usually been regarded from two very 
narrow points of view: philologists look 
upon them as a storehouse of late Middle- 
English words and idioms; and students 
of the drama find in them the origin of 
the theatre that reached its full develop- 
ment under Elizabeth. In the eyes of the 
monks who wrote the plays. however, and 
of the medizeval masses for whom they 
were acted, they were a vehicle for pre- 
senting intelligibly and forcibly the sto- 
ries of the Bible and the teachings of the 
Church. Their significance is therefore 
precisely that of any other body of church 
art. In the mingling of saints and angels 
with the most extraordinary grotesques, 
we find the same religious and esthetic 
impulse that gave birth to Italian paint- 
ing and to Gothic sculpture; and the real- 
ism with which the stories of the Bible 
are presented is every where characteristic 
of the earlier Church. The only differ- 
ence is that in our mystery-plays the 
spirit is neither Italian nor French, but 
characteristically and indisputably Eng- 
lish. Noah in his carpenter's gown and 
the shepherds in their frocks are as plain- 
ly Yorkshire men as the patriarchs of a 
canvas by Giotto are Florentine. My 
purpose is to suggest the spiritual reality 
of one of the chief monuments of ecclesi- 
astic art in England, if not the chief. 


I. 

The reality of medizval faith as we 
find it in the mystery-plays is not at first 
sight sympathetic. The archaic crude 
ness of the language provokes irrelevant 
amusement in the sacred scenes; 
the characterization las often a grossness 
that repels us; and the narrative has not 
very much dramatic merit beyond telling 
the given story vividly and with a sort of 
rough power. This realism and catlio 
licity placed the early Florentine painters 
amoung the foremost artists of the world. 
They are characteristic of the art of that 
early age when men of whatever station 
could be fired to a passionate devotion by 
a fragment of the cross, and when the 
worship of the Virgin was not always to 
be distinguished from an earthly, human 
love. In such an environment an artistic 
impulse could never be, as with us, pri 
marily eclectic and esthetic. The business 
of the artist was to lodge in the hearts of 
the masses tlie realities of the Christian 
religion. 


most 


If. 

The treatment of the doctrine of Virgo 
concipiet in the mystery-plays is the best 
illustration of this; for this doctrine,above 
all others, seems to have been a stumbling- 
block to the realistic faith of the Middle 
Ages. Time and again throughout the 
plays we are reminded that Christ was 
born of *‘a madyn clene as pured silver 
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or shinand glas.”’ In the Towneley cycle 
of plays alone the fact is insisted on up- 
ward of a dozen times, and in the quaint- 
est possible manner. The shepherds make 
great marvel at it, and one of them calls 
Virgil in to attest the fact. Herod, in his 
dismay at the reported birth of a new 
king, has his wise men consult Homer to 
find if such a thing is possible—and is, of 
course, convinced. Finally the Trinity 
itself descends to explain the doctrine. 
The playwright of the Coventry cycle 
seems to have thought even such testi- 
mony insufficient. He presents the fact 
dramatically in all its circumstance, de- 
voting to it one-fifth of the entire cycle. 
A summary of these plays is impossible; 
but there isa York play on this subject that 
will sufficiently illustrate the pious inten- 
tion of what appears the baldest realism ; 
and will besides, I hope, suggest many 
of the kindliest virtues of the mystery- 
plays. 

The stage, or ‘‘ pagent,” on which the 
play was presented was not unlike a mod- 
ern circus wagon. In presenting a cycle, 
the pagents— one for each play — were 
rolled in regular order, beginning with 
the Creation, from public square to public 
square, so that in any one place a spec- 
tator could see the entire cycle. It was 
as if each wagon of a circus procession 
should stop at advertised intervals to give 
a play. Such pagent contained a dress- 
ing-room and a seaffold. A change of 
scene was usually indicated by a slight 
change in the position of the actors on 
the seaffold, sign-boards indicating the 
various places represented. 

The opening scene of this York play 
on the miraculous conception discovers 
Joseph walking alone in the woods, and 
complaining that in his extreme old age 
he should have had to take a young wife. 
His bones are heavy as lead,he says; and 
he is so weak that he can scarcely step 
over two straws. No one would ever 
have thought of his marrying if his wand 
had not budded that day when he was 
summoned with the other unwedded men 
to the Temple. And now he is forced to 
repent a bad bargain. 


‘ 


I am begiled; how, wate I noght.' 
My yonge wiffe is with childe full grete, 
That reproffe nere has slayne me! 


' The misspelling of these early texts offers little 
difficulty when one bears in mind that, in the ab- 
sence of our convention of misspelling, the scribe 
addressed not the eye, but the ear. 





A MIDDLE-ENGLISH 


NATIVITY. 5 





He tries sturdily, however, to believe that 
all is for the best. 


But wele I wate thrugh prophicie, 
A maiden clene suld bere a childe. 


It is no use; he cannot convince himself 
that his Mary should chance to be that 
happy mother. He makes up his mind 
to leave her, and go deep into the woods 
to die. At this he feels a pang of pity 
for her. ‘‘ God shield the wild beasts slay 
her; she is so meek and mild,” he says, 
and resolves to speak to her once more. 
He finds her at prayer, and is welcomed 
with a true wifely grace; yet he confrouts 
her resolutely. At this her handmaidens 
ery out at him in indignation; and Mary 
insists with quiet dignity that the child 
is *‘Goddis” and Joseph’s. *‘ Now wate 
I wele I am begiled,” Joseph exclaims 
at the mention of his name. The hand- 
maidens declare that no other man has 
been near her, save an angel, who has 
come once every day to bring Mary food. 
This completes Joseph’s despair, for just 
such things were always happening in 
medieval japes. As late as Shakespeare, 
in fact, we constantly find this joke of 
the cuckoo and the horns. ‘* Nay,” Jo- 
seph cries out— 


Navy, som man in aungellis liknesse 
With somkyn gawde! has hir begiled. ... 
I dare loke no man in the face! 

This situation is dwelt upon until the 
most resolute doubter must be convinced 
that Joseph, at least, is not the father. 
His deep distress, meanwhile, and Mary’s 
simple dignity, are as touching and sweet 
as can be; and the scene is ordered with 
such a thorough feeling for comedy that 
even to-day one finds it hard not to be 
amused. 

At last Joseph leaves Mary, and going 
into the woods as if to die, consigns him- 
self to God. At this the angel Gabriel 
appears, and says that it is he, God’s mes- 
senger, who has come every day to take 
care of Mary; and that the child is con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost. At first Joseph 
questions even the angel, but is finally 
convinced, and goes home in an excess of 
joy and contrition. At the door he pauses 
in shame, and asks how Mary fares. ‘*The 
better, sir, that you have come back,” 
Mary sweetly answers. Even yet Joseph 
cannot rid himself of the pathetic burden 
of his doubt. 

' Some trick or other. 
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My bakke fayne wolde I bowe, 
And aske forgifnesse nowe. 
Wiste I thou wolde me here. 
At this Mary is overjoyed. 

Forgiffnesse, sir! late be! for shame! 

Slike wordis suld all gud women lakke 
Throughout this play one feels as if the 
sweet, simple folk in a nativity by Giotto 
had vouchsafed to speak of holy things. 
Yet many people will perhaps prefer the 
propriety of the Towneley poet's refer- 
ences to Homer and Virgil. In either 
case it is clear that the York play would 
be the more likely to amuse and touch the 
hearts of a medizval audience, and thus 
to drive home the difficult doctrine in 
question, 

If, 

In the second Towneley Shepherds’ 
play, which has to do directly with the 
nativity, the spirit of familiar mirth is 
much more noteworthy; but for that very 
reason there is the greater danger of miss- 
ing the underlying wholesomeness and 
beauty of the play. Our modern sense of 
decorum and even of severity in religion, 
which precludes familiarity with eternal 
things, is more than half due, I suspect, 
to the ease and self-indulgence of our 
ways of living. In an age when tlie 
world was squalid and narrow at best, the 
love of God and the hope of bliss to come 
were tlie most joyous as well as the most 
serious facts in life. Thus, when David 
prophesies the coming of Christ, in the 
Towneley cycle, he says:! 

Men may know hym bi his marke; 

Myrthe and lovyng is his warke, 

That shalle he Inf most. 
Therfor bothe emperoure and kyng, 
Ryche and poore, both old and yong, 
Temper welle youre gle. 


And later Christ says: 


I shall ascend 

Unto my Fader for ay, 

Ever to won? with hym and his, 
Were ever is gam and play. 

Of that myrthe shalle I never mys. 


In the comie underplot of the Shepherds’ 
play, which has to do with a most extraor- 
dinary Yorkshire nativity, we shall see 


' The difficulty of following the text will be re- 
moved by keeping in mind a few simple facts: y 
may stand for the modern e, i, 0, or u: thus, chappyd, 
chapped ; yile, dl; wyrk, work; and ryn, run. The 
second of double vowels is also often represented by 
y: thus, feynd, feend; and foytt, foot. Many of the 
other vowels often appear changed, e. g., thore and 
wore, there and were. 

2 Dwell. 


with what game and play rich and poor 
tempered their glee at the birth of the 
Christ-Child ; and after reading the serious 
episode that follows it, we shall agree, | 
hope, that even to-day the joyousness of 
the festival of children and of gifts should 
be part and parcel of its religion. 

The play opens during a stormy Decem 
ber night, on a bleak Yorkshire hill-side. 
The First Shepherd comes in alone. 

Primus Pastor, Lord, what these weders ar cold, 

and [am ylle happyd ;! 
My legys thay fold, my fingers ar chappyd ; 
It is not as I wold, for am al lappyd? 
In sorow. 
The sorrow is mostly for political wrongs. 


We sely® shepardes, that walkvs on the moore, 
No wonder 


is it standvs if we be poore, 
For the tylthe of oure landes lvys falow as the 
floore, 
As ye ken. 
We are so hamyd,? 
For-taxed and ramyd,° 
We are mayde hand tamyd,' 
Withe thyse gentlery men 
Thus hold thay us hunder, 
Thus thay bryng us in blonder; 
It were greatte wonder 
And ever shuld we thryfe. 
In the century of Wat Tyler’s rebellion 
these words must have gone straight to 
Yorkshire hearts. At any rate, the shep 
herd himself enjoyed them, 
It dos me good, as I walk thus by myn oone,’ 
Of this warld for to talk in maner of mone. 


The Second Shepherd soon comes in, 
also nursing a grievance. 


Be welle war of wedyng, and thynk in youre thoglit 

“Had I wist” is a thyng it servys of noght; 

Mek ylle stvlle mowrnyng® 
And grefys, 

For thou may cache in an owre 

That sballe savour fulle sowre 
As long as thou lyffys. 


has wedyng home broglit 


The Third Shepherd, a boy, is out of 
sorts with his mistress and master, 


Bothe oure dame and oure syre, 
When we have ryn in the myre, 
Thay can nyp at oure hyre, 

And pay us fulle lately. 


He has his remedy, however. 


I shalle do therafter wvrk as I take; 

I shalle do a lytylle, sir, and emang ever lake,® 

Wherto shuld i threpe ?!° 

With my staff can I lepe, 

And men say “lyght chepe 

Letherly for-yeldys!.” 
1 
3 


2 Enfolded. 
® Overreached. 
Hand tamed—broken to hand. 
7 By my one—alone, * Much silent mourning. 
' Cheap goods don’t pay. 


Ill wrapped up. 
Simple. 4 Cumbered. 
6 


* Play.  Chide 
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In another way, too, he is a socialist. 
A drynk fayn wold I have, and somwhat to dyne. 


After more talk of this kind a certain 
Mak comes in. He is pretty plainly a 
conjurer and a sheep-thief; but he wears 
a grand cloak, and tries to impress the 
simple shepherds with a courtly south- 
country accent. They are up to his 
tricks, however. 

Secundus Pastor, Shrew, jape ; 

Thus late as thou goys, 

What wylle men suppoys ? 

And thou has an ylle noys! 
Of stelyng of shepe. 


Mak answers, in an off-hand way, that 
he is taking an evening walk for his 
digestion—his stomach is *‘ out of astate”; 
and then turns the talk to his wife and 
children. 


Yile spede othere good that she wylle do! 
Bot so 

Etys as fast as she can, 

And ilk yere that commys to man 

She brynges furthe a lakan,? 
And som yeres two. 


Such words about women were common 
in the Middle Ages; and it is pleasant to 
find later that Mak has a different opin- 
ion—for family use. 

At last the shepherds grow drowsy, 
and foreing Mak to lie among them, for 
fear of his thieving, go to sleep. As soon 
as they are all snoring, Mak gets up and 
Says: 

Now were tyme for a man, that lakkys what he 
wold, 
To stalk prively than unto a fold; 
Bot he nedes good counselle 
That fayn wold fare weylle, 
And has bot lytylle spendyng. 


Then he drawsa magic circle round them, 
mutters a spell, and makes off with a fat 
sheep to his wife. 


Mak. Good wyff, open the hek.? Seys thou not 
what I bryng ? 
Uror, By the nakyd nek art thou lyke for to hyng 
Mak. Do way: 
I am worthy my mete, 
For in a strate can I gett 
More then thay that swynke and swette 
Alle the long day. 
Uzor. It were a fowlle blott to be hanged for the 
case, 
Mak. 1 have skapyd, Jelott, oft as hard a glase.* 
Uzor. Bot so long goys the pott to the water, men 
says, 
At last comys it home broken. . . . 
Com thay or® he be slayn, and here the shepe blete? 


' Reputation. * Plaything (child ?). 
3 Inner door. * Glase—strait (?). 5 Ere 


Mak. That were a cold swette. 
Uzor. A good bowrde! have I spied, syn thou 
can none. 
Here shalle we hym hyde, to? thay be gone. 
[ She swaddles the sheep and lays it in the evadle. | 
In my eredylle abyde. Lett me alone, 
And I shalle lyg* besyde in chylbed and grone. 
Mak. Thou red; 
And I shalle say thou was lyght 
Of a knave* childe this nyght. 
Uxor, Yit a woman avyse helpys at the last 


Mak is delighted with this plan, and 
making off to the shepherds, crawls back 
among them just as they awake. 

The First Shepherd complains that his 
‘*foytt slepys ”; but the Second says: I 
am ‘as fresh as an eylle; As lyght I me 
feylle As leyfe on a tre.” They shake 
Mak, and reprove him for lying late. 
Mak answers that he has been flayed with 
bad dreams, and that he has waked with a 
stiff neck. As he takes himself away he 
asks them to search his sleeve to see if he 
has stolen anything. They are not quite 
satisfied at this, and agree to scatter and 
count their sheep. They meet ‘‘at the 
crokyd thorne’’—probably the ‘* Shep- 
herds’ Thorn ” of Mapplewell, South York- 
shire. Theugh they have ‘*Soght with 
their doges Alle Horbery shroges’’—a few 
miles distant—a sheep is missing. They 
at once agree to search Mak’s house. 

As Gille and Mak hear them coming, 
they make ready their game. 

Uzor. Syng lullay thou shalle, for I must grone, 
And ery outt by the wall on Mary and John. 

The shepherds come in. 

Mak. Goode [felowse], spekes soft 
Over a seke woman’s heede, that is at maylle easse. 
I had lever be dede or she had any dyseasse, 

Uzxor. Ich fote that ye trede goys thorow my nese! 

Mak asks them hospitably to have a 
bite and a sup; but the shepherds answer 
significantly that a sheep has been stolen. 

Mak. Svrs, drynkes. Had I been thore,’ 

Some shuld have boght it fulle sore. 

Primus Pastor, Mary, som men trowes that ye 

wore. 

Mak. Now if you have suspowse® to Gille or to 

me, 

Com and rype oure howse, and then may ve se, 
Uzor, 1 swelt! Outt, thefys, fro my wonys! 
Mak. Here ye not how she gronys ? 

Your hartys shuld melt. 

Uzor, Outt thefys, fro my barne! negh him not 

thore 

I pray to God so mvylde, 

If ever I you begyled, 

That I ete this chylde 

That lyges in this credvile. 


1 Jest, trick. 2 Until. 3 Lie. 
* Boy. 5 There. § Suspicion. 
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After a thorough search the shepherds 
fail to find anything ** but hatters” and 
“two tome platers’—spiders and two 
empty plates. Their suspicions are laid, 
and in a spirit of good neighborship they 
inquire about the baby. 

Secundus Pastor. Syr, ouve Lady him save, 

Is youre chyld a knave ?! 
Mak, Any lord myght hym have— 
rhis chyld to his son. 
When he wakyns he kyppys,? that joy is to se. 

At the door they remember that they 
have not made the usual neighborly gift. 

Primus Pastor, Gaf ye the chyld any thyng ? 

Secundus Pastor. | trow not oone farthyng. 
Mak, with youre lefe, let me gyf youre barne 

Bot vj pence. 
This rouses Mak’s fears again. 

Mak. Nay, do way: he slepys. 

Tercicus Pastor. Me thynk he pepys. 

At this, Mak’s account of the baby sud- 
denly alters. 

Mck. When he wakyns he wepys. 

I pray you go hence. 
Tercicus Pastor. Gyf me lefe hym to kys, and 
lyft up the clowtt, 
What the dewille is this? He has a long snowte. 
Secundus Pastor. Mle spon weft,i wis, ay commys 
foulle owte. 
He is lyke to oure shepe. 


1 Boy. ? Belches (?), clutches (?), kicks about (%). 


FELOWSE, 














SPEKES SOFT. 


Tercicus Pastor. How, Gyb! ay I pepe ? 
W ylle ye se how thay swedvile 
His foure fevtt in the medvlle ? 

Sagh I never in a credylle 
A hornyd lad or now, 

Mak and Gille try to make believe that 
their child was ‘‘forshapyn” into a sheep 
by witcheraft; but a threat of hanging 
brings Mak to his knees in confession. 
This softens the kindly shepherds. 

Primus Pastor, Syvs, do my reede, 

And cast him in canvas, 


So they toss Mak in a blanket until they 
are red in the face. 

As they lie down to rest on the grass 
outside Mak’s hut,an angel appears to 
them, singing ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis,” aud 
says: 

Angelus. Ryse, hyrd men heynd,’ for now is He 

borne 

That shall take fro the feynd that Adam had 
lorne: 

God is made youre freynd. Now at this morne 

He behesty 8, 

At Bedlem go se, 

Ther lyges that fre? 

In a eryb fulle poorely, 

Betwyx two bestys. 


The shepherds are half afraid, half curi 


ous, and end by trying to sing a song like 


1 Gentle shepherds. ? Nobleman, 
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that of the angel. ‘‘Hard ye how he 
crakyd' it? Thre brefestoalong. I can 
sing us emong right as he knakt it.” 
This seandalizes the others. ‘* Hold youre 
tonge: have done. Can ye bark at the 
mone?” Then they think of the birth of 
Christ. 


Be mery and not sad: of myrth is oure sang: 
Everlasting glad to mede we fang 
Withoutt novse, 
Lord, welle were me, for ones and for ay, 
Myght I knele on my kne som word for to say 
To that chylde. 


So they come to the manger at Bethle 
hem to saiute Mary and the child and to 
give their gifts. 


Primus Pastor. Waylle! comly and clene ; haylle! 
yong child. 
Thou hast waryd,? I wene, the warlot so wylde. 
Lo, he merys ; 
Io, he laghys, my swetyng. 
| have holden my hetyng.? 
Have a bob of chervs. 
Secundus Pastor. Havlile! sufferan savyoure, for 
thou has us soght 
ITaylle! fulle of favoure, that made all of noghit. 
Hlaylle! Lkneylle and I cowre. A byrd have I broght 
To my barne, 
Haylle! lytylle tyne mop.® 
Of oure crede thou art crop. 
I wold drvnk on tiny cop,” 
Lytylle day starne. 


' Sang it out 2 Got the knack of it. * Cursed, 
4 Warlock (Satan). ® Kept my promise. 
® Puppet. Topmost branch, * Head. 


Tercieus Pastor, Haylle! derlyng dere, fulle of 


gcodhede. 

Haylle! Swete is thy chere: my hart wold blede, 
To se the svt here in so poore wede 

Wiyh no pennys. 
Haylle! Put furthe thy dalle.? 
I bryng bot a balle: 
Ilave, and play the with alle, 

And go to the tenys. 

To Mary the child is, first of all, divine. 

Maria. The Fader of heven, God omnypotent, 
That sett alle on seven, His son has he sent. 

He kepe you fro wo: 
I shalle pray Him so. Telle furthe as ve go, 
And myn on® this morn, 
Primus Pastor. Farewelle, lady, so fare to be- 
holde, 
With thy chylde on thi kue. 
iV: 

These first Christmas gifts of our rude 
ancestors may amuse us, aud we may 
wonder at the reality and simplicity of 
their mirth at the coming of Christ. Yet, 
though we emulate the Magi to-day in the 
giving of presents, I doubt if we surpass 
the shepherds in loving-kindness. And 
though the birth of Christ has many a 
depth of spiritual significance undreamed 
of by the simple people for whom these 
plays were written, I doubt if it touches 
our hearts more deeply than theirs were 
touched at the sigit of that Yorkshire 
mother with her baby on her knee. 


1 Clothing. 2 Fist. > Remember, 
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HE ambrotype that had a ro- 
mance was taken in Sep- 
tember, 1860, a month or so 





before the Presidential elec- 
tion, and while the signs of 
the times were impending to a dreadful 
culmination of war and death. It repre- 
sented an oval, pretty face, with the dark 
hair rolled smoothly down the side of the 
temples; the liglt flounces of the crino- 
line spread out widely upon either side in 
a diaphanous amplitude. 

On the night of that afternoon there 
was to be a torch-liglit parade of Repub- 
lican Invincibles in Philadelphia, and 
the local town company had been invited 
to take part in it. During the afternoon 
they were to march down Market Street 
to the depot, and the streets were already 
noisy with voices.and restless with the 
ever-moving activity of expectancy, while 
somewhere in the warm bright distance 
there was a braying of brass bands where 
the gathering Invincibles, clad in oil- 
cloth capes. were forming into ranks and 
companies for marching. 

Not one of all these was conscious of 
the impending doom that was already 
overhanging the world. Strong, earnest! 
How many of those now parading with 
the foolish emptiness of the clattering tin 
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coal-oil torch would by-and-by be march- 
ing in the dust, with the heavy weight of 
an army musket balanced upon the shoul- 
der! How many of those hearts now beat- 
ing so warmly with vague enthusiastic 
purposes would be so soon pouring out 
their bright red blood into the dead earth 
of the battle-field! Every one thought of 
the little thing that concerned him, and no 
one thought of the death and the weeping 
that were so near at hand. 

The photographer had placed the sitter 
in an arm-chair beside a carved rosewood 
table. One soft white young hand held 
a gilt-edged album of verses partly opened ; 
the other arm rested upon the table, the 
hand hanging inertly. The silk searf had 
been arranged negligently over the arm 
of the chair, and the voluminously 
flounced hemispherical crinoline had been 
spread out to its most imposing amplitude. 

‘‘Now, then,” the photographer said, 
‘fix your eyes steadily upon this point, 
please, miss. Now, then!” and he re- 
moved the cap from the lens. 

In the hot and glaring breathlessness 
of the silence that followed,the throbbing 
strain of the distant braying music beat 
out more distinetly upon the stillness, 
and the young lady sat second after sec- 
ond immovable, rigid, her eyes fixed upon 
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a scrap of paper pinned on the screen. 
*That’s all,” and the operator replaced 
the cap and released the dead stillness 
into a relaxation of life again. 

Curlett first saw the ambroty pe when the 
Ditson galleries were sold out in January 
of 1861. The picture had not, for some 
reason, been claimed by its original, and 
now it stood on exhibition in the show- 
case as an example of the gallery’s work, 
the purple-velvet-lined iids of the fram- 
ing-case half open, and the countenance 
fronting the beholder. There was ascrap 
of paper stuck into the corner of the case. 
It was marked Miss F. Smith. 

The face of the ambrotype fitted ex 
actly into some ideal of beauty that was 
a part of Curlett’s liking. The picture 
caught his eye immediately, and as he 
stood in front of the show-case for some 
time gazing at the pretty oval image of 
the countenance, with its unwinking eyes 
looking steadily over his left shoulder, it 
seemed to him that there was something 
very lovable in the face. 

Curlett was at that time only twenty 
three years old, and had not vet com 
pleted his law studies with Blakely and 
Nicholson. A man must be still in 
his early twenties, and not yet 
entered into the real work of his 
life, to feel so singular a delight 
in the picture of a pretty face 
a delight that is so like an im- 
age of real love. 

He bought the picture and 
carried it home with him in his 
coat pocket. He set it upon 
his bureau with the case half 
opened, and he would now 
and then study it with a great 
deal of contemplative pleasure. 

The face fronted him every day 

when he shaved his lips and 

chin, cultivating those _ soft 
side-whiskers upon his cheeks; 

when he parted his hair be- 

hind, and brushed it so care- 

fully and smoothly forward 

over his ears; when he tied 

his accurately formulated and 
brightly colored neck-tie—always so 
the face fronted him, with always the 
unwinking eyes gazing over his left 
shoulder. Sometimes of an evening he 
used to sit looking at it for an hour at 
a time through the smoke from his 
meerschaum pipe, and he would often 
feel a very tender yearning toward it, 


and would build castles in the air in 
which a diaphanous image of the origi- 
nal lived, a pretty, disembodied possibil- 
ity of love and delight. 

Curlett named his ambrotype ‘* Flora” 
Smith, and so spoke of it to his friends 
when they came to see him in his room. 
The young fellows would stand regard 
ing the picture, or maybe pass it from hand 
to hand, studying its lineaments, and 
opining, in the slang of the day, that 
Miss Flora was a *‘ good egg.” At such 
times it almost seemed to Curlett that 
she had a real existence for him. 

At that time the Curletts were living 
in the tall brick house that stood on the 
corner of Willow and Market streets. It 
was quite a fine house in a quiet, old- 
fashioned way, looking down upon the 
street with two bull’s-eye glasses in the 
upper panels of the door. There was a 
glazed arch over the door, and a glazed 
side light upon either side, and a flight 
of three or four marble steps with 
wrought-iron rails that led down to the 
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level of the street. 
When you entered the 
front door you found yourself in a wide, 
dark entry that was almost stately enough 
to be called a hall, and from the entry you 
entered a range of rooms, wainscoted af- 
ter the manner of the period somewhere 
about the year 1820. In the library and 
the dining-room there were wide open 
fireplaces, bright with brass andirons and 
fenders. 

The two sisters were pretty and attract- 
ive, and nearly every evening there would 
be young men come to call, making the 
stiff and formal parlors cheerful with their 
noisy presence. Mr. and Mrs. Curlett 
would sit in the library with the folding- 
doors open between the two rooms, Mr. 
Curlett absorbed in his paper, and Mrs. 
Curlett in her magazine. 

Oftentimes the girls and their company 
would spend the evening singing the 
songs of the day. The more ardent songs 
of the war times were as yet unborn, but 
the old Foster melodies and their kindred 
were then very popular, and the old house 
would be filled with the music, maybe, of 
‘** Hazel Dell” or ‘* Nellie Bly,” ‘*Old Dan 
Tucker” or ‘* Wait for the Wagon.” 

Rosalind, the younger of the girls, 
played upon the piano-forte with a good 
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deal of tinkling ease, and Emily 
had a rather sweet voice of the qua- 
vering, falsetto sort that the un- 
trained voices of that day were used 
to affect. She always led the sing- 
ing, and the young fellows would 
join in the chorus with growling, un- 
musical, extemporized bassi, and Rosa- 
lind would sometimes sing a second as 
she played the accompaniment. At such 
times the father and mother would lay 
aside their reading, and sit listening with 
a sort of fatuous pleasure. 

Perhaps about ten o'clock Mrs. Curlett 
would set out apples and cider or sponge- 
cake and lemonade by way of refresh- 
ment, and afterwards the young company 
would go home with a good deal of loud 
talking and laughing in the gas-lit street 
outside. 

There was a certain pleasantness in the 
social life of a provincial town of that 
day that tempts the thought to linger 
upon it with an almost undue weight of 
descriptiveness. 

It was into this household that the am- 
brotype was brought, and there had come 
to be such a personality about it to Cur- 
lett’s fancy that vou could imagine it sit- 
ting on the bureau listening in the dark- 
ness, lit only by the yellow upward slant 
from the street gas-lamp below, while 
the hubbub of young voices down in 
the brightly lighted parlor made the old 
house alive with their laughter and their 
foolish talking and singing. 

It is, perhaps, not possible for a man— 
even a young man of twenty-three—to 
fall actually in love with an ambrotype 
portrait, but he may, in his imagination, 
do something very like falling in love 
with it. He cannot feel for a pictured 
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14 HARPER'S 
image of a pretty face those pangs, those 
suffocating yearnings, those heartaches, 
those nameless alternating hopes and fears, 
that are at once the joy and the pain of 
young and ardent manhood when it is in 
love. Curlett did not feel any such throes 
of passion for his ambrotype; neverthe 
less, he did feel a strong and ardent iong- 
ing to behold the original of the picture 
as vivified into a real life; a passionate 
desire for the reality of the living woman, 
intensified by a feeling of impotent help- 
lessness that the image was only an im- 
age, and that it could never be anything 
but an image for him. 

All this Curlett used sometimes to feel 
when he would sit and look at his ambro- 
type, and if it were not love, the emotion 
that stirred him was a very vivid image 
of love. He did not think of questioning 
the pleasure he found in his harmless ro- 
mance and his innocent castle-building, 
until one morning at breakfast Rosalind 
asked him who was the girl whose picture 
he had upon his bureau, and the elder sis- 
ter, Emily, began laughing. 

For some reason or other the question 
hit Curlett like a blow, and it seemed, as 
it were, to strike instantly dead some- 
thing that had been tenderly living in 
his breast. He was filled with pain and 
anger seemingly altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the harm he had received and to 
the innocence of the offence. 

‘**T tell you what it is, Rosalind,” he 
burst out furiously, ‘‘Tll be obliged to 
vou girls if you'll keep out of my room. 
You've got no more right to go rumma- 
ging over my things than I have got to 
go rummaging over your things.” 

‘* Hoity-toity !’ commented his mother, 
and his father looked at him around the 
edge of the paper he was reading. 

**But tell us who the girl is, Tom,” 
persisted his sister Emily. ‘* You ain't 
ashamed of her, are vou ?” 

“No, I'm not ashamed of her,” said 
Curlett. ‘‘ But never you mind who she 
is; you don’t know her.” And then,with 
a sudden change of purpose, he added, 
‘“Tt's a picture of a girl named Flora 
Smith, if you must know.” 

‘Flora Smith!” cried out Rosalind. 
‘Was that a likeness of Flora Smith ? 
Why, I used to know Flora Smith. She 
was at school at Madam Boardman’s the 
last term I was there.” 

Again Curlett felt a sensation as though 
he had been struck an unexpected blow. 
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He made a show of drinking his coffees 
as though with a very deliberate cool 
ness, but within all was an unreasoning 
tumult. 

By-and-by Rosalind continued: ‘‘ She 
came from Boston. I suppose you knew 
her, then, while you were at college ?” 

‘* Never mind where I knew her,” said 
Curlett 

Directly after breakfast he went straight 
to his room, shut the case upon the am- 
brotype picture, fastened the lids together 
with the little brass hook, and then locked 
it up in an inner drawer of his desk. 

He could not at all analyze the unrea- 
soning tumult that still stormed within 
him, nor why it should be so violent. 
It tossed his soul about like a shuttle- 
cock. ‘*Confound ‘em! and he almost 
thought the words aloud as he clinched 
his fists together; but whether the words 
were dedicated against his sisters or 
against his own foolish romance he could 
not tell. He had not realized before how 
strong had been the joy of thinking about 
the ambrotype face. Now that joy was 
all gone, never to return. ‘*Confound 
‘em! and again he almcest thought the 
words aloud, again clinching his hands. 
The bureau looked singularly empty now 
that the face was gone from it. 

The ambrotype was still shut up in the 
ease and locked in the drawer of the desk 
when, a week or two later, the war broke 
out. 

That memorable Monday when the 
President issued the call to arms always 
stood out, and with reason, with a singu- 
lar distinctness and vividness from 
mosaic of Curlett’s 
the three days past since the news of 
the firing upon Fort Sumter had been 
received, the spring-time seemed to have 
burst into a glorious bloom of flags that 
flamed everywhere their bright colors 
against the sky. It was impossible just 
then for the things of life to goon as they 
were used to do. The streets seemed to 
be full of people, and everywhere idle 
men were gathered at the corners with a 
sort of aimless expectancy of they knew 
not what. 

The Governor was in town on a Visit 
to Senator Welford, and in the afternoon 
he made a speech to a great crowd from 
the main window of the Town Hall. Cur- 
lett stood just behind him on the landing 
of the staircase, looking pasi the figure of 
the Governor, and down upon the living 
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mass filling the open space in front of 
the Town Hall. Every face was turned 
up toward the window, and the opposite 
side of the street was dazzling bright with 
the slanting sunlight of the afternoon. 
All these circumstances remained a very 
vivid image in Curlett’s recollections: 
the portly gesticulating figure of the Gov- 
ernor outlined against the bright daylight 
outside, the indistinct sound of his voice 
talking out into the open air, the cool 
whitewashed interior of the Town Hall, 
even the consciousness of the wooden 
spittoon filled with sodden sawdust, to- 
bacco stains, and cigar stumps, against 
which his heels every now and then 
struck with violence. While he stood 
there a friend — Archie Duvall—came 
pushing up the stairway through the 
crowd to tell him that they had opened a 
recruiting-office down at the old market- 
house, and that Dan Bigelow had enlisted. 

Dan Bigelow had been a school-fellow 
of Curlett’s while he was at Wagner's 


Military Academy and before he had 
gone to college. The fact that Dan had 
volunteered seemed to bring the actuality 
of what was happening with a thrilling 
realization to Curlett’s mind. 

As he and Duvall pushed their way out 
of the Town Hall together they met Bige- 
low and two other lads marching up the 
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street together. The young man who 
had just enlisted was drunk with his own 
enthusiasm; his cheeks were flaming red, 
and he seemed to stagger as he and his 
friends pushed their way through the 
erowd. They cheered again and again, 
and the crowd, catching somehow the 
significance of what had happened, utter- 
ed responsive cheers as it made way for 
him. 

Young Bigelow was on his way home 
to tell his mother that he had enlisted. 
She did not yet know. 

Curlett and Duvall joined the others, 
and the five marched up the street to- 
gether, every now and then bursting into 
cheers, and always meeting a response of 
cheering. As they went past the Curlett 
house,Curlett broke away from them and 
ran in and up stairs for a little silk flag 
and gilt eagle that was his badge as cap- 
tain of a company of Invincibles. 

He opened the lid of the desk and un- 
locked the drawer to find the gaudy rib- 





bon. The first thing that his eyes rested 
upon was the closed case of the ambro- 
type. He took it out of the drawer and 
opened it. Instantly the face flashed out 
to meet his look; its eyes gazing over his 
left shoulder. He stood for a long time 
with his own eyes fixed upon the fresh 
young countenance, hearing the while a 
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distant cheering of men’s voices from the 
street without. In his melted mood it 
seemed to him that he had never seen the 
face look so beautiful as it appeared just 
then. The eyes would not look at him, 
but it seemed to him that the lips almost 
quivered as with the ghostly shadow of a 
tender smile. 

Then again there came upon him, as 
there had sometimes come before, a sud 
den realization that the picture was really 
the image of a sweet young girl who was 
as actually and truly alive at that moment 
as he himself was really and truly alive; 
his own sister knew her. What was she 
doing now? Perhaps even now she was 
burning with the same passionate ardor 
that was setting his own heart aflame: 
maybe her eyes were dim with the same 
generous enthusiasm that dimmed his 
eyes. The thought of such a union of 
passion seemed to make her presence very 
near to him, and he suddenly 
longed for her with a strenuous 
longing that was almost an ag- 
ony. What if they were 
lovers! What if she stood 
beside him now, liv- 
ing, breathing, and 
alive! What if she 
should look into his 
eyes with those beau- 
tifuleyes! Whatif 
those sweet young 
lips should part to 
say: ‘‘Go, Tom; I 
love you, but I give 
you to your coun- 
try. Go, and if 
need be lay down 
your life for your 
country.” 

‘*By God, I will 
go!” he thought,and 
the thought was so 
vivid that it seemed 
to him he had spoken 
it aloud. Then, still 
in the melting heat 
of his own warm fan- 
cyings, he lifted the ambrotype to his lips 
and kissed the unresponsive lips of the 
cold flat image. A faint distrustful sense 
of his own foolishness struck like a chill 
across the warmth of his thoughts, but it 
was distant, and then it was gone, leaving 
a purpose crystallized behind it. ‘* Yes, I 
will go,” he said again; and then he shut 
the case of the ambrotype and slipped it 
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into the breast pocket of his coat, and ran 
down stairs two steps at a time. 

As he reached the front door his father 
opened it from the outside with his latch 
key, and the two stood face to face in the 
vestibule. There was a moment's pause, 
and then Curlett said, almost pantingly, 

‘Father, I'm going to enlist.” 

As he spoke he laid both hands upon 
his father’s shoulders. Again there was 
a moment’s pause, and then Curlett’s fa 
ther laid his hands also upon Curlett’s 
shoulders, and so they stood for a little 
space, fronting one another. ‘‘ Dan Bige- 
low has enlisted, and I'm going to enlist 
too,” said Curlett. 

The old gentleman pressed the shoul- 
ders he held very firmly. ‘*God forbid 
that I should say no to you, Tom!” he 
said at last. ‘* You shall go, and may 
God bless you! Come, I will go down 
with you to see the Governor now.” 

In those earlier 
days there was not 
the after tragic 
gloom that  over- 
shadowed the house 
hold when the son 
quitted it for the 
war. The reality of 
it all had not yet 
begun. <A _ certain 
not unpleasant con- 
flict of emotion 
strove within the 
breasts of the father 
and the son as they 
walked down the 
street arm in arm 
to see the Governor, 
hut it was not vio- 
lent conflict, and the 
thought of death did 
not go along with 
them. And when, 
that evening, the 
girls cheered them- 
selves hoarse for 
Lieutenant Tom 
Curlett, and when 
they laughed and cried and kissed him 
and kissed one another, there was but 
little sense of terror and much feeling 
of an exalted joy in their passionate out- 
burst. 

And thus it was that Curlett, following 
the behest of his ambrotype, enlisted to 
fight for the Union. 

It is likely that he would have enlisted 
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atany rate; it is likely, even, that the de- 
termination to enlist was already in his 
mind when he opened the case and looked 
at the face of his ambrotype. Neverthe- 
less. it was the sight of the face that had 





crystallized the thought into determina- 
tion, and it was for the sake of an ambro- 
type likeness that he enlisted to fight for 
his country. 

Curlett’s company and another—both 
of which were afterward incorporated 
into the Sixth Regiment —at first were 
quartered in the Town Hall. It was a 
formless aggregation of men. Their uni- 
forms had not come, and the officers used 
to go home to sleep at night. In these 
embryotic days of the regimental life it 
all took on the glamour of play. There 
was a great deal of useless show of mount- 
ing guard and of patrolling up and down 
the pavement in front of the old red brick 
Hall. There was a great deal of unne- 
cessary drumming and fifing. The men 
lounged on the steps in front of the Hall 
and chaffed the girls who stood just be- 
yond the guard-line; and the officers 
smoked cigars and looked out of the win- 
dows of the Town Council room. 

Even after the companies became a 
part of a regiment, and were quartered at 
the cattle-show grounds, there was a good 
deal of the same picnic style of soldier- 
ing. The girls used to come out to the 
Camp of an afternoon, and at times the 
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canvas streets would be alive with the 
gay spread of their crinolines. They 
used to go from tent to tent, and would 
sit chatting under the hot yellow light 
of the canvas roof with the young offi- 


cers, glorious in their new uniforms, and 
it was all very gay and pleasant. 

Only when they marched away from 
town did a shadow of the great terror 
strike a chill across the pleasantness of 
everything. They marched down the 
dusty turnpike road and into the Avenue, 
and then down Market Street. Every- 
where there was a tumult of cheering. 
Ahead the band was braying its strident 
music, and a glittering line of bayonets 
rose and fell in serpentine undulations 
behind it. Everything was seen as in 
a blinding light of passion—the crowded 
sidewalks, the cheering men, the women 
waving their handkerchiefs and cheer- 
ing more shrilly, many weeping pas- 
sionately and clinging to one another. 
A single integer in all this, Curlett 
marched along beside his company, ¢ar- 
rying his sword against his shoulder. 
Suddenly his father came out from the 
sidewalk and took him by the arm and 
marched along with him. Curlett looked 
at him and smiled, but the father’s face 
never changed. So they marched down 
the Avenue and turned into Market Street, 
and presently were under the shadow of 
the tall brick house at the corner of 
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Willow Street. Curlett looked up. His 


mother and sisters were at the window, 
and there were others besides, and there 


was a ceaseless flutter of white handker- 
chiefs. Just then the wind caught the 
gay silk flag and set it to fiuttering; and 
so he passed by the house and it was left 
behind, and nothing but the roaring of 
cheers sounded in his ears, like the sound 
of many waters. 

All this passed in a sort of bewildered 
vision, and the glamour still lay upon 
him as he found himself at last looking 
out of tle windows of the passenger-car 
at the vernal landscape as it wliirled 
swiftly away behind. 

He had almost forgotten until then 
that he had slipped the ambrotype into 
the breast pocket of his hot wadded uni- 
form coat that morning. He felt it now, 
and, following an impulse, he furtively 
brought it out into the light. He open- 
ed the lid, still furtively, and took one 
hasty look at the face. Then he shut the 
lid quickly and looked around; but no 
one had observed what he had done. 
Then he hooked the lids together, and 
slipped the picture back into his pocket 
once more, 

It is wonderful how quickly a man 
accepts the change of circumstances that 
happen to his life; it was wonderful how 
soon Curlett began to accept as a habit 
the life of the camp before Washington. 

The universal barrenness surrounding 
the clustered tents—that barrenness that 
belongs only to a great gathering together 
of men, the coming and going of whose 
countless footsteps soon tramp into the 
dust all that was tender and green and 
alive; with this there was the peculiar 
musty smell that hangs about any con- 
gestion of humanity. There were cease- 
less marchings and countermarchings, 
and the iterated monotony of familiar 
unloved faces seen day after day, with 
but little change or alteration; the wide 
clusters of white tents covering the slopes 
of the parched and dusty hills; the glint 
of weapons; now and then the outburst- 
ing thudding drub of drums, or maybe 
the distant keen falsetto of the bugle call 
from the cavalry camp over toward the 
river; a dusty haze along the horizon, 
and a distant white vision of the dome of 
the Capitol rising like a bubble into the 
warm sky. 

These were the new circumstances of 
Curlett’s life,and it was wonderful how 
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soon they became accepted as living facts: 
how soon the dear home life left behind 
became blunted into a more remote thing 
of memory. 

The ambrotype had long since been 
put away into Curlett’s portmanteau, and 
now it was almost forgotten, excepting 
when he upon it when turning 
over his linen for a clean shirt or collar. 

The Sixth Regiment was not at the 
battle of Bull Run, and Curlett re-enlis! 
ed after his three months had expired, 
and was promoted to a captaincy. No 
doubt his negro servant Ben often look 
ed at the ambrotype when he was turning 
over the contents of the young captain's 
portmanteau, and no doubt he as often 
wondered who the pretty Yankee lady 
could be. 

The Sixth Regiment did not see any- 
thing of actual service until the spring 
following, when McClellan began his ad- 
vance upon Richmond by way of York- 
town and the Peninsula. When the 
transport that brought the regiment down 
the bay touched the shore, they found that 
the battle of Williamsburg was on, and 
almost as soon as they landed they were 
ordered to advance up the Yorktown 
road. Everywhere tliere were signs of 
dreadful activity: sick men, wounded 
men with bloody bandages, ambulances, 
ammunition-wagons, horses, wagons, and 
over all and above all the distant grum- 
bling detonation of the battle going on. 
As the regiment marched up the road 
they met everywhere the broken, back- 
ward drift of wounded men and shattered 
wagons from the front, and every mo- 
ment the noise of conflict grew louder 
and louder. 

Then, almost suddenly, Curlett saw a 
dead man lying pretty close to the road- 
side. He had been dressed in a dusty 
blue uniform, and there was something 
singularly dreadful in the stiff, grotesque 
huddle in which he lay; there was some- 
thing singularly suggestive of death in 
the way the yarn stocking was pushed 
down about the shoe-top, showing a bit of 
the waxy, lifeless leg. The musket lay 
half under thé body; you could just see 
his canteen under his coat, and his haver- 
sack was tumbled off to one side. A lit- 
tle while ago and everything—musket, 
canteen, haversack—everything had been 
full of life. Now all was dead and mo- 
tionless, with a death of which there is no 
similitude. 
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All this Curlett 
saw with a certain 
falling away of the 
heart as he trotted 
up the road on a 


double-quick at the 
head of his compa 
ny, and then al- 
most immediately 
he observed that 
there were other 
motionless figures 
dressed in blue ly- 
ing here and there 
scattered through 
the woods, and he 
recognized with a 
secondary thrilling 
of the senses that 
he was almost in 
the actual presence 
of battle. The rat- 
tling of musketry 
was sounding very 
near. 

This was his 
first sight of such 
things. Afterward 
he became so used to the continued suc- 
cession of cannonading and of musketry 
volleying, to the universal spectacle of 
waste and destruction, to the sight of 
burning and ruined houses, bloated car- 
casses of horses, broken wagons and shat- 
tered cannon, scattered accoutrements, 
muskets and caps and canteens and dead 
men, that it in turn became the accepted 
thing of life, and the camp at Washing- 
ton a blunted memory. 

Williamsburg was his first battle. His 
last was Malvern Hill. Of that last bat- 
tle he only saw the close. The Sixth 
Regiment had been held in reserve, and 
was only marched down the slope to 
meet the last charge, made about six 
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o'clock. As Curlett trotted at 
the head of his company down 
the hill he rather sensed 
than saw how everywhere 
was the scattered débris 
of battle, now so fa 

miliar to him 
dead men, wound 
ed men, caps, mus 
kets, canteens, 
belts, knapsacks, 
and what not pep- 
pered everywhere 
along the slopes. 
Through this the 
regiment trotted at 
double - quick, to 
be formed behind 
a battery which 
was steadily firing 
through the slant- 
ing afternoon into 
the depths of a 
pine woods a few 
hundred yards 
away. A mist of 
return firing hung 
along the edge of 
the woods, with denser clouds of smoke 
covering the ground where a park of the 
enemy’s artillery stood to the right. Bul- 
lets and cannon-balls were cutting down 
the men as they stood in line; and Curlett 
was busy steadying the wavering ranks 
with his voice, when he suddenly felt him- 
self struck a violent blow upon the shoul- 
der and chest. Almost instantly his eyes 
seemed to grow weak, and he partly fell, 
partly sank forward upon his knees, sup 
porting himself with his right hand. He 
did not realize at first what had happened 
to him, nor until he looked down and 
with dim eyes saw that his supporting 
hand was red and shining with scarlet 
blood that was pouring down his arm. 
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He put up the other hand to his breast, 
and felt there a hole where it had been 
all a solid body before. Then he saw 
that that hand also was covered over with 
blood, and in a flash he realized how ter- 
ribly he was wounded. 


beds stretching away in a long line from 
aft forward. There were doctors and 
nurses and attendants, and by-and-by his 
own negro servant Ben came with his 
portmanteau and set it at the head of his 


cot. All this he saw, but dimly and half 
For days now he had seen men wound- consciously. 


ed and mangled in battle, but now that War is a terrible thing. 
the same thing had so suddenly happened The 
to him it did not seem possible that it 
could be so. Some of his men had lifted 
him back out of the way of their feet. ing throb of the steamboat, the sense of 
The thunder of battle beat stunningly motion, the sound of watery rushing, the 
upon him as he lay upon the ground,and feeling of cool saline draughts of air 
after a while he heard the sound of cheer- breathed through the wide saloon filled 
ing, and knew that the enemy had been’ with its rows of cots; then the arrival at 
beaten back. There was something in Washington, the busile, the noise, the 
his mouth. He spat it out, and it was red. racking agony of being moved, the am 
Was he going to die? His vitals shrunk bulance, a dim sight of familiar streets 
at the dreadful thought. seen from so strange an observation- 

That which followed was all a night- point; then the dull and leaden quiet of 
mare of events, succeeding one another the hospital. Whether this was a long 
without any of the usual divisions into time or a short time, whether it occupied 
time and order of happening. He suf- hours or days, he could not tell. He was 
fered—he must have suffered terribly— only sensible that the events occurred in 
but it somehow seemed very remote from succession. 
him, unbelievable, monstrous, impossible. He felt no emotion, neither of pleasure 
It seemed to him that his groaning was nor of surprise, when—was it a day or 
altogether disproportionately great to the two later?—he beheld his father come 
pain he was enduring; but it was a relief into the ward of the hospital, accompanied 
to groan, and so he gave utterance to the by the surgeon in charge. At that time 
racking sighs. they thought that he could not live, and 
the father’s face was gray and drawn, for 
the son was an only son, 

No greeting passed between the two. 
The father said that the mother was at 
the hotel, and the son replied with a faint 
smile, but that was all. The old gentle- 
man sat for a little while gazing in silence 
at his son, as he lay there so pale, so 
motionless, so remotely weak. He did 
not stay long, but soon went away; and 
if Curlett felt any emotion at all, it was 
one of relief, for while his father was sit- 


same flat succession of events 
brought him at last to the hospital at 
Washington. First there was the puls 


By-and-by some men came and ear- 
ried him away on a stretcher, and then 
there succeeded the vision of the field- 
hospital, the lamp-light shining on the 
red-armed surgeons and the unspeakable 
shambles, the indescribable horrors. In 
the ‘supreme weakness of his self-pity he 
almost wept to think that men could be so 
merciless as to shoot and mangle brother 
men as he was shot and mangled. By- 
and-by the surgeon looked at him with a 
merciless brevity, tosay, ‘* l can’t do any- 
thing for this man.” And then he was ting there it seemed to him that the agony 
lifted into the ambulance and carried of his hurt was more keen and more difli- 
away, heaving and yawing over the ruts, cult to bear. 
through the night. He heard himself 
groaning with the other groaning men; 
but still his sufferings seemed to be some- 
thing apart from himself; still it seemed 
impossible tlt somonstrous a thing could 
really have happened to him. 

He could not tell whether that hapless 
night was of long or short duration, but 
by-and-by it was daytime again. Then, 
after a while, they carried him across the 
gang-plank and into the saloon of a steam- 
boat, and laid him on one of the many 


Those grotesque horrors that grew up 
in the hospital wards as men waxed bet 
ter or worse! One night about midnight 
a man got out of his bed and hopped up 
and down on one leg in the semi-dark- 
ness, shouting out orders and singing, 
while the stump of his other poor shat- 
tered leg stuck out with a dreadful gro- 
tesqueness. He continued hopping and 
shouting and singing until the atten- 
dants picked him up and laid him bod- 
ily down in his bed again. Curlett lay 
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watching it all, but in the supreme sel fish- 
ness of so great a sickness his only feel- 
ing was one of weak relief when the noise 
had stopped. 

He had lying there about a 
week when one morning he opened his 
eyes to find the ambrotype, now almost 
forgotten, standing upon the little table 
at the head of his bed. It stood with the 
velvet-lined case half opened, as it had 
stood upon the bureau at home. Curlett 
wondered faintly how it had come there, 
and then his mind wandered off into other 
paths. The nurse, a large, red-cheeked 
woman from Ohio, hovered about him all 
that morning, and finally asked him, with 
a meaning emphasis, if there was not some 
one to whom he would like to write a let- 
ter. It must have been she, then, who 
set the picture there. Curlett smiled as 
he recognized the futile romance she must 
have built up about the image. He shook 
his head, and then smiled again at the 
fleeting disappointment that flitted across 
the nurse’s wide, honest face. 

The ambrotype stood there undisturb- 
ed; and when in the afternoon his father 
came, Curlett saw him look several times 
toward the picture. Again he smiled, 
but still he said nothing. The old gentle- 
man asked no questions, and Curlett lay 
silent, though he understood that a mis- 
taken inference must be passing through 
the parent’s mind. 
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Perhaps it was the next day that he 








AN AMBROTYPE. 


reached weakly out and took up the pic- 
ture from where it stood. He held it be- 
fore him as he lay with his cheek upon 
the pillow, and looked at it for a long 
time. ‘* Well, young lady,” he said, un- 
der his breath, ‘‘ and what do you think 
about it all?” But the pictured lips never 
changed their set smile, assumed when tlie 
cap had been removed from the lens, and 
the eyes still looked abstractedly over his 
shoulder and toward the cot beyond, where 
a German major lay about to die of gan 
grene. 


How strange it is that the terror of 
such great things as these should grow so 
dim and vague after they have passed by 
and gone! You remember little trivial 
things so vividly, but such times of terror, 
how vague and formless do they become 
when they are removed into the past! 
After Curlett was convalescent and had 
been taken home, he looked back from 
the pleasant, familiar things to which he 
had returned, and from the self-indulged 
languor of his invalidism, to those dark 
hours of flame and iron and dust and 
blood and death almost as though they 
had been something that he had dreamed 
as a nightmare, and from which he had 
awakened. 

There was something very pleasant in 
those days of his convalescence at home. 
The early October weather had never 
seemed so golden bright and warm. Some- 
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times he wouid sit out in the yellow sun- 
shine of the side yard, under the Wash- 
ington pear-tree, a table with his medicine 
beside him, his legs wrapped in blankets, 
and pillows tucked in behind his back. 
Always his mother or his sisters would 
be sitting with 


him, the one 
reading aloud 


while the others 
worked at their 
embroidery, and 
there were cer- 
tain novels of 
Trollope’s that, 
when he read 
them in after- 
years, always 
called up an im- 
age of those plea- 
sant days of slow 
recovery. 

One day when 
he was still fur- 
ther advanced 
toward health he 
was sitting in the 
library with Rosalind, a fire of hickory 
logs flickering with a lingering comfort 
back of the brass andirons and the wire 
screen. Rosalind was very busy with her 
sewing, her rosewood work-box open on 
the table beside her, her loose sleeves 
rustling every now and then as she drew 
the thread. When she spoke she did not 
look up from her work. ‘‘I wrote to 
Flora Smith this morning, Tom, and ask- 
ed her to come here for a visit,” and then 
she added, ‘‘I heard from Carrie Sum- 
mervill that Flora is visiting in Phila- 
delphia, and so I thought I'd write to 
her.” 

The hall clock ticked very loudly in 
the pause that followed. ‘* Look here, 
Rosalind,” Curlett began, suddenly, *‘ I 
think I know what you've got in your 
head. I suppose it’s that ambrotype put 
it there. But you’re altogether at sea 
about it. Id be very glad to meet the 
young lady, but I never saw her in my 
life.” 

Rosalind looked up almost as with dis- 
may. ‘* Never saw her!” she repeated. 
‘* Why, papa said that you had that am- 
brotype picture of her at the head of the 
bed all the time you were lying in the 
hospital at Washington!” 

‘** And so you've all been talking it over 
among yourselves, have you?” said Cur- 





lett; but he still felt too weakly indifferent 
to formulate any explanation. 

‘*So you never saw Flora Smith?” Ro- 
salind asked again by-and-by. 

** No.” 

Presently Rosalind gave a little laugh. 
‘* Well,” shesaid, 
**Tveasked Flora 
to come and see 
us—” 

‘“To see me, 
perhaps,” Curlett 
interpolated, and 
Rosalind accept- 
ed the amend- 
ment with anoth- 
er laugh. 

‘*—and I told 
her all about the 
ambrotype,” she 
continued, ‘‘ and 
how you ear- 
ried it with you 
through the war, 
and how it stood 
at your bedside 
all the while 
you lay sick at the hospital.” 

‘“The deuce you did!” said Curlett. 
‘“Well,” he added, presently, ‘‘ there’s 
one comfort; she won't come.” 

A day or two later Rosalind came to 
him with an open letter in her hand. 
‘** Well, Tom,” she said, ‘* I’ve heard from 
Flora Smith, and she’s coming here on a 
visit.” Curlett looked steadily at her, 
and she continued: ‘‘ But you needn't 
be alarmed; she’s not going to visit us. 
She's going to stay with Carrie Summer- 
vill. She doesn’t say a word about the 
ambrotype.” 

‘*T should think not,” said Curlett. 

It was perhaps a week or ten days be- 
fore Curlett met the real Flora Smith. 

In general the invalid soldier of that 
day lived in a sort of effeminate idleness. 
The men were all busy at their work, and 
only the women were left to look after 
him. He wasalways surrounded by them. 
There was hardly a woman’s sewing-cir- 
cle at which you might not find a sick- 
looking soldier pottering around in the 
feminine atmosphere, petted and coddled 
almost like a child. 

So it was with Curlett. His sisters al- 
ways brought their visitors into the room 
where he was. Sometimes they nearly 
filled the space with their crinolines and 
the gay chatter of their talking. He would 
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join in their talk, and they were always 


very indulgent in including the sick man 
in their conversation. 

Miss Flora Smith came with such a 
bevy of four or five bright young girls, 
and Curlett looked up at her at first with 
a good deal of interest, and reached out 
his thin pale hand to her, and felt her 
soft warm grasp. She was very pretty, 
with a bright, alert expression, due, per 
haps, to the high arching of her finely 
pencilled eyebrows. She was very shy 
for a while, but Curlett could see that she 
was Watching him with a great deal of in- 
nocently frank curiosity. He laughed as 
he talked with the others, for he was pro 
digiously amused at the difference be- 
tween the living Flora Smith and the am 
brotype picture. 

By-and-by the opportunity offered, and 
Curlett went over and sat down beside 
her on the smooth hair-cloth sofa. She 
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Was going tosay. She spoke with a cer 
tain innocent directness that seemed to 
be very characteristic with her. 

‘Won't you tell me how you got an 
ambrotype likeness of me, Mr. Cur 
lett? 


‘I didn't.” said Curlett; “‘it was a 
likeness of some other girl I guess 


my girl's name must have been * Fanny’ 
Smith.” 

“Oh!” she said, almost blankly, and 
then she blushed red 

Curlett laughed **But I like Miss 
Flora Smith ever so much better than 
Miss Fanny Smith,” he said. 

In the two weeks that followed, Curlett 
saw her almost every day. She was in- 
deed a sweet and lovely girl, and it would 
in any case have been the most natural 
thing in the world for him to fall in love 
with her. 

It chanced to be a period of soft, al- 


. 





blushed perceptibly at his presence, and 
then smiled at him, and presently they 
were talking together with greater and 
greater ease. At last she turned toward 
him, and even before she spoke he knew 
by the expression of her face what she 





most summerlike weather, but full of the 
golden glow of autumn, and every day 
Curlett would walk up as far as the Sum- 
mervills’ house, supporting himself with 
a cane, and moving very languidly. 
Nearly always he would find Miss Flora 
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at home, and he would sit for a while 
talking aimless nothings, but feeling con- 
tinually the presence of the still, pellucid 
joy of the ardent love that filled his 
bosom—a joy that was only broken into 
by those delicious pangs, those tender, suf- 
focating strictures about the heart when a 
touch of her dress, a glance, a sudden fra- 
grance, would strike a keener rapture into 
his bosom. 

And she. What emotions stirred within 
her innocent young soul?) Who can tell 
such a secret as 
that ? Curlett 
only saw that 
she seemed to 
avoid him when 
there were oth- 
ers present. He 
knew intuitively 
that the other 
girls teased her 
about him, and 
her shy reserve 
seemed to aug- 
ment the strong 
and passionate 
desire that drew 
him to her. 

She was only 
to remain for 
two weeks, and 
Curlett counted 
out those few precious golden days, cling- 
ing lingeringly to every moment as it 
passed. - 

On her last day in town it was ar- 
ranged that she and a number of other 
girls were to take tea at the Curletts’ house, 
and that a number of young men were to 
come in after tea to spend the even- 
ing. The young ladies came dropping 
in about five o'clock, gathering in the 
library where Curlett sat, and where the 
slanting sunlight came in under the half- 
raised green Venetian blinds, lying in 
wide squares of golden radiance upon the 
carpeted floor. 

It seemed to Curlett that Miss Flora 
withdrew more than usually far away 
from him into her innocent reserve. She 
talked vivaciously and gayly with the 
other girls, but she had hardly a word for 
him, It was Rosalind who somehow con- 
trived to leave him and her together. 
How his sister managed it Curlett never 
could tell, for women contrive such things 
very dexterously. He only knew that 
presently they were alone, and he found 





that his heart was beating very thickly 
and heavily. She had made one helpless 
effort to go out of the room with Rosa- 
lind; now she sat quite still, leaning back 
in her chair in silence, and he watched 
her sweet young bosom rising and falling 
as she wound a thin lace handkerchief 
around and around her finger. By-and- 
by he broke the awkward silence to tell 
her he was sorry she was going away the 
next day. 

She replied that she too was sorry. 

He wondered 
if she would ever 
come back again. 

Perhaps she 
would — some- 
time—again. 

There was a 
long pause, and 
then he said that 
he never thought 
he could be so 
sorry for any- 
thing as he was 
that she was go- 
ing away. She 
did not reply 
to the tangled 
speech, and again 
there was a space 
of silence. 

**Do you know 
why I am so sorry?” he asked at last. 
She did not reply. He gazed ardently 
at her; she did not lift her eyes, but sat 
winding the handkerchief around and 
around her finger. ‘* Because I love 
you,” he breathed. 

The next room was full of the chatter 
of girlish voices, but the stiilness in his 
ears was as the stillness when the uni- 
verse was created. Glancing through the 
open folding-doors, you might see the par- 
lor vivacious with young faces and cloudy 
dresses, but they two sat alone in all the 
world. It seemed to him that he had 
ceased to breathe. By-and-by she shyly 
raised her brown eyes and looked at him 
in the face. Shedid not remove her gaze, 
and so they sat looking at one another, 
and it seemed to him as though all things 
dissolved away between him and her. 

‘*Don’t you know I love you?” he 
breathed again. 

Her lips moved, but no sound came. 
Nevertheless he understood, and he be- 
held nothing but her eyes looking at 
him. 
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‘“You won't go away to-morrow, will 
you?” he whispered, breathlessly. And in 
the same breathless whisper she replied, 

‘Not if you want me to stay.” 

‘*T do want you. Will you stay?” 

ee: 

Then Rosalind came, and at her com 
ing that sphere of golden joy was broken 
into fragments. 

‘*What are you two doing here?” she 
said, and her words struck loud upon 
their passion. Flora got up and threw 
her arms around her and kissed her once 
and again, and Rosalind instantly under 
stood it all. 


And the ambroty pe. 

: Some three or four days later Curlett 
and she sat together again in the library, 
Curlett had read to her the cordial letter 
he had that morning received from her 
father, and now they were talking witii 


F a broken talk that dropped like honey. 
Something suggested the ambrotype, and 
’ Curlett began telling her all about it— 





how he had found it, how he used to keep 
it on his bureau, how he used to stand 
looking at it and dreaming over it, how 
it had inspired him to enlist for the war, 
how it had stood at his bedside in the hos- 
pital all the while he had been lingering 
between life and death. As he talked it 
seemed to him that it was her portrait 
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that he was telling her about; he alto- 
gether forgot that it was not a likeness 
of her. She listened in silence and made 
no response. ‘‘ I'll get it and show it to 
you,” he said 

*Oh, you needn't mind,” she said, 
coolly, indifferenily. 

‘Yes, but I would like you to see it,” 
he persisted ; and then she allowed him to 
go and get it. 

He opened the case and handed it to 
her, and she took it almost listlessly. 
She looked at it for a little while, and 
then she said, ‘* Well, I must say I can't 
admire your taste.” 

Curlett stared at her for a moment, and 
then broke into a helpless laugh. He 
recognized how, as he had one time been 
so stirred by a fanciful and diaphanous 
love for that ambrotype, so now she was 
moved with as diaphanous and as un 
substantial a jealousy. 

She reached the picture back to him 
with a distinet air of offence at his laugh, 
and before he shut the case he himself 
looked at the pictured face. How flat it 
was—lhow lifeless! It was the counte- 
nance of a rather pretty girl—that was 
all. 

So in the lapse of time do our ideals 
always become flat and lifeless, the real- 
ities alone retaining their substance and 
Vitality. 
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WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


PART 


II. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


T is not my purpose here to do more 

than record a few personal notes 
about Paul Kruger. At a later date I 
may attempt to fill in this picture by 
drawing upon the stores of official publi- 
cations covering the years of his public 
life; but now I shall seek to give answer 
to a question that is often heard: ** What 
sort of a man is this grand old Boer?” 
And let me say, by way of preface, that 


a 


what I am here penning is partly from 
the lips of Mr. Kruger himself, partly 
from his State Secretary, Dr. Leyds, and 
very largely from intimates who have 
had the President's permission to speak 
in regard to his early life. 

It was on May 30, 1896, that I first set 
foot in the capital of the Transvaal, 
named Pretoria, after the Boer leader 
Pretorius. It was about noon; the sun 
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was broiling down as it does in Texas; 
the broad, dusty streets reminded me of 
an average prairie town west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and this impression was further 
heightened by noting great freight-wag- 
ons drawn by sixteen oxen, and scrawny 
mustangs galloping about, with sunburnt, 
shaggy - bearded Boers astride of them. 
There was a flavor of cowboy and som- 
brero to the scene. With me was Mr. 
Chapin, the acting United States consul. 
He had with him official authority to ap- 
propriate the body of an American citi- 
zen, John Hays Hammond, take him to 
Johannesburg, to the bedside of his sick 
wife, and then bring him back to Pretoria. 
Mr. Hammond was in the town jail, and 
Mr. Chapin had cheerfully given up his 
time in order to do this act of mercy for 
a woman in distress. : 

Why Mr. Hammond was in jail is 
another story. Without pretending to 
pass here upon the merits of Boer legisla- 
tion, it did strike me that something must 
be wrong with the judiciary of a country 
that found it necessary to treat as a felon 
such a man as John Hays Hammond. 

Arrived at the jail, we found the en- 
trance encumbered by dozens of wagons, 
and learned that President Kruger had 
that very morning released some fifty of 
the ‘‘ Uitlanders ” who had been confined 
as traitors. Hammond was not of this 
number, so our acting consul applied to 
the janitor with an official request for 
him. The jailer, named Duplessis, sent 
back word that he was too much occu- 
pied then to attend to Mr. Chapin, and 
that he had better return later—in an 
hour or so. We did as we were ordered, 
much wondering at this. But on re- 
turning to the place we learned that this 
same Duplessis had meanwhile slipped 
out himself, taking Hammond with him, 
for no other reason than that he might 
thereby himself have a holiday and earn 
a fee into the bargain. So poor Ham- 
mond, after five months of petty torture 
in the society of black convicts, was on 
this day robbed of the society of a friend 
and made to share his sketchy liberty 
with a jailer, even though the official au- 
thority had been given which allowed 
him two days of liberty. 

Sadly we went back to the town, to 
hear that Hammond had been seen leav- 
ing Pretoria for Johannesburg in charge 
of the jailer, and,so our acting consul 
had a worse than wasted day. 
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That afternoon, when it was almost 
dark, a Boer member of the Lower House 
of Assembly said to me, 

‘*Have you met the President?” 

‘* No,” I said. 

‘*Then come along with me.” 

There was a refreshing simplicity about 
this procedure that suggested a pastoral 
if not patriarchal form of government. 
We walked for ten minutes along one of 
the many broad, unpaved streets of the 
little town, until we came to five army 
tents pitched on a vacant corner lot. 

‘“What is that camp doing here in 
town?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, that is for the President's sentry 
guard.” 

‘“*Odd,” thought I. “The American 
President manages seventy millions and 
doesn’t even have a policeman at his 
door, and here in a republic of two or 
three hundred thousand whites the Pre- 
sident has to be guarded by soldiers.” 
Later I found that whenever Mr. Kruger 
went to or from the government office he 
was invariably surrounded by six mount- 
ed troopers armed with carbines, and com- 
manded by an officer. The government 
offices were surrounded by soldiers bear- 
ing rifles, and two sentinels paced up and 
down before the windows of the execu- 
tive chamber, looking in Trom time to 
time to see that all was safe. Of course 
this room is on the ground-floor. Wheth- 
er the government indulged in these ex- 
travagant military precautions from se- 
rious apprehension regarding the Presi- 
dent’s life, or whether it did so in order 
to make the farmer constituents believe 
that the Uitlanders* were plotting to kid- 
nap or assassinate their leader, I do not 
venture here to express an opinion: 

Opposite the five army tents stood a 
long low house, all the rooms of which 
were on the ground-floor. A veranda 
ran along the front, and perhaps six feet 
of shrubbery separated the stoop from 
the sidewalk. It was a typical farm- 
house, such as a prosperous Boer farmer 
would be inclined to build, and was al- 
most concealed by lofty shade trees. 
There was no driveway to the front door, 
no sign that the house contained any but 
an average citizen of Pretoria. But at 
the wicket-gate were two soldiers with 
rifles, who challenged us as we attempted 
to pass. My friend the legislator said 

* Uitlander is our outlander, German Auslinder, 
and refers to aliens as distinguished from citizens. 
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who he was, and that sufficed, for no fur- 
ther questions were asked. The front 
door was wide open; we rang no bell, 
but walked into the small and rather fee- 
bly lighted hallway, and looked about us 
in the hope of attracting the attention of 
a servant. But no servant was to be 
seen, though we walked through to the 
back of the house and made as diligent a 
search as the circumstances warranted. 

Then we returned to the front door. 
To the right of the hall was a reception- 
room, occupied by a few ladies, who were, 
I presume, calling upon Mrs. Kruger. 
To the left was a corresponding room, but 
the door was closed. Gruff voices I could 
distinctly hear, and my friend said, in a 
relieved voice, ‘‘ He’s there; it’s all right!” 

I thought, ‘‘On the contrary, it’s all 
wrong.” For I had no mind to intrude 
myself upon Paul Kruger when he was 
talking gruffly with his fellow-burghers. 
I had also just learned that the liberated 
prisoners had come from jail directly to 
Kruger’s house, and there thanked him 
for his clemency. I felt that this must 
have been a hard official day for the aged 
statesman, and that he was having at that 
moment another of the many political 
tussles through which he has had to 
make his way in order to rule with effect 
amongst people like himself. 

My law-making friend knocked at the 
door; a voice bade us come in, and we 
entered upon such a scene as carried me 
back in spirit to the year 1809, when An- 
dreas Hofer met his fellow-farmers of 
Tyrol in the castle of Innsbruck. But that 
was long ago, when the first Napoleon was 
making Jameson raids over every frontier 
of Europe, and before Africa was dreamed 
of as anything but a wilderness of blacks 
and strange animals. 

In an arm-chair beside a round table 
sat Paul Kruger. The rest of the room 
was occupied by as many swarthy burgh- 
ers as could find seats. They wore long 
beards, and gave to the assembly a solem- 
nity, not to stay sternness, suggestive of 
a Russian monastery. My friend led me 
at once through the circle of councillors, 
and said a few words to the President, who 
rose, shook hands with me, and pointed, 
with a grunt, to a chair at his side. He 
then took his seat and commenced to 
puff at a huge pipe. He smoked some 
moments in silence, and I watched with 
interest the strong features of his remark- 
able face. I had made up my mind that 
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I should not say the first word, for I 
knew him to be a man given to silence. 
He smoked, and I watched him — we 
watched one another, in fact. I felt that 
I had interrupted a council of state, and 
that I was an object of suspicion, if not 
ill-will, to the twenty broad-shouldered 
farmers whose presence I felt, though I 
saw only Kruger. 

And, indeed, his is a remarkable face 
and form. I have seen him often since, 
during church service, on the street, and 
in his office, but that first impression in 
his own simple home will outlive all the 
others. Ishould like to have known him 
in the field, dressed in the fashion of the 
prairie—a broad-brimmed hat upon his 
head, a shirt well opened at the throat, 
his rifle across his shoulder. There he 
would have shown to advantage in the 
elements that gave him birth, and lifted 
him to be the arbiter of his country, if 
not of all South Africa. Kruger in a 
frock-coat high up under his ears, with a 
stove-pipe hat unsuited to his head, with 
trousers made without reference to shape, 
with a theatrical sash across his breast 
after the manner of a St. Patrick’s day 
parade—all that is the Kruger which fur- 
nishes stuff to ungenerous journalists who 
find caricature easier than portrait-paint- 
ing. That is the Kruger whom some call 
ungraceful, if not ugly. But that is not 
the real Kruger. Abraham Lincoln was 
not an Apollo, yet many have referred to 
his face as lighting up into something 
akin to beauty. The first impression I 
received of Kruger suggested to me a 
composite portrait made up of Abraham 
Lincoln and Oliver Cromwell, with a frag- 
ment of John Bright about the eyes. 
Kruger has the eyes of a man _ never 
weary of watching, yet watching so stead- 
ily and so unobtrusively that few suspect 
how keen his gaze can be. There is 
something of the slumbering lion about 
those great eyes—something fearless, yet 
given to repose. Could we think of 
Kruger as an animal, it would be some- 
thing suggested both by the lion and the 
ox. We know him to be a man of pas- 
sionate dct and word when roused, yet 
outwardly he carries an air of undisturbed 
serenity. 

His features, like those of most great 
men, are of striking size and form, and, 
moreover, harmonious. The mouth is 
strikingly like that of Benjamin Frank- 
lin in the well-known portrait by Du 
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Plessis. It is a mouth that appears set 
by an act of will, and not by natural dis- 
position. It parts willingly into a smile, 
and that smile lights his whole face into 
an expression wholly benevolent. All 
those who know Kruger have noticed 
this feature—this beautifying effect of his 
cheery smile. The photographs of him 
vive only his expression when ready for 
an official speech—not his happy mood 
when chatting with his familiars. 

His mouth is not so large as might rea- 
sonahly have been expected from a man 
so famed for persistence; and, after all, 
this inclines me to think that the charac- 
ter of Kruger has been misunderstood, 
and that when his life comes to be writ- 
ten we shall find in his case, as in that 
of Benjamin Franklin, that the secret of 
his suecess lay not in blind obstinacy, but 
in the overcoming of obstacles which he 
felt to be within his powers. Kruger 
and Franklin each led long lives of pub- 
lic usefulness, and have made their names 
memorable by the personal ascendency 
they exercised over the minds of their 
fellow-citizens. Each of these great men 
had a career of almost unbroken success, 
and owed it largely to the spirit of con- 
ciliation which lurks in the corner of 
each one’s mouth. With a square jaw 
and a broader mouth Kruger could not be 
to-day what he is. One has but to look 
Bismarck full in the face to see there the 
reason of his sudden loss of influence. 

Massive oval chin, large flat ears, and 
strong nose are notable in Kruger. His 
head, however, is small in proportion— 
neither deep nor high. His shoulders 
are rather high, his chest broad and deep; 
he stands full six feet, and has iong legs 
which help to make us believe the mar- 
vels told of his running powers. 

For instance, here is the story I have 
from an eye-witness, just as he told it: 
‘Tt is also a fact that the President could 
run as fast as a horse. I remember once 
that he had a dispute with his friend Ja- 
cobs, owing to the President stating that 
he could run as fast asa horse. The re- 
sult was that the President ran against a 
horse, with a rider on it, for a length of 
seven or eight hundred yards, and actual- 
ly outran the horse.” This would seem 
incredible had I not heard the tale con- 
firmed by Kruger himself, who is most 
reluctant to speak of his own doings. He 
must have been about eighteen years old 
at that time. 
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On another occasion he ran a foot-race 
against the pick of the Kaffir chiefs. 
There were large prizes of good cattle. 
It was a long whole day’s run across 
country, past certain well-known land- 
marks—amongst others, his own father’s 
house. Young Kruger soon distanced all 
his pursuers, and when he reached his 
father’s house he was so far ahead that he 
went inand had some coffee. His father, 
however, was so angry at him for run- 
ning across country without his rifle 
that he very nearly gave his son a flog- 
ging. But he made the boy take a light 
rifle with him when he left to finish his 
race. 

On sped young Kruger, the Kaffir 
braves toiling after him as well as they 
could. They threw away their impedi- 
ments as their muscles weakened; their 
path became strewn with shields, spears, 
clubs, and even the bangles they wore on 
their legs and arms. But, in spite of it 
all, Paul Kruger kept far ahead of them; 
and as the day waned he found himself so 
completely master of the situation that he 
commenced to look about for an antelope 
which he might bring into camp by way 
of replenishing the larder. 

He saw through the tall grass a patch 
of color, which made him think that it 
belonged to a buck taking his ease. He 
aimed and pulled the trigger; but the gun 
missed fire; and instead of an antelope, 
there bounded up a huge lion, who had 
been disturbed by the sound. The two 
faced each other, the lion glaring at Kru- 
ger, and he returning that glare by the 
steady gaze of his fearless eyes. The lion 
retreated a few steps, and Kruger made as 
many steps forward; then Kruger com- 
menced slowly taking one step backward, 
followed by a second, and then a third. 
But the lion followed every move of Kru- 
ger, keeping always the same distance. 
This work was getting to be very wearing, 
not to say dangerous, particularly so as 
darkness was coming on and no sign of 
relief. Slowly and cautiously Kruger pre- 
pared his musket for a second shot. He 
raised, aimed, and pulled the trigger, but 
again there was only the snap of the cap, 
and Kruger saw himself face to face with 
a lion, and no weapon but the stock of a 
useless rifle. The last snap of the lock 
had so infuriated the wild beast that he 
made a spring into the air and landed 
close to Kruger’s feet—so close, indeed, 
that the earth was thrown up into his 
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face, and he expected to be in the ani- 
mal’s grasp. He raised his gun to deal 


. the animal a blow, but at this the lion 


retreated, glancing sullenly over his 
shoulder, until he was about fifty yards 
away; then, as though by a sudden im- 
pulse, the beast broke into a furious gal- 
lop and disappeared over the next hill. 

Kruger joyfully resumed his race, 
and, in spite of all that happened, easi- 
ly carried off the prize from the Kaffir 
chiefs. 

Kruger had no equal asarunner. He 
was also famous for his skill with the 
rifle. Indeed, he would have challenged 
the best of Buffalo Bill’s outfit and given 
a good account of himself. An old friend 
of Kruger told me, of his own knowledge, 
that Kruger was once on horseback and 
chased by an infuriated buffalo. His 
horse was a good one, but on this occa- 
sion had become rather fatigued, and the 
buffalo commenced to gain. The unequal 
chase promised to end disastrously for the 
horse and its rider, for the buffalo kept 
gaining, and would soon have his horns 
in action. Then Kruger performed a feat 
which his old friend recalled to me with 
great pride. He turned in his saddle, 
raised his rifle, took deliberate aim while 
his own horse was in full gallop, fired, 
and the buffalo fell, shot straight through 
the forehead. 

But Kruger himself never lets one 
suspect that he has done these things; 
and to look at him in church one would 
think that he had been trained for the 
post of deacon or church-warden. 

Another story, equally strange, was told 
me by the same friend. It happened on 
the same day on which the previous ad- 
venture occurred. He had been chasing 
another buffalo, and his horse had brought 
him close up to his victim. Suddenly the 
huge beast put his foot into a hole, and 
fell head over heels into a wallow. Kru- 
ger was on top of it in a moment, horse 
and rider and buffalo rolling pell-mell in 
the same big puddle. But Kruger was the 
first to collect his wits. He sprang at the 
head of the buffalo, seized both its horns 
in his hands, and while the beast lay upon 
its side, twisted its neck so as to force its 
nose under water; and thus, after a strug- 
gle of sheer strength, Kruger killed the 
buffalo by drowning it. I had heard 
this story already in Cape Town, but would 
not believe it until I had the President's 
corroboration of this extraordinary feat. 


It was a superior horse which Kruger 
rode in those days, but, like many another 
excellent animal, looked rather unpromis 
ing. Two famous elephant-hunters went 
out with him once, and arranged that as 
they had the best nags they should ride 
ahead and turn the elephant’s head, while 
Kruger on his inferior mount should come 
along as well as he could. 

When they sighted their first elephant 
the two well-mounted hunters sprang 
away and gave valiant chase. At first 
they heard nothing of Kruger, and thought 
he had been left far behind. At last the 
well-known tones were heard calling 
out, ‘Why don’t you head the beast 
off?” But they were dealing with an 
uncommonly active elephant, and were 
having all they could do to hold their 
own. Again came Kruger’s loud eall: 
‘*But why don’t you head the beast 
off?” 

The two fore-riders redoubled their 
efforts, but they could not outdistance 
the ever-increasing appeals of their com- 
rade, whom they had considered as whol- 
ly unequal to the task of keeping up with 
them. But Kruger knew his horse well, 
and had waited long for this triumph. 
He rode beside the two men for some 
time, and then said, carelessly, ‘‘ Per- 
haps I'd better turn the beast,” and then 
shot ahead. He soon had this elephant 
far away from his former companions, 
and shot him dead. Then, seeing no- 
thing of these two famous hunters, he rode 
off after more elephants, and when they 
at last overtook him he had killed five to 
their nothing. 

Indeed, had Kruger never entered pub- 
lic life, his early years in the hunting-field 
would alone have made him worthy to 
be ranked with the heroes of Fenimore 
Cooper. 

As Benjamin Franklin was pleased to 
recall his life as a printer’s apprentice, 
so President Kruger told me, with some 
appearance of satisfaction, that his youth 
had been largely spent in herding cattle. 
Sir James Sivewright, the Minister of 
Public Works in the Cape Colony, told 
me that he once called upon Kruger with 
a certain duke, who was by no means con- 
ceited, but was somewhat deficient in dip- 
lomatic address. The conversation, as | 
recall it, ran about as follows. Of course 
it was conducted by means of an inter- 
preter. 

Duke: ‘Tell the President that I am 
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the Duke of ——, and have come to pay 
my respects upon him.” 

Kruger gives a grunt, signifying wel- 
come. 

Duke, after a long pause: ‘‘ Ah! tell 
him that I am a member of the English 
Parliament.” 

Kruger gives another grunt, and puffs 
his pipe. 

Duke, after a still longer pause: ‘‘ And 
—you might tell him that I am—er—a 
member of the House of Lords—a Lord— 
you know.” 

" Kruger puffs as before, and nods his 
head, with another grunt. 

Duke, after a still more awkward 
pause, during which his Grace appears 
to have entertained doubts as to whether 
he had as yet been sufficiently identified : 
‘‘Er—it might interest the President to 
know that I was a Viceroy.” 

Kruger: *‘ Eh! what's that—a Vice- 
roy?” 

Duke: ‘‘ Oh, a Viceroy—that is a sort 
of a King, you know.” 

Kruger continued puffing in silence 
for some moments, obviously weary of 
this form of conversation. Then, turn- 
ing to the interpreter, he said, gruffly, 
‘*Tell the Englishman that I was a cattle- 
herder.” 

This closed the interview. 

Paul Kruger has a sharp tongue in 
his head, and a most impartial way of 
using it. Never an old friend of his did 
I meet but I heard of some saying or oth- 
er illustrating this. His strong words 
run like proverbs through the Transvaal, 
and, where the law is silent, the Boer is 
guided by the parables of his President. 
When, for instance, people warned him 
against Jameson, who in December of 1895 
was preparing his raid upon Johannes- 
burg, he answered them by referring to 
the tortoise—we must wait until the beast 
has stretched his neck well out of his 
shell, then we can cut it off. In other 
words, he acted towards Jameson and his 
fellow-conspirators according to this par- 
able—gave them all the time and oppor- 
tunity they sought, and at last cut the 
turtle’s head off most completely. On 
another occasion a deputation waited upon 
him in order to beg him not to hang Jame- 
son and his comrades. ‘‘ Bah!” said Kru- 
ger: ‘‘ you are always tap, tap, tapping at 
the tail of the snake; why don’t you cut 
his head off?” That is to say: ‘‘ Why 
come worry me about Jameson and his 


filibusters? Why don’t you go for Rhodes, 
the chief offender?” And again, when on 
that same May 30, 1896, he received the 
liberated ‘‘ reform” prisoners, he said to 
them, ‘‘If a dog snaps at me, I don’t try 
to punish the dog, but I try to get at the 
man who set the dog at me.” 

These little sayings not merely mark 
the mind of Kruger, but at this time they 
illustrate the public opinion amongst the 
Boers touching the Jameson raid. That 
in itself they regard with comparative 
indifference, but they cherish strong sus 
picion that behind Jameson stood a very 
powerful combination of rich and influ- 
ential Englishmen, whose object was to 
rob the Boers of their independence. 

When I first sat face to face with this 
strong man, I felt much as Kruger him- 
self must have felt on meeting that lion 
who so strangely interrupted his race 
with the Kaffir chiefs. He embraced me 
in his great bovine gaze, and wrapped me 
in clouds of tobacco. I felt the eyes of 
his long-bearded apostles boring through 
the back of my coat. My good legislative 
friend and mentor was sympathetically 
troubled as to the reception I was about 
to receive. It was not a wholly cheerful 
moment, though I tried to look into his 
great eyes with some degree of confidence. 
At last, as though he felt angry at being 
forced into speech, Kruger said, gruffly, 
‘** Ask him if he is one of those Americans 
who run to the English Queen when he 
gets into trouble.” 

The question was roughly put; the ref- 
erence was possibly to John Hays Ham- 
mond and other Americans who had re- 
ceived English government assistance. 
On the face of it the words contained an 
intentional insult, but in Kruger’s eyes 
was no such purpose at that time, and 
with all his gruffness I could see that 
there was elasticity in the corners of his 
mouth. His twenty apostles watched me 
in silence, and I decided that this was not 
the time for a discussion as to how far 
Uncle Sam need apologize for leaning on 
the arm of Britannia. ‘‘ Tell the Presi- 
dent,” said I, ‘‘ that since visiting his jail 
here I have concluded that it would be 
better policy for an American to ask as- 
sistance of Mr. Kruger against the Eng- 
lish Queen.” This appeared to break the 
ice, for Kruger expanded into a broad 
smile, and his twenty bearded burghers 
laughed immoderately at my small at- 
tempt to treat the subject playfully. It 
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has since crossed my mind that the twenty 
burghers may have taken seriously what 
I spoke in jest, but, on second thought, I 
doubt if much harm could have been done 
even had they believed me literally. I 
am sure that each burgher present be- 
lieved that Americans would do well to 
invoke Boer protection in case of a diffi- 
culty with England. 

There was once a council of war in the 
Transvaal, and one chief asked if any one 
knew what the English flag looked like. 
All looked at one another inquiringly. 
Then up spoke a man who had been at 
Majuba Hill, and he reported that the 
only flag he had seen was a white one. 
Then another, who had fought at Kru- 
gersdorp, confirmed his fellow-burgher by 
stating that the only flag displayed by 
Jameson was also a white one. I was 
told by a member of the Transvaal Volks- 
raad that this is a true story, but, true or 
false, it has complete currency amongst 
the Boers throughout South Africa—so 
much so that they no longer speak of 
making war with England; they refer to 
such an event as ‘‘ going out to shoot 
Englishmen,” as they might go out for 
antelope or other game. That such sen- 
timents are shared by Kruger I doubt. 
He has watched the history of English- 
men in South Africa for fifty years, and 
has fought by their side against natives. 
None better than Kruger can testify to 
the personal courage of the average An- 
glo-Saxon; and if British soldiers have 
run away from Boers, he knows well that 
there were circumstances of an excep- 
tidnal nature to produce so strange a re- 
sult. But Kruger is an old man, and the 
men of his generation are passing away, 
leaving the field to inexperienced patriots 
who know of English soldiers nothing 
beyond Majuba and Krugersdorp, just as 
many French statesmen before 1870 knew 
of German history nothing but Jena and 
Auerstidt. 

In concluding my first interview with 
President Kruger he asked me some ques- 
tions about America, and finally charged 
me to bear to President Cleveland a cor- 
dial message of good-will both for him 
and for the American people. This was 
rather a heavy responsibility, and I am 
seeking in these lines to partly carry out 
the spirit of my instructions. 

After leaving the Presidency I made a 
house to house visitation of all the known 
book - shops, addressing everywhere the 


same question: ‘‘ Have you a life of Pre- 
sident Kruger?” Not only was there no 
life of him to be found in the capital of 
his country, but no shop could supply me 
with even a pamphlet on the subject. 
There were pictures of him, but all from 
the same negative, and one photographer 
complained bitterly to me that the Presi- 
dent would no longer allow himself to be 
photographed. I spoke with Boers in 
high official station regarding the Pre- 
sident’s life; they knew nothing of their 
grand old chief save a few hunting yarns. 
He was, they said,a man wholly illiter- 
ate,who cared nothing for family history 
or historical record of any kind, and was 
very angry at such as asked him ques- 
tions on the subject. Even his State 
Secretary, Dr. Leyds, told me with regret 
that he had in vain urged Mr. Kruger 
to collect material for a biography, but 
always without success. However, one 
afternoon I was called over to the Ex- 
ecutive Chamber, and found to my sur- 
prise the President alone with Dr. Leyds, 
and both prepared to help me in my task. 
It must have been the hardest piece of 
diplomatic work ever accomplished by 
the State Secretary, as can readily be ap- 
preciated by any one knowing the tem- 
perament of the old Boer. He had be- 
fore this expressed strong dislike for cer- 
tain men who had come to see him and 
had then gone away to make him ridicu- 
lous before the public. One of them, for 
instance, said Mr. Kruger, had called at- 
tention to certain stains upon the Pre- 
sidential waistcoat. Indeed, Mr. Kruger 
seemed more sensitive on this subject 
than I should have expected. 

However, Dr. Leyds succeeded in con- 
vincing him that I had not come to see 
him for sinister purposes, nor even idle 
curiosity, and as a result I had with him 
some memorable moments. He told me 
many things definitely which I had heard 
from others and but half believed. For 
instance, he was but seven years old 
when he shot his first big game—an age 
when most of us could scarcely raise a 
gun, let alone aim it steadily. In those 
days he lived as a nomad—trecking from 
place to place over the prairies with large 
herds of oxen and sheep. The life on tlie 
high open prairie of South Africa is the 
very ideal of out-door existence, and the 
men who lead that life should, indeed, all 
become centenarians, did they not under- 
mine their nervous forces by the immod- 
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erate use of coffee and tobacco. At eleven 
years of age the President, according to 
his own testimony, had killed his first 
lion; and with his thirteenth year he was 
fighting for his country along with the 
rest of the citizens. 

These facts alone speak for the great 
physical powers enjoyed by young Kru- 
ger, and it is easy to believe them, seeing 
what a splendid physique he has even 
now, with more than seventy years be- 
hind him. His face to-day bore to me 
marks of a deranged liver, as well as im- 
paired digestion, and both these ailments 
may reasonably be traced to the old gen- 
tleman’s proclivity for coffee and tobacco. 
Had Mr. Kruger led a more simple life in 
these two respects, he would prebably 
reach his ninetieth year without looking 
older than he does now at seventy. 

Kruger’s first African ancestor came 
not from Holland, but from Germany— 
three generations back. And I note in 
this connection that he spells his name 
not Kriiger, but Kriger—the two dots in- 
dicating the French sound of u, while the 
half-moon means the sound of 00 in moon. 
Yet, with it all, even Boers pronounce the 
name almost like the German Krieger 
(t. e., like English ee). I was first struck 
while noting the 


by this discrepancy 
President’s autograph upon the picture 


he presented to me. I thought at first 
that possibly the half-moon over the u 
had been made by a slip of the pen; for 
the newspapers were at that time con- 
stantly placing two dots over his u instead 
of the half-moon. But in Natal the Gov- 
ernor showed me subsequently several sig- 
natures of Mr. Kruger, affixed to official 
documents, and these official signatures 
correspond exactly to the one on my pic- 
ture, showing that the half-moon is cor- 
rect and the two dots wrong. 

Mr. Kruger referred with great pride to 
his father and mother, both ‘‘ brave and 
honorable people,” he said. His father 
had the distinction of firing the first shot 
at the English under Sir Harry Smith at 
Boomplatz, in the year 1848; and at the 
recalling of this stirring episode in South 
African history the venerable Kruger 
seized a sheet of blotting-paper, drew a 
few hasty lines, and at once, with flash- 
ing eyes, gave me a graphic picture of 
how the British marched up here, the 
Boers seized that point, the engagement 
started with this, and ended with that— 
all told so clearly that the listener had no 
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difficulty in appreciating each move in 
the little battle. 

He was a wild boy, was Kruger, ac- 
cording to his own confession. His friend 
told me that while engaged upon build- 
ing the first church at Rustenburg young 
Kruger was so delighted at having laid 
the ridge-pole beam that he at once 
climbed to its highest point and there 
stood on his head, to the alarm and scan- 
dal of the whole community. But, as his 
old friend explained, Kruger was not a 
wicked youth; it was, to be sure, an im- 
pious thing to do over a church, but it 
was done in sheer exuberance of spirits. 

Kruger was so clever in the acrobatic 
line that he could, according to an old 
friend, stand on his head in the saddle 
while the horse galloped along. His 
friend had frequently seen him do this; 
and to my closer questioning he said that 
young Kruger held on to the stirrup- 
straps by his hands. I have seen Cos- 
sacks and cowboys do many clever things, 
but nothing to approach this feat of Kru- 
ger’s. He also was known, when his sad- 
dle-girth snapped, to throw the saddle off 
while in motion and continue the chase. 
He rode bareback quite as well as other- 
wise. 

As to Kruger’s book -learning there is 
little to say. His own version is that the 
little he knows he picked up from a neigh- 
boring ranchman, and that was not much. 
His handwriting is obviously that of a 
man to whom penmanship is irksome. 
But those who are in the habit of tracing 
character by means of chirography will 
be struck by the persistence and strength 
indicated by the few letters at the bottom 
of his portrait. Kruger’s neighbors were 
no better off than himself so far as school- 
ing went, and we do not say much for 
him in saying that he enjoyed the best 
education which the country at that time 
afforded. That he learned to read and 
write is in itself creditable, if we reflect 
that the Boers who trecked northward 
from the Cape when Kruger was a boy 
had no houses save their big ox-wagons— 
or, as we might say, prairie-schooners— 
and that it was a very rare thing to see 
a clergyman, let alone a schoolmaster, in 
those days. Historically it is near the 
truth to say that the lowest level ever at- 
tained by the New England Puritans of 
1620 was vastly higher than the best state 
of the Boer emigrants in 1835. It is only 
within the memory of the present genera- 
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tion that the Transvaal Boers have com- 
menced to enjoy those educational advan- 
tages which the colonists of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut enjoyed from the very 
beginning, in spite of red Indian and 
trackless forest. 

But the New-Englander lived in a log 
cabin, while the Boer moved with his cat- 
tle; and hard as was the life of an Amer- 
ican frontiersman, he was at least in a 
more favorable position for the learning 
of his letters than the child of any Boer 
leading such a life as did young Kruger. 
At any rate, the President learned to read 
his Bible, and he reads and re-reads it 
piously. He hasa text for every trouble, 
and loves to expound its truths both in 
the family and in the pulpit. People who 
think little of religion are apt to charge 
Kruger with hypocrisy, but I can find no 
foundation for such a charge. He finds 
in the Bible a strength suited to his daily 
needs, and the book is as much a part of 
his life as are his daily meals. 

It was not until 1842, said Kruger, that 
he was confirmed, and then, oddly enough, 
it was at the hands of an American mis- 
sionary, the father of Bryant Lindley, who 
to-day represents a large American Life- 
insurance Society in Cape Town. Old 
Lindley was very much liked amongst 
the Boers, and as they had no clergymen 
of their own, he occasionally made jour- 
neys amongst them, for the purpose not 
only of preaching, but of marrying, bap- 
tizing, and confirming. As Kruger was 
born in 1825, he must have been seven- 
teen years old before he was confirmed— 
another eloquent witness to the scarcity 
of clergymen; for his parents, being God- 
fearing Boers, would surely not have post- 
poned their son’s confirmation without 
good cause. 

In that same seventeenth year young 
Kruger filled his first public office, acting 
as magistrate under the name of field- 
cornet. He was, to be sure, only filling 
the place as substitute; but at the age of 
twenty he was elected to that post, and 
from that time on was elected to all the 
higher grades of the public service, in- 
cluding the post of commander-in-chief 
and President. 

Kruger has been a faithful reader of 
the Bible, though I could not discover 
that he read with pleasure anything else. 
He himself told me that he could recall 
no book save the Bible that had at all ex- 
ercised an influence upon him, and this 
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I found confirmed by his intimates. He 
knows no language but the Boer Dutch, 
which bears to High Dutch the same rela- 
tion that Mecklenburg Platt does to Uni 
versity German. When he visited Eng- 
land he bought an English Bible, and 
tried by that means to learn our lan- 
guage; but though he picked up a mod- 
erate vocabulary, he never acquired such 
facility as enabled him to follow a con- 
versation or even write it with ease. Dr. 
Leyds’s opinion on such a matter I take to 
be final, for no one can be in a better posi- 
tion than he for knowing the exact state 
of the President's literary knowledge. 

As Mr. Kruger himself put it, ‘‘ I had 
no chance to read books—I was always 
campaigning or fighting lions.” 

I interrupted to ask him which he pre- 
ferred, African lions or British lions. 

‘*No choice,” said he, gruffly, but with 
a twinkle in his eye—"‘ they’re both bad.” 

Kruger, as I have already said, was 
never a wicked boy; but, according to his 
old friend, there came a crisis in his life 
when he suddenly experienced a com- 
plete change, and, in the spiritual sense, 
became a new man. The President him- 
self never speaks of this time, and many 
of his friends were wholly ignorant of this 
phase in his life. Let me quote the very 
words of his intimate friend: 

‘**One time he [Kruger] had a struggle 
with religion, and became troubled in 
spirit. Of a night he gave his wife a few 
chapters to read in the Bible, and then 
went suddenly away for some days, never 
coming home. This was about 1857 (when 
Kruger was therefore thirty-two years 
old). Some men went out to look for 
him, and when in the mountains they 
heard somebody sing, but did not take 
any special notice, and returned, telling 
that they had heard somebody sing. 

‘*Then they came on the idea that it 
might have been the President, and they 
went out again, and found him almost 
dying of hunger and thirst; even to such 
an extent that they had to take the water 
away, lest he should kill himself by drink- 
ing too much at a time.” 

All this is narrated by the man who 
was then Kruger’s intimate friend at 
Rustenburg. ‘‘ When we took him with 


us,” continued the old friend, ‘‘ he was so 
weak with hunger, thirst, and fatigue that 
we could hardly keep him on his horse. 
‘‘Ever since then he showed a more 
special desire for the Bible and religion. 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER’S 


He was achanged man altogether. He 
lived for religion, telling us that the Lord 
had opened his eyes and showed him ev 
erything. His enemies often talked about 
this sudden change, but he never took 
any notice. They often made fun of 
him, but he let everything pass in silence. 

‘‘This incident was the turning-point 
in his life.” 

The place where this happened is near 
his farm, Waterkloof, near Rustenburg, 
westward of Pretoria. Those who laugh 
at Kruger’s piety little know the force of 
that influence on such a_ strong and 
strange nature. It is noteworthy that 
Paul Kruger became a real Christian at 
the same age as was the present German 
Emperor when he first developed his great 
energies in this direction. 

Kruger’s Christianity is not one which 
he reserves for the pulpit—far from it. 
He carries his religion about with him, 
and there are plenty of well-authenticated 
stories about him to show that his life was 
Vou. XCIV.—No. 559.—4 
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a fair reflection of lis faith. For in- 
stance, he once saw a Kailir struggling in 
the river, while other Kaffirs stood on 
shore as spectators. At once he jumped 
in for the purpose of saving his life. 
But the black man lost his head, and 
grappled Kruger with such violence as to 
render it more than probable that both 
would drown together. Kruger was a 
splendid swimmer, and was able to remain 
a very long time under water. On this 
oceasion he could only rid himself of the 
frantic black by total immersion,and so he 
remained under water fora period of time 
which thoroughly alarmed those who wit- 
nessed the performance; but at last he 
emerged upon the surface—without the 
Kaffir. 

Another instance of Kruger’s readiness 
to suffer in the place of another occurred 
during the troubles with the Orange Free 
State. Its President, Bosshoff, had made 
prisoner some Transvaal burghers, who 
had been under his (Kruger’s) orders. 
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In the language of Kruger’s friend, who 
was present: ‘*When hearing this, the 
President at once saddled his horse and 
rode to the Orange Free State as quickly 
as possible, informing Mr. Bosshoff that 
he ought to set those men free and hold 
him (Kruger) that those men 
had merely carried out the orders given 
of Pre 
1857.” It cer 
tainly is not common in modern war for 
an officer to 


instead : 


by himself as sub-commandant 
torius. This was about 
offer himself a ransom for 
the men who have been taken prisoners 
while acting under orders. 





PRESIDENT KRUGER AT HOME 
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The President has a violent temper, and 
his old friends think that of late years he 
has had increasing difficulty in restrain 
ing it. But quickly as he is roused, so 
quickly does his passion cool again; and 
no man more frankly asks forgiveness 
for a wrong committed. One day in 
1884 Kruger and his Minister of State, Dr. 
Levds, had a sharp altereation. Strong 
language was used, for the minister too 
isa man of emotion. At length matters 
came to such a pitch of passion that 
Kruger burst out with these words: ‘‘ One 
of us must get out.” 

said, 


Of course Leyds 
“Then of course 
the one to make 
with which he 
his hat and went 
home, supposing that his 
career in the Transvaal 
was at an end. 

In the middle of the 
night came a rap at the 
door of Dr. Leyds, and 
in walked the President. 
He had saddled his horse 
and come over by him- 
self, explaining that he 
had been unable to sleep, 
and had come to say 
that he had been in the 


[ am 
way,” 


took 


wrong, and to ask Dr. 
Leyds that what had 
passed might be com- 
pletely buried. This 
story Dr. Leyds told me 
to illustrate the Presi 


dent’s generous nature, 
and, above all, his mas- 
tery of himself. 

Kruger is a_ strict 
member of the Inde- 
pendent Congregational 
Church. But he is not 
on that account intoler- 
ant. When Dr. Leyds 
was first asked to be- 
come Secretary of State, 
he declined on _ the 
ground that he was not 
of the religious 
faith as the President, 
but Kruger at once dis- 
posed of this plea. ‘‘If 
you an honorable 
and able public servant 
I shall never ask you 
what your. religious 
views are.” This wasa 


same 


are 



















































very strong concession 
for a man of Kruger’s 
convictions. This gen- 
erosity of Kruger is not- 
able in his political life. 
He fights heart and soul ' 
for the suecess of his 
measures, but when the 
majority has decided he 
lovally abides by its de 
cision, and works with 
it as though it were his 
own. In this way Kru 
ger has steadily increased 
the volume of his politi- 


eal followers, and com- 
manded respect from 
even his enemies 
Kruger was shooting 
one day when his gun 
exploded and blew away 
part of his thumb. The 
surgeon to whom Kru- 
ger finally submitted the 
case found that the flesh 
had begun to mortify, 
and advised amputating 
the arm half-way up. 
But Kruger said he could 
not afford to lose his arm, 
for then he would no lon- 
ger be able to handle his 
rifle. Then the doctor 
said that Kruger should 
at least allow him to cut 
off his left hand. But 
even this was too much 
for Kruger. The sur- 
geon hereupon told Kru- 
ger that he would have 
nothing whatever to do 
with the case, and left. 
Kruger then got his jack 
knife and sharpened it 
carefully, so that it be 
came as sharp as a razor. 
He then laid his thumb upon a stone, and 
himself cut off its extreme joint. But, to 
his great chagrin, the flesh would not heal 
at that point, as putrefaction had gone al- 
ready too far. Again he laid his hand 
upon the stone, and this time carefully 
cut away all the flesh about and above 
the second joint of the thumb, and this 
time tle flesh healed and his hand was 
spared. He now uses his left index finger 
as a thumb, and seizes small objects be- 
tween the first two fingers of that hand. 
Dr. Leyds almost capped this anecdote 
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by telling me that while in Lisbon Kru- 
ger had a toothache, and paced up and 
down the room, seeking relief in vain. 
At last he quietly pulled out his penknife 
and cut the tooth out of his jaw by pa- 
tience and persistence. What can such 
a man know of fear?— what can be to him 
such things as nerves? 

It is gratifying to recall now that of 
all the stories I have heard about the 
Transvaal President, not one indicates 
that he is cruel or vindictive or untruth 
ful. Men of all political opinions unite 
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in acknowledging his courage, his good 
sense, his honesty, his patience, and a 
host of other estimable qualities. If some 
member of his family had collected but a 
tithe of the good things he has said, I 
have no doubt we should have to-day a 
volume of table-talk replete with rough 
wit and homely wisdom—another Martin 
Luther. 

Kruger is unique. There is no man 
of modern times with whom he may be 
compared. We must go back to mythi- 
eal days to find his parallel—to the days 
of the many-minded Ulysses, who could 
neither read nor write, and yet ruled 
wisely and fought successfully. Old 
Field-Marshal Bliicher was a Kruger in 
his indifference to grammar, but Bliicher 
was sadly devoid of moral principle. 
Jahn was blunt and patriotic, but whelly 
lacked Kruger’s spirit of moderation. 
Cromwell had something of the Paul 
Kruger, but it soon vanished on the bat- 
tle-field. The men who framed the 
American Constitution commanded the 
respect of their fellow-citizens, but not 
one of them was a man of the people in 
the sense that Kruger is a burgher 
amongst his fellow-burghers. To com- 
pare Kruger with Andreas Hofer is also 





misleading, for the Tyrolese peasant acted 
not for his people as a sovereign people, 
but exclusively for his Emperor as the 
Lord’s anointed. 

Kruger is the incarnation of local self 
government in its purest form. He is 
President amongst his burghers by the 
same title that he is elder in his church. 
He makes no pretension to rule them by 
invoking the law, but he does rule them 
by reasoning with them until they yield 
to his superiority in argument. He rules 
amongst free burghers because he knows 
them well and they know him well. He 
knows no red tape nor pigeon-holes, His 
door is open to every comer; his mem- 
ory recalls every face; he listens to ev- 
ery complaint, and sits in patriarchal 
court from six o'clock in the morning 
until bedtime. He is a magnificent an- 
achronism. He alone is equal to the task 
of holding his singular country together 
in its present state. His life is the his- 
tory of that state. Already we hear the 
rumblings that indicate for the Transvaal 
an earthquake of some sort. We pray 
they may not disturb the declining years 
of that country’s hero—the patient, cou- 
rageous, forgiving, loyal, and sagacious 
Paul Kruger. 


CAGES AND SONGS, 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


] OW songs are made 
Is a mystery, 

Which studied for years 
Still baffles me. 


Whether they are begot 
By the head or heart, 

They come unbidden, 
And so depart. 


We know when stars 
Will rise and set, 

And when to look 
For the violet; 


The jubilant days 
When swallows arrive, 
And when bees are eager 
To swarm from the hive. 


All things have seasons 
Save songs alone; 

They have always reasons 
And ways of their own. 


Coming and going 
Like untamed birds, 
They are captured by poets 
In cages of words. 


Some beat their bars 
And clamor, and some 

Sulk on their perches, 
Persistently dumb. 


Whether this new-comer 
Will silent be, 

Or straight fall to singing, 
Depends not on me. 


It rests with itself, 
And its own sweet will, 
Which eludes and mocks 
My impotent skill. 


Not to me the secret 
Of singing belongs; 

I can make cages, 
I cannot make songs. 
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MARTIAN. 


BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


PART 


Ill. 


“Que ne pus je aller of s’en vont les roses, 
Et n’attendre pas 
Ces regrets navrants que la fin des choses 


Nous garde ici-bas !’—ANon. 


PARTY worked very hard, and so did 

) I—for me! Horace—Homer—As 
chylus—-Plato—ete., etc., etc., ete., ete., 
and all there was to learn in that French 
school-boy’s encyclopwedia—** Le Manuel 
du Bacealauréat”; a very thick book in 
very small print. And 1 came to the con- 
clusion that it is good to work hard: it 
makes one enjoy food and play and sleep 
so keenly—and Thursday afternoons. 

The school was all the pleasanter for 
having fewer boys; we got more intimate 
with each other, and with the masters too. 
During the winter M. Bonzig told us cap- 
ital stories —VModeste Mignon, by Bal- 
zac—Le Chevalier de Maison-rouge, by 
A. Dumas peére—etce., ete. 

In the summer, the Passy swimming- 
bath was more delightful than ever. Both 
winter and summer we passionately 
fenced with a pupil (un prévot) of the 
famous M. Bonnet, and did gymnastics 
with M. Louis, the gymnastic master of 
the Collége Charlemagne—the finest man 
[ever saw—a gigantic dwarf six feet high, 
all made up of lumps of sinew and mus- 
cle, like ‘ 

Also, we were taught equitation at the 
riding-school in the rue Duphot. 

On Saturday nights Barty would draw 
a lovely female profile, with a beautiful 
big black eye, in pen and ink, and ecare- 
fully shade it; especially the hair, which 
was always as the raven’s wing! And 
on Sunday morning he and I used to walk 
together to 108 Champs Elysées and enter 
the rez-de-chaussée (where my mother and 
sister lived) by the window, before my 
mother was up. Then Barty took out his 
lovely female pen-and-ink profile to gaze 
at, and rolled himself a cigarette and lit 
it,and lay back on the sofa, and made my 
sister play her lightest music—‘* La pluie 


de Perles,” by Osborne—and *‘ Indiana,” a 
beautiful valse by Marcailhou—and thus 
combine three or four perfect blisses in 
one happy quart d’heure. 


* Begun in October number, 1896 


Then my mother would appear, and 
we would have breakfast — after which 
Barty and I would depart by the window 
as we had come, and go and do our bit 
of Boulevard and Palais Royal. Then to 
the rue du Bae for another breakfast with 
the Rohans; and then, ‘‘au petit bon- 
heur”’; that is, trusting to Providence for 
whatever turned up. The programme 
didn’t vary very much: either I dined 
with him at the Rohans’, or he with me at 
108. Then, back to Brossard’s at ten— 
tired and happy. 

One Sunday I remember well we staid 
in school, for old Josselin the fisherman 
came to see us there—Barty’s grandfa- 
ther, now a widower; and M. Mérovée 
asked him to lunch with us, and go to the 
baths in the afternoon. 

Imagine old Bonzig’s delight in this 
‘*vieux loup de mer,” as he called him! 
That was a happy day for the old fisher 
man also; I shall never forget his sur 
prise at M. Dumollard’s telescope — and 
how clever he was on the subject. 

He came to the baths, and admired and 
criticised the good swimming of the boys 
—especially Barty’s, which was really re- 
markable. I don’t believe he could swim 
a stroke himself. 

Then we went and dined together at 
Lord Archibald’s, in the rue du Bae— 
‘*Mon Colonel,” as the old fisherman al 
ways called him. He was a very humor- 
ous and intelligent person, this fisher, 
though nearer eighty than seventy; very 
big, and of a singularly picturesque ap- 
pearance —for he had not endimanché 
himself in the least; and very clean. A 
splendid old man; oddly enough, some 
what semitic of aspect—as though he had 
just come from a miraculous draught of 
fishes in the Sea of Galilee, out of a car 
toon by Raphael! 

I recollect admiring how easily and 
pleasantly everything went during din- 
ner, and all through the perfection of 
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this ancient sea-toiler’s breeding in all 
essentials. 

Of course the poor all over the world 
are less nice in their habits than the rich, 
and less correct in their grammar and ac- 
cent, and narrower in their views of life; 
but in every other respect there seemed 
little to choose between Josselins and Ro- 
hans and Lonlay-Savignaes; and indeed, 
according to Lord Archibald,the best man- 
ners were to be found at these two oppo- 
site poles—or even wider still. He would 
have it that Royalty and chimney-sweeps 
were the best-bred people all over the 
world—because there was no possible mis- 
take about their social status. 

I felt a little indignant—after all, Lady 
Archibald was built out of chocolate, for 
all her Lonlay and her Saviguac! just as I 
was built out of Beaune and Chambertin. 

I’m afraid I shall be looked upon as a 
snob and a traitor to my class if I say that 
I have at last come to be of the same 
opinion myself. That is, if absolute sim- 
plicity, and the absence of all possible 
temptation to try and seem an inch high- 
er up than we really are—but there! This 
is a very delicate question, about which I 
don't care a straw; and there are such 
exceptions, and so many, to confirm any 
such rule! 

Anyhow, I saw how Barty couldn't 
help having the manners we all so loved 
him for. After dinner Lady Archibald 
showed old Josselin some of Barty’s love- 
ly female profiles—a sight that affected 
him strangely. He would have it that 
they were all exact portraits of his be- 
loved Antoinette, Barty’s mother. 

They were certainly singularly like 
each other, these little chefs-dceuvre of 
Jarty’s, and singularly handsome — an 
ideal type of his own; and the old grand- 
father was allowed his choice, and touch- 
ingly grateful at being presented with 
such treasures. 











The scene made a great impression on 
me. 


So spent itself that year—a happy year 
that had no history—except for one little 
incident that I will tell because it con- 
cerns Barty, and illustrates him. 

One beautiful Sunday morning the yel- 
low omnibus was waiting for some of us 
as we dawdled about in the school-room, 
titivating; the masters nowhere, as usual 
on a Sunday morning; and some of the 
boys began to sing in chorus a not very 


edifying chanson, which they did not 
‘*bowdlerise,” about a holy Capuchin 
friar; it began (if 1 remember rightly): 
“ C’était un Capucin, oui bien, un pére Capucin, 
Qui confessait trois filles—- 
Itou, itou, itou, 1a la la! 
Qui confessait trois filles 
Au fond de son jardin— 
Oui bien— 
Au fond de son jardin! 
Il dit a la plus jeune— 
Itou, itou, itou, la la ja! 
Il dit a la plus jeune, 
* *Vous reviendrez demain!” 
Etc., ete., ete. 


I have quite forgotten the rest. 

Now this little song, which begins so 
innocently, like a sweet old idyl of me- 
diwzval France ‘un écho du temps 
passé ”—seems to have been a somewhat 
tabelaisian ditty; by no means proper 
singing for a Sunday morning in a boys’ 
school. But boys will be boys, even in 
France; and the famous *‘ esprit Gaulois” 
was somewhat precocious in the forties, I 
suppose. Perhaps it is now, if it still ex- 
ists (which I doubt—the dirt remains, but 
all the fun seems to have evaporated). 

Suddenly M. Dumollard bursts into the 
room in his violent sneaky way, pale with 
rage, and says: 





‘Je vais gifler tous ceux qui ont 
chanté” (V’ll box the ears of every boy 
who sang). 

So he puts us all in a row and begins: 

** Rubinel, sur votre parole @honneur, 
avez-vous chanté ?” 

** Non, m’sieur!” 

‘**Caillard, avez-vous chanté?” 

‘** Non, m’sieur!” 

‘* Lipmann, avez-vous chanté?” 

** Non, m’sieur!” 

** Maurice, avez-vous chanté?” 

‘**Non, m’sieur” (which, for a wonder, 
was true, for I happened not to know 
either the words or the tune). 

** Josselin, avez-vous chanté?” 

Oui, m’sieur!” 

And down went Barty his full length 
on the floor, from a tremendous open- 
handed box on the ear. Dumollard was 
a very herculean person—though by no 
means gigantic. 

Barty got up and made Dumollard a 
polite little bow, and walked out of the 
room. 

“Vous étes tous consignés!” says M. 
Dumollard—and the omnibus went away 
empty, and we spent all that Sunday 
morning as best we might. 
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** QUAND ON PERD, PAR TRISTE OCCURRENCE, 
SON ESPERANCE, 
ET SA GAITE, 
LE REMEDE AU MELANCOLIQUE 
C'EST LA MUSIQUE 
ET LA BEAUTE.” 
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In the afternoon we went out walking 
in the Bois. Dumollard had recovered 
his serenity and came with us; for he 
was de service that day. 

Says Lipmann to him: 

** Josselin drapes himself in his English 
dignity—he sulks like Achilles and walks 
by himself.” 

** Josselin is at least a man,” says Du- 
mollard. ‘* He tells the truth,and doesn’t 
know fear—and I'm sorry he’s English!” 

And later, at the Mare d’Auteuil, he 
put out his hand to Barty and said: 

** Let’s make it up, Josselin—au moins 
vous avez du cceur, vous. Promettez-moi 
que vous ne chanterez plus cette sale his- 
toire de Capucin!” 

Josselin took the usher’s hand, and 
smiled his open toothy smile, and said: 

**Pas le dimanche matin toujours— 
quand c’est vous qui serez de service, M. 
Dumollard!” (Anyhow notSunday morn- 
ing when you're on duty, Mr. D.) 

And Mr. D. left off running down the 
English in public after that—except to 
say that they couldn't be simple and nat- 
ural if they tried; and that they affected 
a ridiculous accent when they spoke 
French—not Josselin and Maurice, but 
all the others he had ever met. As if 
plain French, which had been good 
enough for William the Conqueror, 
wasn’t good enough for the subjects of 
her Britannic Majesty to-day! 

The only eveut of any importance in 
Barty’s life that year was his first com- 
munion, which he took with several oth- 
ers of about his own age. An event that 
did nat seem to make much impression on 
him—nothing seemed to make much im- 
pression on Barty Josselin when he was 
very young. He was just a lively, irre- 
sponsible, irrepressible human animal— 
always in perfect health and exuberant 
spirits, with an immense appetite for food 
and fun and frolic; like a squirrel, a col- 
lie pup, or a kitten. 

Pére Bonamy, the priest who confirmed 
him, was fonder of the boy than of any 
one, boy or girl, that he had ever pre- 
pared for communion, and could hardly 
speak of him with decent gravity, on ac- 
count of his extraordinary confessions— 
all of which were concocted in the depths 
of Barty’s imagination for the sole pur- 
pose of making the kind old curé laugh; 
and the kind old curé was just as fond of 
laughing as was Barty of playing the 
fool, in and out of season. I wonder if 





he always thought himself bound to re 
spect the secrets of the confessional in 
Barty’s case! 
And Barty would sing to him—even in 
the confessional : 
“Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem Jachrymosa 


in a voice so sweet and innocent and pa- 
thetic that it would almost bring the tears 
to the good old curé’s eyelash. 

‘**Ah! ma chére Mamzelle Marceline!” 
he would say —‘*au moins s’ils étaient 
tous comme ce petit Josselin! ga irait 
comme sur des roulettes! I] est innocent 
comme un jeune veau, ce mioche anglais! 
Il a le bon Dieu dans le coeur!” 

** Et une boussole dans l’estomac !” said 
Mile. Marceline. 

I don’t think he was quite so innocent 
as all that, perhaps—but no young beast 
of the field was ever more harmless. 

That year the examinations were good 
all round; even J did not disgrace my. 
self, and Barty was brilliant. But there 
were no delightful holidays for me to 
record. Barty went to Yorkshire, and I 
remained in Paris with my mother. 

There is only one thing more worth 
mentioning that year. 

My father had inherited from his father 
a system of short-hand, which he called 
Blaze—-I don’t know why! His father 
had learnt it of a Dutch Jew. 

It is, I think, the best kind of cipher 
ever invented (I have taken interest in 
these things and studied them). It is 
very difficult to learn, but I learnt it asa 
child—and it was of immense use to me 
at lectures we used to attend at the Sor- 
bonne and Collége de France. 

Barty was very anxious to know it, 
and after some trouble I obtained my 
father’s permission to impart this ealli- 
graphic erypt to Barty, on condition he 
should swear on his honor never to re- 
veal it: and this he did. 

With his extraordinary quickness and 
the perseverance he always had when he 
wished a thing very much, he made him- 
self a complete master of this occult sci- 
ence before he left school, two or three 
years later: it took me seven years—be- 
ginning when I was four! It does equal- 
ly well for French or English, and it 
played an important part in Barty’s ca- 
reer. My sister knew it, but imperfectly ; 
my mother not at all—for all she tried so 
hard and was so persevering; it must be 
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arnt young. As far as I am aware, no 
me else knows it in England or France 
yy even the world—although it is such a 
iseful invention; quite a marvel of sim 
ple ingenuity when one has mastered the 
symbols, which certainly take a long time 
and a deal of hard work. 

Barty and I got to talk it on our fin- 
gers as rapidly as ordinary speech and 
vith the slightest possible gestures: this 
was his improvement. 


Barty came back from his holidays full 
of Whitby, and its sailors and whalers, 
and fishermen and cobles and cliffs—all 
of which had evidently had an immense 
attraction for him. He was always fond 
of that class; possibly also some vague 
atavistic sympathy for the toilers of the 
sea lay dormant in his blood like an in 
herited memory. 

And he brought back many tokens of 
these good people’s regard—two formida 
ble clasp-knives (for each of which he 
had to pay the giver one farthing in cur- 
rent coin of the realm); spirit-flasks, lea- 
ther bottles, jetornaments; woollen jerseys 
and comforters knitted for him by their 
wives and daughters; fossil ammonites 
and coprolites; a couple of young sea- 
gulls to add to his menagerie; and many 
old English marine ditties, which he had 
to sing to M. Bonzig with his now cracked 
voice, and then translate into French. 
Indeed, Bonzig and Barty became insepa- 
rable companions during the Thursday 
promenade, on the strength of their com 
mon interest in ships and the sea; and 
Barty never wearied of describing the 
place he loved, nor Bouzig of listening 
and commenting. 

“Ah! mon cher! ce que je donnerais, 
moi, pour voir le retour d’un_ baleinier 
au Ouittebé! Quelle ‘marine’ ca ferait! 
hein? avec la grande falaise, et la bonne 
petite église en haut, prés de la Vieille 
Abbaye—et les toits rouges qui fument, 
et les trois jetées en pierre, et le vieux 
pont-levis—et toute cette grouille de ma- 
riniers avec leurs femmes et leurs en- 
fants —et ces braves filles qui attendent 
le retour du bien aimé! nom d'un nom! 


dire que vous avez vu tout ca, vous —qui 
n'avez pas encore seize ans... quelle 
chance! ... dites—qu’est-ce que ca veut 
bien dire, ce 


*‘Ouile mé sekile r6" 


Chantez-moi ca encore une fois!” 


And Barty, whose voice was breaking, 
would raucously sing him the good old 
ditty for the sixth time: 

* Weel may the keel row, the keel row, the keel row, 

Weel may the keel row 

That brings my laddie home!” 
which he would find rather difficult to 
render literally into colloquial seafaring 

French! 
He translated it thus: 

“Vogue la carene, 

Vogue la caréne 

Qui me ramene 

Mon bien aimé! 
“Ah! vous verrez,”” says Bonzig— 
‘yous verrez, aux prochaines vacances 
de Paques—je ferai un si joli tableau de 
tout ca! avec la brume du soir qui tombe, 
vous savez—et le soleil qui disparait—et 
la marée qui monte et la lune qui se léve 
a lhorizon! et les mouettes et les goélands 
—et les bruyéres lointaines—et le vieux 
manoirseigneurial de votre grand-pére. . . 

c'est bien ca, n’est-ce pas?” 

** Qui, oui, M’sieur Bonzig—vous y étes, 
en plein!” 

And the good usher in his excitement 
would light himself a cigarette of Caporal, 
and inhale the smoke as if it were a sea- 
breeze, and exhale it like a regular sou’ 
wester! and sing: 

“ Ouile—mé—sekile rd 
Tat brinn my laddé Ome!” 


Barty also brought back with him the 
complete poetical works of Byron and 
Thomas Moore, the gift of his noble grand 
father, who adored these two bards to the 
exclusion of all other bards that ever 
wrote in English. And during that year 
we both got to know them, possibly as 
well as Lord Whitby himself. Especially 
* Don Juan,” in which we grew to be as 
word-perfect as in Polyeucte, Le Misan 
thrope, Athalie, Philoctéte, Le Lutrin, tle 
first six books of the A®neid and the Lliad, 
the Ars Poetica, aud the Art Poétique 
(Boileau). 

Every line of these has gone out of my 
head—long ago, alas! But I could still 
stand a pretty severe examination in the 
now-all-but-forgotten English epic--from 
Dan to Beersheba—I mean from ** I want 
a hero” to “The phantom of her frolic 
grace, Fitz-Fulke!” 

Barty, however,’ remembered every- 
thing—what he ought to, and what he 
ought not! He had the most astounding 
memory: wax to receive and marble to 
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retain; also a wonderful facility for writ- 
ing verse, mostly comic, both in English 
and French. Greek and Latin verse were 
not taught us at Brossard’s, for good 
French reasons, into which I will not en- 
ter now. 

We also grew very fond of Lamartine 
and Victor Hugo, quite openly—and of 
De Musset under the rose. 

“C®était dans la nuit brune 
Sur le clocher jauni, 
La lune, 
Comme un point sur son i!” 


(not for the young person). 


I have a vague but pleasant impression 
of that year. Its weathers, its changing 
seasons, its severe frosts, with Sunday 
skatings on the dangerous canals St.- 
Ouen and de lOurq; its genial spring, 
all convolvulus, and gobéas, and early 
almond blossom and later horse-chestnut 
spikes, and more lime and syringa than 
ever; its warm soft summer and the ever- 
delightful school of natation by the Isle 
of Swans. 

This particular temptation led us into 
trouble. We would rise before dawn, 
Barty and Jolivet and I, and let ourselves 
over the wall and run the two miles, and 
get a heavenly swim and a promise of 
silence for a frane apiece; and run back 
again and jump into bed a few minutes 
before the five-o’clock bell rang the 
reveille. 

But we did this once too often—for M. 
Dumollard had been looking at Venus 
with his telescope (I think it was Venus) 
one morning before sunrise, and spied us 
out en flagrant délit; perhaps with that 
very telescope. Anyhow, he pounced on 
us when we came back. And our punish- 
ment would have been extremely harsh 
but for Barty, who turned it all into a joke. 

After breakfast M. Merovée pronounced 
a very severe sentence on us under the 
acacia. I forget what it was—but his 
manner was very short and dignified, and 
he walked away very stiffly towards the 
door of the étude. Barty ran after him 
without noise, and just touching his 
shoulders with the tips of his fingers, 
cleared him at a bound from behind, as 
one clears a post. 

M. Mérovée, in a real rage this time, for- 
got his dignity and pursued him all over 
the school —through open windows and 
back again—into his own garden (Tuscu- 
lum)—over trellis railings—all along the 


top of a wall—and finally, quite blown 
out, sat down on the edge of the tank: 
the whole school was in fits by this time, 
even M. Dumollard—and at last Mérové« 
began to laugh too. So the thing had to 
be forgiven—but only that once! 

Once also, that year, but in the winter, 
a great compliment was paid to la perfide 
Albion in the persons of MM. Josselin et 
Maurice, which I cannot help recording 
with a little complacency. 

On a Thursday walk in the Bois de 
Boulogne a boy called out **A bas Du- 
mollard,” in a falsetto squeak. Dumol- 
lard, who was on duty that walk, was 
furious, of course—but he couldn't iden- 
tify the boy by the sound of his voice. 
He made his complaint to M. Mérovée— 
and next morning, after prayers, Mérovée 
came into the school-room and told us he 
should go the round of the boys there 
and then, and ask each boy separately to 
own up if it were he who had uttered the 
seditious ery. 

‘* And mind you!” he said—‘‘ you are 
all and each of you on your ‘ word of 
honor ’—V'étude entiére !” 

So round he went, from boy to boy, de- 
liberately fixing each boy with his eye, 
and severely asking—‘‘ Est-ce toi?” ‘* Est- 
ce toi?’ ‘Est-ce toi?” ete., and waiting 
very deliberately indeed for the answer, 
and even asking for it again if it were 
not given in a firm and audible voice. 
And the answer was always, ‘ Non, 
m'sieur, ce n’est pas moi!” 

But when he came to each of us (Josse- 
lin and me) he just mumbled his ‘‘ Est-ce 
toi?” in a quite perfunctory voice, and 
didn’t even wait for the answer! 

When he got to the last boy of all, who 
said ‘‘ Non, m’sieur,” like all the rest, he 
left the room, saying, tragically (and, as 
I thought, rather theatrically, for him), 

‘*Je m’en vais le coeur navré—il y a 
un lache parmi vous!” (My heart is har- 
rowed—there’s a coward among you.) 

There was an awkward silence for a 
few moments. 

Presently Rapaud got up and went out. 
We all knew that Rapaud was the delin- 
quent—he had bragged about it so—over- 
night in the dormitory. He went straight 
to M. Mérovée and confessed, stating that 
he did not like to be put on his word of 
honor before the whole school. I forget 
whether he was punished or not, or how. 
He had to make his apologies to M. Du- 
mollard, of course. 
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THAT BRINGS MY LADDIE HOME!” 


To put the whole school on its word of 
honor was thought a very severe mea- 
sure, coming as it did from the head mas- 
‘La parole d'honneur” 
was held to be very sacred between boy 
and boy, and even between boy and head 
The boy who broke it was al- 


ter in person. 


master. 


ways “‘mis a la quarantaine” (sent to 
Coventry) by the rest of the school. 

‘*T wonder whiy he let off Josselin and 
Maurice so easily?” said Jolivet at break- 
fast. 

‘**Parce qu'il aime les Anglais, ma foi!” 
said M. Dumollard—‘‘ affaire de got!” 
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‘**Ma foi, il n’a pas tort!” said M. Bonzig. 
Dumollard looked askance at Bonzig 
(between whom and himself not much 
love was lost) and walked off, jauntily 
twirling his mustache, and whistling a 
few bars of a very ungainly melody, to 
which the words ran: 
“Non! jamais en France, 
Jamais Anglais ne régnera!” 


As if we wanted to, good heavens! 

(By-the-way, I suddenly remember that 
both Berquin and d’Orthez were let off 
as easily as Josselin and I. But they 
were eighteen or nineteen, and ‘‘en Phi- 
losophie,” the highest class in the school 

and very first-rate boys indeed. It’s 
only fair that I should add this.) 

3y-the-way, also, M. Dumollard took it 
into his head to persecute me because 
once | refused to fetch and carry for him 
and be his ‘‘ moricaud,” or black slave 
(as du Tertre-Jouan called it): a mean 
and petty persecution which lasted two 
years, and somewhat embitters my mem- 
ory of those happy days. It was always 
‘*Maurice au piquet pour une heure!” 
..‘* Maurice’ a la retenue!’. . ‘‘ Maurice 
privé de bain!’.. ‘* Maurice consigné di 
manche prochain!”... for the slightest 
possible offence. But I forgive him 
freely 

First, because he is probably dead, and 
‘“de mortibus nil desperandum!” as Ra- 
paud once said—and for saying which 
he received a ‘‘twisted pinch” from Mé- 
rovée Brossard himself. 

Secondly, because he made chemistry, 
cosmography, and physics so pleasant-—— 
and even reconciled me at last to the 
differential and integral calculus (but 
never Barty !). 

He could be rather snobbish at times 

which was not a common French fault 
in the forties—we didn’t even know what 
to call it. 

For instance, he was fond of bragging 
to us boys about the golden splendors of 
his Sunday dissipation, and his grand 
acquaintances, even in class. He would 
even interrupt himself in the middle of 
an equation at the blackboard to do so. 

‘*You mustn't imagine to yourselves, 
messieurs, that because I teach you boys 
science at the Pension Brossard, and take 
you out walking on Thursday afternoons, 
and all that, that I do not associate avec 
des gens du monde! Last night, for ex- 
ample, I was dining at the Café de Paris 





with a very intimate friend of mine— 
he’s a marquis—and when the bill was 
brought, what do you think it came to? 
you give it up?” (vous donnez votre langue 
auxchats?). ‘‘ Well, itcame to fifty-seven 
franes, fifty centimes! We tossed up who 
should pay—et, ma foi, le sort a favorisé 
M. le Marquis!” 

To this there was nothing to say; so 
none of us said anything, except du Ter 
tre-Jouan, our marquis (No. 2), who said, 
in his sulky, insolent, peasantlike manner, 

‘Et comment q’¢a s'appelle, vot’ mar 
quis?” (What does it call itself, your mar 
quis?) 

Upon which M. Dumollard turns very 
red (*‘ pique un soleil”), and says: 

‘** Monsieur le Marquis Paul—Francois 
—Victor du Tertre-Jouan de Haulteastel] 
de St.-Paterne, vous étes un paltoquet et 
un rustre!...” 

And goes back to his equation. 

Du Tertre-Jouan was nearly six feet 
high, and afraid of nobody —a kind of 
clodhopping young rustic Hercules, and 
had proved his mettle quite recently 
when a brutal usher, whom I will eall 
Monsieur Boulot (though his real name 
was Patachou),a Méridional with a horri 
ble divergent squint, made poor Rapaud 
go down on his knees in the classe de géo- 
graphie ancienne, and slapped him vio 
lently on the face twice running—a way 
he had with Rapaud. 

It happened like this. It was a kind 
of penitential class for dunces during 
play-time. M. Boulot drew in chalk an 
outline of ancient Greece on the black- 
board, and under it he wrote— 


“Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes !” 


’ 


‘*Rapaud, translate me that line of Vir- 
gil!” says Boulot. 

‘** Jestime les Danois et leurs dents de 
fer!” says poor Rapaud (I esteem the Da- 
nish and their iron teeth). And we all 
laughed. For which he underwent the 
brutal slapping. 

The window was ajar, and outside I 
saw du Tertre-Jouan, Jolivet, and Ber 
quin, listening and peeping through. 
Suddenly the window bursts wide open, 
and du Tertre-Jouan vaults the sill, gets 
between Boulot and his victim, and says: 

‘* Le troisiéme coup fait feu, vous savez! 
touchez-y encore, 4 ce moutard, et j vous 
assomme sur place” (touch him again, 
that kid, and I'll break your head where 
you stand). 
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A TERTRE-JOUAN 


There was an awful row, of course— 
and du Tertre-Jouan had to make a pub- 
lic apology to M. Boulot, who disappeared 
from the school the very same day; and 
Tertre-Jouan would have been canonized 
by us all, but that he was so deplorably 
dull and narrow-minded, and suspected 
of being a royalist in disguise. He was 
an orphan and very rich, and didn’t fash 
himself about examinations. He left 
school that year without taking any de- 
gree—and I don’t know what became of 
him. 

This year also Barty conceived a ten- 
der passion for Mlle. Marceline. 

It was after the mumps, which we both 
had together in a double-bedded infirme- 
rie next to the lingerie—a place where it 
was a pleasure to be ill; for she was in 
and out all day, and told us all that was 
going on, and gave us nice drinks and 





TO THE RESCUE! 


tisanes of her own making—and laughed 
at all Barty’s jokes, and some of mine! 
and wore the most coquettish caps ever 
seen. 

Besides, she was an uncommonly good- 
looking woman, a tall blonde with beau- 
tiful teeth; and wonderfully genial, good- 
humored, and lively—an ideal nurse, but a 
terrible postponer of cures! Lord Archi- 
bald quite fell in love with her. 

‘C'est moi qui voudrais bien avoir les 
oreillons ici!” he said to her. ‘‘ Je retar 
derais ma convalescence autant que pos- 
sible!” 

‘**Comme il sait bien le frangais, votre 
oncle—et comme il est poli!” said Marce- 
line to the convalescent Barty, who was 
in no hurry to get well either! 

When we did get well again, Barty 
would spend much of his play-time fetch- 
ing and carrying for Mlle. Marceline— 
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even getting Dumollard’s socks for her to 
darn—and talking to her by the hour as 
he sat by her pleasant window, out of 
which one could see the Arch of Triumph, 
which so triumphantly dominated Paris 
and its suburbs, and does so still no 
Kittel Tower can kill that areh! 

I, being less precocious, did not begin 
my passion for Mlle. Marceline till next 
year, just as Bonneville and Jolivet trois 
were getting over theirs. Nous avons 
tous passé par la! 

What a fresh and kind and jolly wo 
man she was, to be sure! I wonder none 
of the masters married her. Perhaps 
they did! Let us hope it wasn’t M. Du 
mollard! 

It is such a pleasure to recall every in- 
cident of this epoch of my life and Barty’s 
that L should like to go through our joint 
lives day by day, hour by hour, microscop 





ically—to deseribe every book we read 
every game we played,every pensum (i.e 
imposition) we performed; every lark we 
were punished for—every meal we ate 
But space forbids this self-indulgence 
and other considerations make it unad 
visable—so I will resist the temptation. 

La pension Brossard! How often have 
we both talked of it, Barty and I, as mid 
dle-aged men; in the billiard-room of the 
Marathoneum, let us say, sitting togeth 
er on a comfortable couch, with tea and 
cigarettes—and always in French whis 
pers! we could only talk of Brossard’s in 
French. 

“Te rappeles-tu habit neuf de Ber 
quin, et son chapeau haute-forme?” 

Te souviens-tu de la vieille chatte an 
gora du pére Jaurion?” ete., ete., ete. 

Idiotic reminiscences! as charming to 
revive as any old song with words of lit 


“MAURICE AU PIQUET!” 

















tle meaning that meant so much when 
one was four—five—six years old! before 
one knew even how to spell them! 
“Paille & Dine—paille a Chine— 
Paille A Suzette et Martine— 
Bon lit & la Dumaine!” 

Céline, my nurse, used to sing this— 
and I never knew what it meant; nor do 
[ now! But it was very charming in- 
deed. 

Even now I dream that I go back to 
school, to get coached by Dumollard ina 
little more algebra. I wander about the 
play-ground ; but all the boys are new,and 
don’t even know my name; and silent, 
sad, and ugly, every one! Again Dumol- 
lard persecutes me. And in the middle 
of it I reflect that, after all, he is a person 
of no importance whatever, and that Iam 
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a member of the British Parliament—a 
baronet—a millionaire—and one of her 
Majesty's Privy Councillors! and that M. 
Dumollard must be singularly ‘‘ out of it,” 
even for a Frencliman, not to be aware 
of this. 

“Tf he only knew!” says I to myself, 
says I—in my dream. 

Besides, can’t the man see with his own 
eyes that I'm grown up, and big enough 
to tuck him under my left arm and spank 
him, just as if he were a little naughty boy 
—confound the brute! 

Then, suddenly, 


‘* Maurice, au piquet pour une heure!” 


** Moi, m’sieur?” 

“Oui, vous!” 

** Pourquoi, m’sieur?” 

** Parce que ¢a me plait!” 
































‘‘TF HE ONLY KNEW!” 


And I wake—and could almost weep 
to find how old Lam! 

And Barty Josselin is no more—oli! 
my God!....and his dear wife survived 
him just twenty-four hours! 


Behold us both ‘‘ en Philosophie!” 

And Barty the head boy of the school, 
though not the oldest—and the brilliant 
show-boy of the class. 

Just before Easter (1851) he and I and 
Rapaud and Laferté and Jolivet trois 
(who was nineteen) and Palaiseau and 


Bussy-Rabutin went up for our ‘* bachot ” 
at the Sorbonne. 

We sat in a kind of big musty school 
room with about thirty other boys from 
other schools and colleges. There we sat 
side by side from ten till twelve at long 
desks, and had a long piece of Latin dic- 
tated to us, with the punctuation in French: 
‘‘un point—point et virgule—deux points 
—point d’exclamation — guillemets—ou 
vrez la parenthése,” etc., etc.— monot 
onous details that enervate one at such a 
moment! 
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Then we set to work with our diction- 
aries and wrote out a translation accord- 
ing toour lights—a pion walking about 
and watching us narrowly for cribs, in 
case we should happen to have one for 
this particular extract, which was most 
unlikely. 

Barty’s nose bled, I remember—and this 
made him nervous. 

Then we went and lunched at the Café 
de l’Odéon, on the best omelet we had 
ever tasted. 

‘‘Te rappeles-tu cette omelette?” said 
poor Barty to me only last Christmas as 
ever was! 

Then we went back with our hearts 
in our mouths to find if we had qualified 
ourselves by our “ version écrite”’ for the 
oral examination that comes after, and 
which is so easy to pass—the examiners 
having lunched themselves into good-na- 
ture. 

There we stood panting, some fifty boys 
and masters,in a small, whitewashed room 
like a prison. An official comes in and 
puts the list of candidates in a frame on 
the wall, and we crane our necks over 
each other’s shoulders. 

And, lo! Barty is plucked—collé/ and 
Thave passed, and actually Rapaud—and 
no one else from Brossard’s! 

An old man—a parent or grandparent 
probably of some unsuccessful candidate— 
bursts into tears and exclaims, 

‘*Oh! qué malheur—qué malheur!” 

A shabby, tall, pallid youth, in the uni- 
form of the Collége Ste.-Barbe, rushes 
down the stone stairs shrieking, 

‘Ca pue linjustice, ici!” 

One hears him all over the place: ter- 
rible heartburns and tragic disappoint- 
ments in the beginning of life resulted 
from failure in this first step—a failure 
which disqualified one for all the little 
government appointments so dear to the 
heart of the frugal French parent. ‘‘ Mille 
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Barty took his defeat pretty easily—he 
put it all down to his nose bleeding—and 
seemed so pleased at my success, and my 
dear mother’s delight in it, that he was 
soon quite consoled: he was always like 
that. 

To M. Mérovée, Barty’s failure was as 
great a disappointment as it was a painful 
surprise. 

“Try again, Josselin! Don’t leave 
here till you have passed. If you are 
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content to fail in this, at the very outset 
of your career, you will never succeed in 
anything through life! Stay with us as 
my guest till you can go up again, and 
again if necessary. Do, my dear child— 
it will make me so happy! I shall feel 
it as a proof that you reciprocate in some 
degree the warm friendship I have al- 
ways borne you—in common with every- 
body in the schdol! Je t’en prie, mon 
garcon !” 

Then he went to the Rohans and tried 
to persuade them. But Lord Archibald 
didn’t care much about Bachots, nor his 
wife either. They were going back to 
live in England, besides; and Barty was 
going into the Guards. 

I left school also—with a mixture of 
hope and elation, and yet the most poig- 
nant regret. 

I can hardly find words to express the 
gratitude and affection I felt for Mérovée 
Brossard when I bade him farewell. 

Except his father before him, he was 
the best and finest Frenchman I ever 
knew. There is nothing invidious in my 
saying this, and in this way. I merely 
speak of the Brossards, father and son, 
as Frenchmen in this connection, because 
their admirable qualities of heart and 
mind were so essentially French; they 
would have done equal honor to any 
country in the world. 

I corresponded with him regularly for 
a few years, and so did Barty; and then 
our letters grew fewer and farther be- 
tween, and finally left off altogether—as 
nearly always happens in such cases, I 
think. And I never saw him again; for 
when he broke up the school he went to 
his own province in the southeast, and 
lived there till twenty years ago, when he 
died—unmarried, I believe. 

Then there was Monsieur Bonzig, and 
Mlle. Marceline, and others—and three or 
four boys with whom both Barty and I 
were on terms of warm and intimate 
friendship. None of these boys that I 
know of have risen to any world-wide 
fame—and, oddly enough, none of them 
have ever given sign of life to Barty Jos- 
selin, who is just as famous in France for 
his French literary work as on this side 
of the Channel for all he has done in 
English. He towers just as much there 
as here; and this double eminence now 
dominates the entire globe, and we are 
beginning at last to realize everywhere 
that this bright luminary in our firma- 
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ment is no planet, like Mars or Jupiter, 
but, like Sirius, a sun. 

Yet never a line from an old comrade 
in that school where he lived for four 
years, and was so strangely popular—and 
which he so filled with his extraordinary 
personality! 


So much for Barty Josselin’s school life 
and mine. I fear I may have dwelt on 
them at too great a length. No period 
of time has ever been for me so bright 
and happy as those seven years I spent 
at the Institution F. Brossard—especially 
the four years I spent there with Barty 
Josselin. The older I get, the more I 
love to recall the trivial little incidents 
that made for us both the sum of exist- 
ence in those happy days. 

La chasse aux souvenirs d’enfance! 
what better sport can there be, or more 
bloodless, at my time of life? 

And all the lonely pathetic pains and 
pleasures of it, now that he is gone! 

The winter twilight has just set in— 
‘*betwixt dog and wolf.” I wander alone 
(but for Barty’s old mastiff, who follows 
me willy-nilly) in the woods and lanes 
that surround Marsfield on the Thames, 
the picturesque abode of the Josselins. 

Darker and darker it grows. I no 
longer make out the familiar trees and 
hedges, and forget how cold itis and how 
dreary. 

“Je marcherai les yeux fixés sur mes pensées, 

Sans rien voir au dehors, sans efitendre aucun 

bruit— 
Seul, inconnu, le dos courbé, les mains croisées: 

Triste —et le jour pour moi sera comme la 

nuit.” 


(This is Victor Hugo, not Barty Josse- 
lin.) 

It’s really far away I am—across the 
sea; across the years, oh, Posthumus! in 
a sunny play-ground that has been built 
over long ago—or overgrown with lawns 
and flower-beds and costly shrubs. 

Up rises some vague little rudiment of 
a hint of a ghost of a sunny funny old 
French remembrance long forgotten—a 
brand-new old remembrance—a kind of 
will-o’-the-wisp. Chut! my soul stalks it 
on tiptoe, while these earthly legs bear this 
poor old body of clay, by mere reflex ac- 
tion, straight home to the beautiful Elisa- 
bethan house on the hill: through the 
great warm hall, up the broad oak stairs, 
into the big cheerful music-room like a 
studio—ruddy and bright with the huge 


log fire opposite the large window. All is 
on an ample scale at Marsfield, people and 
things! and I! sixteen stone, good Lord! 

How often that window has been my 
beacon on dark nights! I used to watch 
for it from the train—a landmark in a 
land of milk and honey—the kindliest 
light that ever led me yet on earth. 

I sit me down in my own particular 
chimney-corner, in my own cane-bottom 
ed chair by the fender, and stare at the 
blaze with my friend the mastiff. An 
old war-battered tomcat Barty was fond 
of jumps up and makes friends too. There 
goes my funny littleFrench remembrance, 
trying to fly up the chimney like a burnt 
love-letter. .. 

Barty’s eldest daughter (Roberta), a 
stately tall Hebe in black, brings me a 
very sizable cup of tea, just as I like it. 
A well-grown little son of hers, a very 
Ganymede, beau comme le jour, brings 
me a cigarette, and insists on lighting it 
for me himself. I like that too. 

Another daughter of Barty’s, ‘‘la rossi- 
gnolle,” as we call her—though there is 
no such word that I know of—goes to 
the piano and sings little French songs of 
forty, fifty years ago—songs that she has 
learnt from her dear papa. 

Heavens! what a voice! and how like 
his, but for the difference of sex and her 
long and careful training (which he never 
had); and the accent, how perfect! 

Then suddenly: 

“A Saint-Blaize, A la Zuecea... 
Vous étiez, vous étiez bien aise! 
A Saint-Blaize, 4 la Zuecca... 
Nous étions, nous étions bien 1a! 
Mais de vous en souvenir 
Prendrez-vous ia peine? 
Mais de vous en souvenir, 
Et d’y revenir ? 
A Saint-Blaize, 4 la Zuecca... 
Vivre et mourir 1a!” 

So sings Mrs. Trevor (Mary Josselin 
that was) in the richest, sweetest voice | 
know. And behold! at last I have caught 
my little French remembrance, just as the 
lamps are being lit—and I transfix it with 
my pen and write it down... 

And then with a sigh I scratch it all 
out again, sunny and funny as it is. For 
it’s all about a comical adventure 1 had 
with Palaiseau, the sniffer at the féte de 
St.-Cloud—all about a tame magpie, a 
gendarme, a blanchisseuse, and a volume 
of de Musset’s poems; and doesn’t concern 
Barty in the least; for it so happened that 
Barty wasn’t there! 
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Thus, in the summer of 1851, Barty Jos- 
selin and I bade adieu forever to our 
happy school life—and for a few years to 
our beloved Paris—and for many years 
to our close intimacy of every hour in 
the day. 

I remember spending two or three af- 
ternoons with him at the great exhibition 
in Hyde Park just before he went on a 
visit to his grandfather, Lord Whitby, in 
Yorkshire —and happy afternoons they 
were! and we made the most of them. 
We saw all there was to be seen there, I 
think; and found ourselves always drift- 
ing back to the ‘‘ Amazon” and the 
‘Greek Slave,” for both of which Barty’s 
admiration was boundless. 

And so was mine. They made the fe- 
male fashions for 1851 quite deplorable 
by contrast—especially the shoes, and the 
way of dressing the hair; we almost came 
to the conclusion that female beauty 
when unadorned is adorned the most. It 
awes and chastens one so! and wakes up 
the knight-errant inside!-even the smart- 
est French boots can’t do this! not the 
pinkest silken hose in all Paris! not all 
the frills and underfrills and wonderfrills 
that M. Paul Bourget can so eloquently 
describe! 


My father had taken a house for us in 
Brunswick Square, next to the Foundling 


Hospital. He was about to start an Eng- 
lish branch of the Vougeot-Conti firm in 
the City. I will not trouble the reader 
with any details about this enterprise, 
which presented many difficulties at first, 
and indeed rather crippled our means. 

My mother was anxious that I should 
go to one of the universities, Oxford or 
Cambridge; but this my father could not 
afford. She had a great dislike to busi- 
ness—and so had I; from different mo- 
tives, I fancy. I had the wish to become 
a man of science—a passion that had been 
fired by M. Dumollard, whose special 
chemistry class at the Pension Brossard, 
with its attractive experiments, had been 
of the deepest interest to me. I have not 
described it because Barty did not come in. 

Fortunately for my desire, my good 
father had great sympathy with me in 
this; so I was entered as a student at the 
Laboratory of Chemistry at University 
College, close by—in October, 1851—and 
studied there for two years, instead of go- 
ing at once into my father’s business in 
Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, which would 
have pleased him even more. 


At about the same time Barty was pre- 
sented with a commission in the Second 
Battalion of the Grenadier Guards, and 
joined immediately. 

Nothing could have been more widely 
apart than the lives we led, or the society 
we severally frequented. 

I lived at home with my people; he in 
rooms on a second floor in St. James's 
Street; he had a semi-grand piano, and 
luxurious furniture, and bookcases al- 
ready well filled, and nicely colored litho- 
graph engravings on the walls—beautiful 
female faces—the gift of Lady Archibald, 
who had superintended Barty’s installa- 
tion with kindly maternal interest, but 
little appreciation of high art. There 
were also foils, boxing- gloves, dumb- 
bells, and Indian clubs; and many wea- 
pons, ancient and modern, belonging 
more especially to his own martial pro- 
fession. They were most enviable quar- 
ters. But he often came to see us in 
Brunswick Square, and dined with us 
once or twice a week, and was made 
much of—even by my father, who thor- 
oughly disapproved of everything about 
him except his own genial and agreeable 
self, which hadn't altered in the least. 

My father was much away—in Paris 
and Dijon—and Barty made rain and 
fine weather in our dull abode, to use a 
French expression—il y faisait la pluie 
et lebeau temps. That is, it rained there 
when he was away, and he brought the 
fine weather with him; and we spoke 
French all round. 

The greatest pleasure I could have was 
to breakfast with Barty in St. James's 
Street on Sunday mornings, when he was 
not serving his Queen and country—either 
alone with him or with two or three of 
his friends—mostly young carpet war- 
riors like himself; and very charming 
young fellows they were. I have always 
been fond of warriors, young or old, and 
of whatever rank, and wish to goodness 
I had been a warrior myself. I feel sure 
I should have made a fairly good one! 

Then we would spend an hour or two 
in athletic exercises and smoke many 
pipes. And after this, in the summer, we 
would walk in Kensington Gardens and 
see the Rank and Fashion. In those days 
the Rank and Fashion were not above 
showing themselves in the Kensington 
Gardens of a Sunday afternoon, crossing 
the Serpentine Bridge again and again 
between Prince’s Gate and Bayswater. 
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Then for dinner we went to some 
pleasant foreign pothouse in or near 
Leicester Square, where they spoke French 
and ate and drank it!—and then back 
again to his rooms. Sometimes we would 
be alone, which I liked best: we would 
read and smoke and be happy; or he 
would sketch, or pick out accompani- 
ments on his guitar; often not exchan- 
ging a word, but with a delightful sense 
of close companionship which silence al- 
most intensified. * 

Sometimes we were in very jolly com- 
pany: more warriors; young Robson, the 
actor who became so famous; a big negro 
pugilist, called Snowdrop; two medical 
students from St. George’s Hospital, who 
boxed well and were capital fellows; and 
an academy art student, who died a Royal 
Academician, and who did not approve 
of Barty’s mural decorations and laughed 
at the colored lithographs; and many 
others of all sorts. There used to be 
much turf talk, and sometimes a little 
eard- playing and mild gambling — but 
Barty’s tastes did not lie that way. 

His idea of a pleasant evening was 
putting on the gloves with Snowdrop, or 
any one else who chose—or fencing—or 
else making music; or being funny in 
any way one could; and for this he had 
quite a special gift: he had sudden droll 
inspirations that made one absolutely 
hysterical— mere things of suggestive 
look or sound or gesture, reminding one 
of Robson himself, but quite original; ab- 
solute senseless rot and drivel, but still it 
made one laugh till one’s sides ached. 
And he never failed of success in achiev- 
ing this. 

Among the dullest and gravest of us, 
and even some of the most high-minded, 
there is often a latent longing for this 
kind of happy idiotic fooling, and a grate- 
ful fondness for those who can supply it 
without effort and who delight in doing 
so. Barty was the precursor of the Ar- 
thur Robertses and Fred Leslies and Dan 
Lenos of our day, although he developed 
in quite another direction! 

Then of a sudden he would sing some 
little twopenny love-ballad or sentimen- 
tal nigger melody so touchingly that one 
had the lump in the throat; poor Snow- 
drop would weep by spoonfuls! 

By-the-way, it suddenly occurs to me 
that I'm mixing things up—confusing 
Sundays and week-days; of course our 
Sunday evenings were quiet and respecta- 





ble, and I much preferred them when he 
and I were alone; he was then another 
person altogether—a thoughtful and in 
telligent young Frenchman, who loved 
reading poetry aloud or being read to: 
especially English poetry—Byron! He 
was faithful to his ‘‘ Don Juan,” his He- 
brew melodies—his ‘‘ O’er the glad waters 
of the deep blue sea.” We knew them al! 
by heart, or nearly so, and yet we read 
them still: and Victor Hugo and Lamar 
tine, and dear Alfred de Musset. .. . 

And one day I discovered another A|- 
fred who wrote verses—Alfred the Great. 
as we called him—one Alfred Tennyson, 
who had written a certain poem, among 
others, called ‘‘In Memoriam ”—whick | 
carried off to Barty’s and read out aloud 
one wet Sunday evening, and the Sunday 
evening after, and other Sunday even- 
ings; and other poems by the same hand: 
‘‘Locksley Hali,” ‘‘ Ulysses,” ‘‘ The Lotos 
Eaters,” ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott”—and the 
chord of Byron passed in music out of 
sight. 

Then Shelley dawned upon us, and John 
Keats, and Wordsworth—and our Sunday 
evenings were of a happiness to be remem- 
bered forever; at least they were so to me! 

If Barty Josselin were on duty on the 
Sabbath, it was a blank day for Robert 
Maurice. For it was not very lively at 
home — especially when my father was 
there. He was the best and kindest man 
that ever lived, but his businesslike seri 
ousness about this world, and his anxiety 
about the next, and his Scotch Sabbatari- 
anism, were deadly depressing ; combined 
with the aspect of London on the Lord’s 
day—London east of Russell Square! Oh, 
Paris.. Paris. .. and the yellow omnibus 
that took us both there together, Barty 
and me, at eight on a Sunday morning in 
May or June, and didn’t bring us back to 
school till fourteen hours later! 

I shall never forget one gloomy wintry 
Sunday—somewhere in 1854 or 5, if I’m 
not mistaken, towards the end of Barty’s 
career as a Guardsman. 

Twice after lunch I had called at Barty’s, 
who was to have been on duty in barracks 
or at the Tower that morning; he had 
not come back; I called for him at his 
club, but he hadn’t been there either— 
and I turned my face eastward and 
homeward with a sickening sense of des- 
olate ennui and deep disgust of London 
for which I could find no terms that are 
fit for publication ! 


























And this was not lessened by the bitter 
reproaches I made myself for being such 
a selfish and unworthy son and brother. 
It was precious dull at home for my 
mother and sister —and my place was 
there. 

They were just lighting the lamps as I 
got to the arcade in the quadrant—and 
there I ran against the cheerful Barty. 
Joy! what a change in the aspect of ev- 
erything! It rained light! He pulled a 
new book out of his pocket, which he had 
just borrowed from some fair lady—and 
showed it to me. It was called Maud. 

We dined at Pergolese’s,in Rupert Street 
—and went back to Barty’s—and read 
the lovely poem out loud, taking it by 
turns; and that is the most delightful 
recollection I have since I left the Insti- 
tution F. Brossard! 

Oceasionally I dined with him ‘‘on 
guard” at St. James’s Palace—and well 
I could understand all the attractions of 
his life, so different from mine, and see 
what a good fellow he was to come so 
often to Brunswick Square, and seem so 
happy with us. 

The reader will conclude that I was a 
kind of over-affectionate pestering dull 
dog, who made this brilliant youth’s life 
a burden to him. It was really not so; 
we had very many tastes in common; 
and with all his various temptations, he 
had a singularly constant and affection- 
ate nature— and was of a Frenchness that 
made French thought and talk and com- 
mune almost a daily necessity. We 
nearly always spoke French when to- 
gether alone, or with my mother and sis- 
ter. It would have seemed almost un- 
natural not to have done so. 

I always feel a special tenderness tow- 
ards young people whose lives have been 
such that those two languages are exact- 
ly the same to them. It means so many 
things to me. It doubles them in my 
estimation, and I seem to understand 
them through and through. 

Nor did he seem to care much for the 
smart society of which he saw so much; 
perhaps the bar sinister may have made 
him feel less at his ease in general soci- 
ety than among his intimates and old 
friends. I feel sure he took this to heart 
more than any one would have thought 
possible from his careless manner. 

He only once alluded directly to this 
when we were together. I was speaking 
to him of the enviable brilliancy of his 
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lot. He looked at me pensively for a 
minute or two, and said, in English: 

‘* You've got a kink in your nose, Bob 
—if it weren't for that you'd be a deuced 
good-looking fellow—like me; but you 
ain't.” 

‘*Thanks—anything else?” said I. 

‘Well, [ve got a kink in my birth, 
you see—and that’s as big a kill-joy as I 
know. I hate it!” 

It was hard luck. He would have 
made such a splendid Marquis of Whit- 
by! and done such honor to the proud 
old family motto: 

**Roy ne puis, prince ne daigne, Ro- 
han je suis!” 

Instead of which he got himself a sig- 
net-ring, and on it he caused to be en- 
graved a zero within a naught, and round 
them: 

‘*Rohan ne puis, roi ne daigne. Rien 
ne suis!” 

Soon it became pretty evident that a 
subtle change was being wrought in him. 

He had quite lost his power of feeling 
the north, and missed it dreadfully; he 
could no longer turn his back-summer- 
sault with ease and safety; he had over- 
come his loathing for meat, and also his 
dislike for sport—he had, indeed, become 
a very good shot. 

But he could still hear and see and 
smell with all the keenness of a young 
animal or asavage. And that must have 
made his sense of being alive very much 
more vivid than is the case with other 
mortals. 

He had also corrected his quick impul- 
sive tendency to slap faces that were an 
inch or two higher up than hisown. He 
didn’t often come across one, for one 
thing—then it would not have been con- 
sidered ‘‘ good form” in her Majesty’s 
Household Brigade. 

When he was a boy, as the reader may 
recollect, he was fond of drawing lovely 
female profiles with black hair and an 
immense black eye, and gazing at them 
as he smoked a cigarette and listened to 
pretty, light music. He developed a most 
ardent admiration for female beauty, and 
mixed more and more in worldly and 
fashionable circles (of which I saw no- 
thing whatever)—circles where the hea- 
venly gift of beauty is made more of, 
perhaps, than is quite good for its pos- 
sessors, whether female or male. 

He was himself of a personal beauty so 
exceptional that incredible temptations 
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came hisway. Aristocratic people all over 
the world make great allowance for beau- 
ty-born frailties that would spell ruin and 
everlasting disgrace for women of the class 
to which it is my privilege to belong. 

Barty, of course, did not confide his 
love-adventures to me; in this he was 
no Frenchman. But I saw quite enough 
to know he was more pursued than pur- 
suing: and what a pursuer, to a man built 
like that! no innocent, impulsive young 
girl, no simple maiden in her flower—no 
Elaine. 

But a magnificent full-blown peeress, 
who knew her own mind and had no- 
thing to fear, for her husband was no 
better than herself. But for that, a Gui- 
nevere and Vivien rolled into one, plus 
Messalina! 

Nor was she the only light o’ love; 
there are many naughty ‘‘ grandes dames 
de par le monde” whose easy virtue fits 
them like a silk stocking, and who live 
and love pretty much as they please with- 
out loss of caste, so long as they keep 
clear of any open seandal. It is one of 
the privileges of high rank. 

Then there were the ladies gay, frankly 
of the half-world, these—laughter-loving 
hetairze, with perilously soft hearts for 
such as Barty Josselin! There was even 
poor listless lazy languid Jenny, ‘‘ Fond 
of a kiss and fond of a guinea!” 

His heart was never touched—of that I 
feel sure; and he was not vain of these 
triumphs; but he was a very reckless 
youth, a kind of young John Churchill 
before Sarah Jennings took him in hand 
— absolutely non-moral about such things, 
rather than immoral. 

He grew to be a quite notorious young 
man about town; and, most unfortunate- 
ly for him, Lord (and even Lady) Archi- 
bald Rohan were so fond of him, and so 
proud, and so amiably non-moral them- 
selves, that he was left to go as he might. 

He also developed some very rowdy 
tastes indeed—and so did I! 

It was the fashion for our golden youth 
in the fifties todo so. Every night in the 
Haymarket there was a kind of noisy sat- 
urnalia, in which golden youths joined 
hands with youths who were by no means 
golden, to give much trouble to the police, 
and fill the pockets of the keepers of night- 
houses — ‘‘ Bob Croft’s,” ‘‘ Kate Hamil- 
ton’s,”’ ‘‘ the Piccadilly Saloon,” and other 
haunts equally well pulled down and for- 
gotten. It was good, in these regions, to 


be young and big and strong like Barty 
and me, and well versed in the “‘ handling 
of one’s daddles.” I suppose London 
was the only great city in the world where 
such things could be. I am afraid that 
many strange people of both sexes called 
us Bob and Barty; people the mere sight 
or hearing of whom would have given 
my poor dear father fits! 

Then there was a little public-house in 
St. Martin’s Lane, kept by big Ben the 
prize-fighter. In a room at the top of the 
house there used to be much sparring. We 
both of us took a high degree in the noble 
art—especially I, if it be not bragging to 
say so; mostly on account of my weight, 
which was considerable for my age. It 
was in fencing that he beat me hollow: 
he was quite the best fencer I ever met; 
the lessons at school of Bonnet’s prévét 
had borne good fruit in his case. 

Then there were squalid dens frequent 
ed by touts and betting-men and medical 
students, where people sang and fought 
and laid the odds and got very drunk— 
and where Barty’s performances as a vo 
calist, comic and sentimental (especially 
the latter), raised enthusiasm that seems 
almost incredible among such a brutal 
ized and hardened crew. 

One night he and I and a medical stu 
dent called Ticklets, who had a fine bass 
voice, disguised ourselves as paupers, and 
went singing for money about Camden 
Town and Mornington Crescent and Re- 
gent’s Park. It took us about an hour to 
make eighteen pence. Barty played the 
guitar, Ticklets the tambourine, and I the 
bones. Then we went to the Haymarket, 
and Barty made five pounds in no time; 
most of it in silver donations from unfor- 
tunate women—English, of course—who 
are among the softest-hearted and most 
generous creatures in the world. 


*“O lachrymarum fons!” 


I forget what use we made of the money 
—a good one, I feel sure. 

I am sorry to reveal all this, but Barty 
wished it. Forty years ago such things 
did not seem so horrible as they would 
now, and the word ‘‘ Bounder” had not 
been invented. 


My sister Ida, when about fourteen 
(1853), beeame a pupil at the junior school 
in the Ladies’ College, 48 Bedford Square. 
She soon made friends—nice young girls, 
who came to our house, and it was much 
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the livelier. I used to hear much of 
them, and knew them well before I ever 
saw them—especially Leah Gibson, who 
lived in Tavistock Square, and was Ida’s 
special friend; at last 1 was quite anxious 
to see this paragon. 

One morning, as I carried Ida’s books 
on her way to school, she pointed out to 
me three girls of her own age, or less, who 
stood talking together at the gates of the 
Foundling Hospital. They were all three 
very pretty children—quite singularly so 

and became great beauties: one golden- 
haired, one chestnut-brown, one blue- 
black. The black-haired one was the 
youngest and the tallest—a fine, straight, 
bony child of twelve, with a flat back 
and square shoulders; she was very well 
dressed, and had nice brown boots with 
brown elastic sides on arched and straight- 
heeled slender feet, and white stockings 
on her long legs—a fashion in hose that 
has long gone out. She also wore a thick 
plait of black hair all down her back— 
another departed mode, and one not to be 
regretted, I think; and she swung her 
books round her as she talked, with easy 
movements, like a strong boy. 

‘*That’s Leah Gibson,” says my sister; 
‘*the tall one, with the long black plait.” 

Leah Gibson turned round and nodded 
to my sister and smiled—showing a deli- 
cate narrow face, a clear pale complexion, 
very beautiful white pearly teeth between 
very red lips, and an extraordinary pair 
of large black eyes—rather close together 
—the blackest I ever saw, but with an 
expression so quick and penetrating and 
keen, and yet so good and frank and 
friendly, that they positively sent a litile 
warm thrill through me—though she 
was only twelve years old, and not a bit 
older than her age, and I a fast youth 
nearly twenty! 

And finding her very much to my taste, 
I said to my sister, just for fun, ‘* Oh— 
that’s Leah Gibson, is it? then some day 
Leah Gibson shall be Mrs. Robert Mau- 
rice!” 

From which it may be inferred that I 
looked on Leah Gibson, at the first sight 
of her, as likely to become some day an 
extremely desirable person. 

She did. 

The Gibsons lived in a very good house 
in Tavistock Square. They seenied very 
well off. Mrs. Gibson had a nice carriage, 
which she kept entirely with her own 
money. Her father, who was dead, had 
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been a wealthy solicitor. He had left a 
large family, and to each of them prop- 
erty worth £300 a year, and a very liberal 
allowance of good looks. 

Mr. Gibson was in business in the City. 

Leah, their only child, was the darling 
of their hearts and the apple of their 
eyes. To dress her beautifully, to give 
her all the best masters money could pro- 
cure, and treat her to every amusement 
in London—theatres, the opera, all the 
concerts and shows there were, and give 
endless young parties for her pleasure— 
all this seemed the principal interest of 
their lives. 

Soon after my first introduction to 
Leah, Ida and I received an invitation to 
a kind of juvenile festivity at the Gib- 
son’s, and went, and spent a delightful 
evening. We were received by Mrs. Gib- 
son most cordially. She was such an ex- 
tremely pretty person, and so charmingly 
dressed, and had such winning, natural, 
genial manners, that I fell in love with 
her at first sight; she was also very play- 
ful and fond of romping; for she was 
young still, having married at seventeen. 

Her mother, Mrs. Bletchley (who was 
present) was a Spanish Jewess—a most 
magnificent and beautiful old person in 
splendid attire, tall and straight, with 
white hair and thick black eyebrows, and 
large eyes as black as night! 

In Leah the high Sephardic Jewish type 
was more marked than in Mrs. Gibson 
(who was not Jewish at all in aspect, and 
took after her father, the late Mr. Bletch- 
ley). 

It is a type that sometimes, just now 
and again, can be so pathetically noble 
and beautiful in a woman, so suggestive 
of chastity and the most passionate love 
combined—love conjugal and filial and 
maternal—love that implies all the big 
practical obligations and responsibilities 
of human life, that the mere term “‘ Jew- 
ess ’’ (and especially its French equivalent) 
brings to my mind some vague, mysteri 
ous, exotically poetic image of all I love 
best in woman. I find myself dreaming 
of Rebecca of York, as I used to dream of 
her in the English class at Brossard’s, 
where I so pitied poor Ivanhoe for his 
misplaced constancy. 

If Rebecca at fifty-five was at all like 
Mrs. Bletchley, poor old Sir Wilfred’s re- 
grets must have been all that Thackeray 
made them out to be in his immortal story 
of Rebecca and Rowena. 
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Mr. Gibson was a good-looking man, 
some twelve or fifteen years older than 
his wife; his real vocation was to be a 
low comedian; this showed itself on my 
first introduction to him. He informally 
winked at me and said: 

‘* Esker voo ker jer dwaw lah vee? Ah! 
kel Bonnure!” 

This idiotic speech (all the French he 
knew) was delivered in so droll and nat- 
ural a manner that I took to him at once. 
Barty himself couldn’t have been funnier! 

Well, we had games of forfeits and 
danced, and Ida played charming things 
by Mendelssohn on the piano, and Leah 
sang very nicely in a fine bold frank deep 
voice, like a choir-boy’s, and Mrs. Gibson 
danced a Spanish fandango, and display- 
ed feet and ankles of which she was very 
proud, and had every right to be; and 
then Mr. Gibson played a solo on the 
flute, and sang ‘‘ My Pretty Jane ”’—both 
badly enough to be very funny without 
any conscious effort or straining on his 
part. Then we supped, and the food was 
good, and we were all very jolly indeed; 
and after supper Mr. Gibson said to me: 

‘*Now, Mister Parleyvoo— can’t you 
do something to amuse the company? 
You're big enough!” 

I professed my willingness to do any- 
thing—and wished I was as Barty more 
than ever! 

‘* Well, then,” says he—‘‘ kneel to the 
wittiest, bow to the prettiest--and kiss the 
one you love best.” 

This was rather a large order—but I 
did as wellas I could. I went down on 
my knees to Mr. Gibson and craved his 
paternal blessing; and made my best 
French bow with my heels together to 
old Mrs. Bletchley; and kissed my sister, 
warmly thanking her in public for hav- 
ing introduced me to Mrs. Gibson: and 
as far as mere social success is worth any- 
thing, I was the Barty of that party! 

Anyhow, Mr. Gibson conceived for me 
an admiration he never failed to express 
when we met afterwards, and though this 
was fun, of course, I had really won his 
heart. 

It is but a humble sort of triumph to 
crow over—and where does Barty Josse- 
lin come in ? 

Pazienza! 

‘*Well—what do you think of Leah Gib- 
son?” said my sister, as we walked home 
together through Torrington Square. 

‘**T think she’s a regular stunner,” said 


I—‘‘like her mother and her grandmo- 
ther before her, and probably her great 
grandmother too.” 
And being a poetical youth, and we! 
up in my Byron, I declaimed: 
“She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes”... 
Old fogy as I am, and still given to 
poetical quotations, I never made a more 
felicitous quotation than that. I little 
guessed then to what splendor that bony 
black-eyed damsel would reach in time. 


All through this period of high life and 
low dissipation Barty kept his unalterable 
good-humor and high spirits—and espe- 
cially the kindly grace of manner and 
tact and good-breeding that kept him from 
ever offending the most fastidious, in spite 
of his high spirits, and made him many a 
poor grateful outcast’s friend and darling. 

I remember once dining with him at 
GreenWich in very distinguished com 
pany; I don’t remember how I came to 
be invited —through Barty, no doubt. 
He got me many invitations that I often 
thought it better not to accept. ‘‘ Ne su- 
tor ultra crepidam !” 

It was a fish dinner, and Barty ate and 
drank a surprising amount—and so did I, 
and liked it very much. 

We were all late and hurried for the 
last train, some twenty of us—and Barty, 
Lord Archibald, and I, and a Colonel 
Walker Lindsay, who has since become 
a peer and a Field-Marshal (and is now 
dead), were all pushed together into a car- 
riage, already occupied by a distinguished 
clergyman and a charming young lady— 
probably his daughter; from his dress, he 
was either a dean or a bishop, and I sat 
opposite to him—in the corner. 

Barty was very noisy and excited as the 
train moved off; he was rather tipsy, in 
fact—and I was alarmed, on account of 
the clerical gentleman and his female 
companion. As we journeyed on, Barty 
began to romp and play the fool and per- 
form fantastic tricks—to the immense de- 
light of the future Field-Marshal. He 
twisted two pocket-handkerchiefs into hu- 
man figures, one on each hand, and made 
them sing to each other—like Grisi and 
Mario in the Huguenots—and clever drivel 
of that kind. Lord Archibald and Colo- 
nel Lindsay were beside themselves with 

«glee at all this; they also had dined well. 
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Then he imitated a poor man fishing in 
St. James’s Park and not catching any 
fish. And this really was uncommonly 
good and true to life—with wonderful 
artistic details; that showed keen obser- 
vation. 

I saw that the bishop and his daughter 
(if such they were) grew deeply interest- 
ed, and laughed and chuckled discreétly ; 
the young lady had a charming expres- 
sion on her face as she watched the idiotic 
Barty, who got more idiotic with every 
mile—and this was to be the man who 
wrote Sardonyzx ! 
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As the train slowed into the London 
station, the bishop leant forward towards 
me and inquired, in a whisper, 

‘*May I ask the name of your singu- 
larly delightful young friend?” 

‘*His name is Barty Josselin,”’ I an- 
swered. 

‘*Not of the Grenadier Guards?” 

“Ts.” 

“Oh, indeed! a—yes—I've heard of 
him—” 

And his lordship’s face became hard 
and stern—aand soon we all got out. 

[v0 BR CONTINUED. ] 
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HOW THE LAW GOT 


INTO THE CHAPARRAL. 


BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


“TS have heard about the Texas 
Rangers?” said the Deacon to me 
one night, in the San Antonio Club. 
“Yes? Well, come up to my rooms, 
and I will introduce you to one of the old 
originals—dates way back in the ‘ thir- 
ties’—there aren't many of them left now 

and if we can get him to talk, he will 
tell you stories that 
will make your eyes 
hang out ou your 
shirt front.” 

We entered the 
Deacon's cozy bach- 
elor apartments, 
where I was intro- 
duced to Colonel 
‘*Rip” Ford, of the 
old-time Texas Ran- 
gers. Ifound hima 
very old man, with a 
wealth of snow-white 
hair and_ beard 
bent, but not with- 
ered. As he sunk 
on his stiffened limbs 
into the arm-chair, 
we disposed oursel ves 
quietly and almost 
reverentially, while 
we lighted cigars. 
We began the ap- 
proaches by which 
we hoped to loosen 
the history of a wild 
past from one of the 
very few tongues 
, which can still wag 
Ut sila 
7 ov on the days when 

3" the Texans, the Co- 

manches, and the 

Mexicans chased one 

another over the plains of Texas, and shot 

and stabbed to find who should inherit the 
land. 

Through the veil of tobacco smoke the 
ancient warrior spoke his sentences slow- 
ly, at intervals, as his mind gradually 
separated and arranged the details of 
countless fights. His head bowed in 
thought; anon it rose sharply at recol- 
lections, and as he breathed, the shouts 
and lamentations of crushed men— the 
yells and shots—the thunder of horses’ 
hoofs—the full fury of the desert combats 


“ame to the pricking ears of the Deacon 
and me. 

We saw through the smoke. the brave 
young faces of the hosts which poured 
into Texas to war with the enemies of 
their race. They were clad in loose hunt 
ing - frocks, leather leggings, and broad 
black hats; had powder-horns and shot 
pouches hung about them; were armed 
with bowie-knives, Mississippi rifles, and 
horse- pistols; rode Spanish ponies, and 
were impelled by Destiny to conquer, 
like their remote ancestors, ‘the godless 
hosts of Pagan” who ‘‘came swimming 
o’er the Northern Sea.” 

‘*Rip” Ford lad not yet acquired lis 
front name in 18386, when he enlisted in 
the famous, Captain Jack Hayes’s compa- 
ny of Rangers, which was fighting the 
Mexicans in those days, and also trying 
incidentally to keep from being eaten up 
by the Comanches. 

Said the old Colonel: ‘‘ A merchant 
from our country journeyed to New York, 
and Colonel Colt, who was a friend of his, 
gave him two five-shooters—pistols they 
were, and little things. The merchant in 
turn presented them to Captain Jack 
Hayes. The captain liked them so well 
that he did not rest till every man jack 
of us had two apiece. 

‘** Directly,” mused the ancient one, 
with asmile of pleasant recollection, ‘‘ we 
had a fight with the Comanches—-up here 
above San Antonio. Hayes had fifteen 
men with him—he was doubling about 
the country for Indians. He found ‘sign,’ 
and after cutting their trail several times 
he could see that they were following him. 
Directly the Indians overtook the Rangers 
—there were seventy-five Indians. Cap- 
tain Hayes—bless his memory !—said, 
‘They are fixin’ to charge us, boys, and we 
must charge them.’ There were never 
better men in this world than Hayes had 
with him,” went on the Colonel with par- 
donable pride; ‘‘and mind you, he never 
made a fight without winning. 

‘* We charged, and in the fracas killed 
thirty-five Indians—only two of our men 
were wounded—so you see the five-shoot- 
ers were pretty good weapons. Of course 
they wan't any account compared with 
these modern ones, because they were too 
small, but they did those things. Just 
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after that Colonel Colt was induced to 
make bigger ones for us, some of which 
were half as long as your arm. 

‘*Hayes?) Oh, he was a surveyor, and 
used to go out beyond the frontiers about 
his work. The Indians used to jump him 
pretty regular; but he always whipped 
them, and so he was available fora Ranger 
captain. About then—let’s see,” and here 
the old head bobbed up from his chest, 
where it had sunk in thought—'‘ there 
was a commerce with Mexico just sprung 
up, but this was later—it only shows what 
that man Hayes used to do. The bandits 
used to waylay the traders, and they got 
very bad in the country. Captain Hayes 
went after them—he struck them near 
Lavade, and found the Mexicans had 
more than twice as many men as he did; 
but he caught them napping, charged 
them afoot—killed twenty-five of them, 
and got all their horses.” 

‘I suppose, Colonel, you have been 


TEXAS RANGERS 


charged by a Mexican lancer?” I in 
quired. 

‘**Oh yes, many times,” he answered, 

‘“ What did you generally do?” 

‘*Well—you see—in those days I reck- 
oned to be able to hit a man every time 
with a six-shooter at one hundred and 
twenty-five yards,” explained the old 
gentleman—which no doubt meant many 
dead lancers. 

“Then you do not think much of a 
lance as a weapon?” I pursued. 

‘*No; there is but one weapon. The 
six-shooter when properly handled is the 
only weapon—mind you, sir, I say prop- 
erly,” and here the old eyes blinked rap- 
idly over the great art as he knew its 
practice. 

**Then of course the rifle has its use. 
Under Captain Jack Hayes sixty of us 
made a raid once after the celebrated 
priest-leader of the Mexicans—Padre Ja- 
rante—which same was a devil of a fel- 
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low. We were very sleepy—had been 
two nights without sleep. AtSan Juan 
every man stripped his horse, fed, and 
went to sleep. We had passed Padre 
Jarante in the night without knowing it. 
At about twelve o'clock next day there 
was a terrible outcry—I was awakened 
by shooting. The Padre was upon us. 
Five men outlying stood the charge, and 
went under. We gathered, and the Padre 
charged three times. The third time he 
was knocked from his horse and killed. 
Then Captain Jack Hayes awoke, and we 
got ina big casa. The men took to the 
roof. As the Mexicans passed we emptied 
a great many saddles. As I got to tlie 
top of the casa I found two men quar- 
relling.” (Here theColonel chuckled.) ‘‘I 
asked what the matter was, and they were 
both claiming to have killed a certain 
Mexican who was lying dead some way 
olf. One said he had hit him in the 
head, and the other said he had hit him 
in the breast. I advised peace until after 
the fight. Well—after the shooting was 
over and the Padre’s men had had enough, 
we went out to the particular Mexican 
who was dead, and, sure enough, he was 
shot in the head and in the breast; so 
they laughed and made peace. About 
this time one of the spies came in and 
reported six hundred Mexicans coming. 
We made an examination of our ammu- 
nition, and found that we couldn't afford 
to fight six hundred Mexicans with sixty 
men, so we pulled out. This was in the 
Mexican war, and only goes to show that. 
Captain Hayes’s men could shoot all the 
Mexicans that could get to them if the 
ammunition would hold out.” 

‘*What was the most desperate fight 
you can remember, Colonel?” 

The old man hesitated; this required a 
particula® point of view—it was quality, 
not quantity, wanted now; and,to be sure, 
he was a connoisseur. After much study 
by the Colonel, during which the world 
lost many thrilling tales, the one which 
survived occurred in 1851. 

‘** My lieutenant, Ed Burleson, was or- 
dered to carry to San Antonio an Indian 
prisoner we had taken and turned over to 
the commanding officer at Fort McelIn- 
tosh. On his return, while nearing the 
Nueces River, he spied a couple of Ind- 
ians. Taking seven men, he ordered the 
balance to continue along the road. The 
two Indians proved to be fourteen, and 
they charged Burleson up to the teeth. 


Dismounting his men, he poured it into 
them from his Colt’s six-shooting rifles 
They killed or wounded all the Indians 
except two, some of them dying so nea 
the Rangers that they could put their 
hands on their boots. All but one of 
Burleson’s men were wounded—himself 
shot in the head with an arrow. One 
man had four ‘dogwood switches’* in 
his body, one of which was in his bowels. 
This man told me that every time he 
raised his gun to fire, the Indians would 
stick an arrow in him, but he said he 
didn’t care a cent. One Indian was lying 
right up close, and while dying tried to 
shoot an arrow, but his strength failed so 
fast that the arrow only barely left the 
bowstring. One of the Rangers in that 
figlt was a curious fellow—when young 
he had been captured by Indians, and 
had lived with them so long that he had 
Indian habits. In that fight he kept 
jumping around when loading, so as to be 
a bad target, the same as an Indian would 
under the circumstances, and he told Bur- 
leson he wished he had his boots off,so he 
could get around good ”-—and here the 
Colonel paused quizzically. ‘* Would you 
call that a good fight?” 

The Deacon and I put the seal of our 
approval on the affair, and the Colonel 
rambled aliead. 

“In 1858 I was commanding the fron- 
tier battalion of State troops on the whole 
frontier, and had my camp on the Deer 
Fork of the Brazos. The Comanches kept 
raiding the settlements. They would 
come down quietly, working well into 
the white lines, and then go back a-run- 
ning —driving stolen stock and killing 
and burning. I thought I would give 
them some of their own medicine. I con- 
cluded to give them a fight. I took two 
wagons, one hundred Rangers, and one 
hundred and thirteen Tahuahuacan Ind- 
ians. who were friendlies. We struck a 
good Indian trail on a stream which led 
up to the Canadian. We followed it till 
it got hot. I camped my outfit in such a 
manner as to conceal my force, and sent 
out my scouts, who saw the Indians hunt 
buffalo through spy-glasses. That night 
we moved. I sent Indians to locate the 
camp. They returned before day, and re- 
ported that the Indians were just a few 
miles ahead, whereat we moved forward. 
At daybreak, I remember, I was standing 
in the bull-wagon road leading to Santa 
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Fe and could see the Canadian River in 
our front — with eighty lodges just be- 
yond. Counting four men of fighting 
age to a lodge, tllat made a possible three 
hundred and twenty Indians. Just at 
sunup an Indian came across the river 
on a pony. Our Indians down below 
raised a yell—they always get excited. 
The Indian heard them—it was very still 
then. The Indian retreated slowly, and 
began to ride ina cirele. From where I 
was I could hear him puff like a deer—he 
was blowing the bullets away from him- 
self—he was a medicine-man. I heard 
five shots from the Jagers with which my 
Indians were armed. The painted pony 
of the medicine-man jumped ten feet in 
the air, it seemed to me, and fell over on 
his rider—then five more Jagers went off, 
and he was dead. I ordered the Tahua- 
huacans out in front, and kept the Ran- 
gers out of sight, because I wanted to 
charge home and kind of surprise them. 
Pretty soon I got ready, and gave the 
word. We charged. At the river we 
struck some boggy ground and _ floun- 
dered around considerable, but we got 
through. We raised the Texas yell, and 
away we went. I never expect again to 
hear such a noise—I never want to hear 
it—what with the whoops of the warriors 
—the screaming of the women and clil- 
dren — our boys yelling—the sliooting, 
and the horses just a-mixin’ up and 
a-stampedin’ around,” and the Colonel 
bobbed his head slowly as he continued. 
“One of my men didn’t know a buek 
from a squaw. There was an Indian 
woman on a pony with five children. 
He shot the pony—it seemed like you 
couldn’t see that pony for little Indians. 
We went through the camp, and the Ind- 
ians pulled out—spreading fanlike, and 
we arunning them. After a long chase 
I coneluded to come back. I saw lots of 
Indians around in the hills. When I got 
back, I found Captain Ross had formed 
my men in line. ‘What time in the 
morning is it?) I asked. ‘ Morning, hell!’ 
says he—‘it’s one o'clock!’ And so it 
was. Directly I saw an Indian coming 
down a hill near by, and then more Ind- 
ians and more Indians—till it seemed like 
they wa’n’t ever going to get through 
coming. We had struck a bigger outfit 
than the first one. That first Indian he 
bantered my men to come out single- 
handed and fight him. One after an- 
other, he wounded five of my Indians. I 
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ordered my Indians to engage them, and 
kind of get them down in the flat, where 
I could charge. After some running and 
shooting they did this,and I turned the 
Rangers loose. We drove them. The 
last stand they made they killed one of 
my Indians, wounded a Ranger, but left 
seven of their dead ina pile. It was now 
nearly nightfall, and. I discovered that 
my horses were broken down after fig)it- 
ing all day. I found it hard to restrain 
my men, they had got so heated up; but 
I gradually withdrew to where the figlt 
commenced, Tle Indian camp was plun- 
dered. In it we found painted buffalo 
robes witli beads a hand deep around the 
edges—the finest robes I have ever seen 
and heaps of goods plundered from the 
Sante Fe traders. On the way back I 
noticed a dead chief, and was for a mo- 
ment astonished to find pieces of flesh cut 
out of him; upon looking at a Tahualhua- 
ean warrior I saw a pair of dead hands 
tied behind his saddle. That night they 
had a cannibal feast. You see, the Ta- 
huahuacans say that the first one of their 
race was brought into the world by a 
wolf. ‘How am I to live?’ said the Ta- 
huahuacan. ‘The same as we do,’ said 
the wolf; and when they were with me, 
that isjust about how they lived. Ireckon 
it’s necessary to tell you about the old wo 
man who was found in our lines. She 
was looking at the sun and making in- 
cantations, a-cussing us out generally and 
elevating her voice. She said the Co- 
manches would get even for this day’s 
work. I directed my Indians to let her 
alone, but I was informed afterwards that 
that is just what they didn’t do.” 

At this point the Colonel's cigar went 
out, and directly he followed; but this is 
the manner in which he told of deeds 
which I know would fare better at the 
hands of one used to phrasing and capa- 
ble also of more points of view than tle 
Colonel was used to taking. The outlines 
of the thing are strong, however, because 
the Deacon and I understood that figlts 
were what the old Colonel had dealt in 
during his active life, much as other men 
do in stocks and bonds or wheat and corn. 
He had been a successful operator, and 
only recalled pleasantly the bull quota- 
tions. This type of Ranger is all but gone. 
A few may yet be found in outlying 
ranches. One of the most celebrated re- 
sides near San Antonio—‘‘ Big-foot Wal- 
lace” by name. He says he doesn’t mind 
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being called ‘‘ Big-foot,” because he is six 
feet two in height, and is entitled to big 
feet. His face is done off in a nest of 
white hair and beard,and is patriarchal 
in character. In 1836 he came out from 
Virginia to ‘‘ take toll” of the Mexicans 
for killing some relatives of his in the 
Fannin Massacre, and he considers that 
he has squared his accounts; but they had 
him on the debit side for a while. Be- 
ing captured in the Meir expedition, he 
walked as a prisoner to the city of Mex- 
ico, and did publie work for that country 
with a ball-and-chain attachment for two 
years. The prisoners overpowered thie 
guards and escaped on one occasion, but 
were overtaken by Mexican cavalry while 
dying of thirst in a desert. Santa Anna 
ordered their ‘‘decimation,” which meant 
that every tenth man was shot, their lot 
being determined by the drawing of a 
black bean from an earthen pot contain- 
ing a certain proportion of white ones. 
‘* Big-foot’? drew a white one. He was 
also a member of Captain Hayes’s com- 
pany, afterwards a captain of Rangers,and 
a noted Indian-fighter. Later he carried 
the mails from San Antonio to El Paso 
through a howling wilderness, but al- 
ways brought it safely through—if safely 
can be called lying thirteen days by a 
water -hole in the desert waiting for a 
broken leg to mend, and living mean- 
while on one prairie- wolf, which he man- 
aged toshoot. Wallace wasa professional 
hunter, who fought Indians and hated 
‘‘greasers’’; he belongs to the past, and 
has been ‘‘outspanned” under a civili- 
zation in which he has no place, and is 
to-day living in poverty. 

The civil war left Texas under changed 
conditions. That and the Mexican wars 
had determined its boundaries, however, 
and it rapidly filled up with new elements 
of population. Broken soldiers, outlaws, 
poor immigrants living in bull-wagons, 
poured in. ‘*Gone to Texas” had a sin- 
ister significance in the late sixties. When 
the railroad got to Abilene, Kansas, the 
cow-men of Texas found a market for 
their stock, and began trailing their herds 
up through the Indian country. Bands 
of outlaws organized under the leadership 
of desperadoes like Wes Hardin and King 
Fisher. They rounded up cattle regard- 
less of their owners’ rights, and resisted 
interference with force. The poor man 
pointed to his brand in the stolen herd 
and protested. He was shot. The big 
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owners were unable to protect themselves 

from loss. The property right was estab- 

lished by the six-shooter, and honest men 

were forced to the wall. In 1876 the 
property-holding classes went to the Le- 
gislature, got it to appropriate a hundred 
thousand dollars a year for two years, and 
the Ranger force was reorganized to carry 
the law into the chaparral. At this time 
many judges were in league with bandits; 
sheriffs were elected by the outlaws, and 
the electors were cattle-stealers. 

The Rangers were sworn to uphold the 
laws of Texas and the United States. 
They were deputy sheriffs, United States 
marshals—in fact, were often vested with 
any and every power, even to the extent 
of ignoring disreputable sheriffs. At 
times they were judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner, when the difficulties demanded ex- 
tremes. When a band of outlaws was 
located, detectives or spies were sent 
among them, who openly joined the des- 
peradoes, and gathered evidence to put 
the Rangers on their trail. Then, in the 
wilderness, with only the soaring buzzard 
or prowling coyote to look on, the Ranger 
and the outlaw met to fight with tigerish 
ferocity to the death. Shot, and lying 
prone, they fired until the palsied arm 
could no longer raise the six-shooter, and 
justice was satisfied as their bullets sped. 
The captains had the selection of their 
men, and the right to dishonorably dis- 
charge at will. Only men of irreproach- 
able character, who were fine ride:s and 
dead-shots, were taken. The spirit of ad- 
venture filled the ranks with the most 
prominent young men in the State, and 
to have been a Ranger is a badge of dis- 
tinction in Texas to this day. The dis- 
play of anything but a perfect willing- 
ness to die under any and all cireum- 
stances was fatal to a Ranger, and in 
course of time they got the moral on the 
bad man. Each one furnished his own 
horse and arms, while the State gave him 
ammunition, *‘ grub,” one dollar a day, 
and extra expenses. The enlistment was 
for twelve months. A list of fugitive 
Texas criminals was placed in his hands, 
with which he was expected to familiarize 
himself. Then, in small parties, they 
packed the bedding on their mule, they 
hung the handcuffs and leather thongs 
about its neck, saddled their riding-ponies, 
and threaded their way into the chap- 
arral. 


On an evening I had the pleasure of 
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TEXAS RANGERS HOLDING UP CHAPARRAL BANDITS. 


meeting two more distinguished Ranger 
officers — more modern types— Captains 
Lea Hall and Joseph Shely. Both of 
them big, forceful men, and loath to talk 
about themselves. It was difficult to asso- 
ciate the quiet gentlemen who sat smok- 
ing in the Deacon’s rooms with what 
men say; for the tales of their prowess 
in Texas always ends, ‘‘ aud that don’t 
count Mexicans, either.” The bandit 
never laid down his gun but with his life; 
so the ‘‘la ley de fuga’’* was in force in 
the chaparral, and the good people of 
Texas were satisfied with a very short ac- 
count of a Ranger's fight. 

The most distinguished predecessor of 
these two men was a Captain MeNally, 
who was so bent on carrying his raids to 
an issue that he paid no heed to national 
boundary-lines. He followed a band of 
Mexican bandits to the town of La Cueva, 
below Ringgold, once, and surrounding 
it, demanded the surrender of the cattle 
which they had stolen. He had but ten 
men, and yet this redoubtable warrior sur- 
rounded a town full of bandits and Mex- 
ican soldiers. The Mexican soldiers at- 
tacked the Rangers, and forced them back 

* Mexican law of shooting escaped or resisting 
prisoners, 


under the river-banks, but during the fight 
the jefe politico was killed. The Ran- 
gers were ina fair way to be overcome by 
the Mexicans, when Lieutenant Clendenin 
turned a Gatling loose from the American 
side and covered their position. A parley 
ensued, but McNally refused to go back 
without the cattle, which the Mexicans 
had finally to surrender. 

At another time MeNally received 
word through spies of an intended raid of 
Mexican cattle-thieves under the leader- 
ship of Cammelo Lerma. At Resaca de 
la Palma, McNally struck the depredators 
with but sixteen men. They had seven- 
teen men and five hundred head of stolen 
eattle. In a running fight for miles 
MeNally’s men killed sixteen bandits, 
while only one escaped. A young Ranger 
by the name of Smith was shot dead by 
Cammelo Lerma as he dismounted to look 
at the dying bandit. The dead bodies 
were piled in ox-carts and dumped in the 
publie square at Brownsville. MeNally 
also captured King Fisher's band in an 
old log house in Dimmit County, but 
they were not convicted. 

Showing the nature of Ranger work, 
an incident which occurred to my ac- 
quaintance Captain Lea Hall will illus- 
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trate. In De Witt County there was a 
feud. One dark night sixteen masked 
men took a sick man, one Pr. Brazel, and 
two of his boys, from their beds, and, de- 
spite the imploring mother and daughter, 
hanged the doctor and one son to a tree. 
The other boy escaped in the green corn, 
Nothing was done to punish the erime, 
as the lynehers were men of property 
and influence in the country. No man 
dared speak above his breath about the 
alfair. 

Captain Hall, by secret-service men, 
discovered the perpetrators, and also that 
they were to be gathered at a wedding 
on a certain night. He surrounded the 
house and demanded their surrender, at 
the same time saying that he did not want 
to kill the women and children. Word 
returned that they would kill him and 
all his Rangers. Hall told them to al- 
low their women and children to depart, 
which was done; then, springing on the 
gallery of the house, he shouted, ‘* Now, 
gentlemen, you can go to killing Rangers; 
but if you don’t surrender, the Rangers 
will go to killing you.” This was too 
frank a willingness for midnight assas- 
sins, and they gave up. 

Spies had informed him that robbers 
intended sacking Campbell’s store in 
Wolfe City. Hall and his men lay be 
hind the cour‘ers to receive them on the 
designated night. They were allowed to 
enter, when Hall’s men, rising, opened fire 
—the robbers replying. Smoke filled the 
room, which was fairly illuminated by 
the flashes of the guns—but the robbers 
were all killed, much to the disgust of 
the lawyers, no doubt, though I could 
never hear that honest people mourned. 

The man Hall was himself a gentleman 
of the romantic Southern soldier type, 
and he entertained the highest ideals, 
with which it would be extremely unsafe 
to trifle, if I may judge. Captain Shely, 
our other visitor, was a herculean black- 
eyed man, fairly fizzing with nervous 
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energy. He is also exceedingly shrewd, 
as befits the greater concreteness of the 
modern Texas law, albeit he too has trail- 
ed bandits in the chaparral, and rushed 
in on their camp-fires at night, as two big 
bullet-holes in his skin will attest. He 
it was who arrested Polk, the defaulting 
treasurer of Tennessee. He rode a Span- 
ish pony sixty-two miles in six hours, and 
arrested Polk, his guide, and two private 
detectives, whom Polk had bribed to set 
him over the Rio Grande. 

When the land of Texas was bought up 
and fenced with wire, the old settlers who 
had used the land did not readily recog- 
nize the new régime. They raised the 
rallying-ery of ‘free grass and free wa- 
ter”’—said they had fouglit the Indians 
off, and the land belonged to them. Tak- 
ing nippers, they rode by night and cut 
down miles of fencing. Shely took the 
keys of a county jail from the frightened 
sheriff, made arrests by the score, and 
lodged them in the big new jail. The 
country-side rose in arms, surrounded the 
building, and threatened to tear it down. 
The big Ranger was not deterred by this 
outburst, but quietly went out into the 
mob, and with mock politeness delivered 
himself as follows: 

‘*Do not tear down the jail, gentlemen 
—you have been taxed for years to build 
this fine structure—it is yours—do not 
tear itdown. I will open the doors wide 
—you can all come in—do not tear down 
the jail; but there are twelve Rangers in 
there, with orders to kill as long as they 
can see. Come right in, gentlemen—but 
come fixed.” 

The mob was overcome by his civility. 

Texas is to-day the only State in the 
Union where pistol-carrying is attended 
with great chances of arrest and fine. 
The law is supreme even in the lonely 
jacails out in the rolling waste of chap- 
arral, and it was made so by the tireless 
riding, the deadly shooting, and the in 
domitable courage of the Texas Rangers. 
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\ RS. DARLING was dining from 
4 home, and every heart in her little 
establishment rejoiced over the circum- 
stance, for it meaut less work for every- 
body, with an opportunity to enjoy 
Christmas eve on his own account. 

Mrs. Bonnet, the lady’s-maid, with the 
plans she had in mind for the evening, 
was scarcely annoyed at all when her 
mistress scolded because tlie corset-lace 
had got itself in a knot. 

The chamber was full of a delicate 
odor of iris. The gas-globes at the ends 
of their jointed golden arms looked like 
splendid yellow pearls; on the dressing- 
table under them glittered a quantity of 
highly embossed silver-ware, out of all 
reasonable proportion with the little per- 
son owning it, who sat before the mirror 
beautifying her finger-nails while Mrs. 
Bonnet did her hair. 

‘*Mind what you are about,” the mis- 
tress murmured, diligently polishing. 

Mrs. Bonnet instantly removed the hot 
silver tongs from the tress she was twist- 
ing, and caught it again with greater pre- 
caution. 

‘*Mind what you are about,” warned 
Mrs. Darling, somewhat louder, a begin- 
ning of acid in her voice. 

Mrs. Bonnet again disengaged the hair 
from the tongs, and after a little pause, 
during which to make firm her nerve, 
with infinite solicitude took hold again of 
the golden strand, and would have weved 
it, but 

‘**Mind what you are about!” almost 
screamed little Mrs. Darling. ‘‘ Didn’t I 
tell you to be careful? You have been 
pulling right along at the same hair! Do 
consider that it is a human scalp, and not 
a wig you are dealing with! Bonny, you 
are not a bad woman, but you will wear 
me out. Come, go on with it; it is get- 
ting late.” 

Before the hair-dressing was accom- 
plished Mrs. Darling rolled up her eyes 
—her blue eyes, round and angelic as 
they could sometimes be—at the reflec- 
tion of Mrs. Bonnet’s face in the mirror, 
and said, meekly: ‘‘ Bonny, do you think 
that black moiré of mine would make 
over nicely for you?’ I am going to give 
it to you. No,don’t thank me—it makes 
me look old. Now my slippers.” 
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While Bonnet was forcing the shoe on 
her fat little foot, Mrs. Darling’s glance 
rested, perhaps by chance, on a_photo- 
graph that leaned against the clock over 
the mantel-piece. It was that of a still 
young well-looking man, whose face wore 
an unmistakable look of goodness, of the 
kind that made it rather what one ex- 
pected to read under it in print—the 
Rey. Dorel Goodhue. There was another 
more conspicuous man-photograph in the 
room, on the dressing-table, in a massive 
frame that matched the toilet accessories. 
It stood there always, airing a photo- 
graphic smile, among the brushes and 
hand-glasses and pin-boxes. 

‘*T suppose,” said Mrs. Darling, while 
she braced herself against Bonnet to help 
get the small shoe on—‘'I suppose I have 
a very bad temper!” and she laughed in 
such a sensible, natural, good - natured 
way any one must have felt that her ex- 
hibition of a moment before had been 
a sort of joke. ‘Tell the truth, Bonny: 
if every mistress had to have a certifi- 
cate from her maid, you would give me 
a pretty bad one, wouldn't you? But I 
was abominably brought up. I used to 
slap my governesses. And I have had 
all sorts of illnesses; trouble too. And 
I mostly don’t mean anything by it. It 
is just nerves. Poor Bonny! I treat you 
shamefully, don’t I?” 

‘*Oh, ma’am,” said the lady’s-maid, ex- 
panding in the light of this uncommon 
familiarity, ‘‘I would give you a charac- 
ter as would make it no difficulty in you 
getting a first-class situation right away; 
you may depend upon it, ma’am, I would. 
Don’t this shoe seem a bit tight, ma’am?” 

‘‘Not at all. It is a whole size larger 
than I wear. If you would just be so 
good as to hold the shoe-horn properly. 
There, that is it.” 

She stood before the bed, on which were 
spread two long evening dresses. A little 
King Charles spaniel had made himself 
comfortable in the softest spot. His mis- 
tress pounced on him with a cry, first 
cuffed, then kissed and put him down. 
‘* Which shall I wear?” she asked. 

Bonnet drew back for a critical view, 
but dared not suggest unprompted. 

‘*The black and white is more becom- 
ing, but the violet crape is prettier. Oh, 
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‘“SHE LET BONNET HAVE ONE OF HER ARMS.’ 


Bonny, decide quickly for me, like a 
tossed-up penny!” 

‘Well, I think now I should say the 
violet, ma’am.” 

‘Should you?” Mrs. Darling mused, 
with a finger against her lip. ‘‘ But I 
look less well in it. Surely I had rath- 
er look pretty myself than have my dress 
look pretty, hadn’t I? Give me the black 
and white, and hurry. Mr. Goodhue will 
be here in a second. Bonnet!” she burst 
forth, in quite another tone. ‘* You try- 
ing creature! Didn't I tell you to puta 
draw-string through that lace? Didn't I 
tell you? Where are your ears? Where 
are your senses? Whit on earth do you 
spend your time thinking about, I should 
like to know, anyway? I wouldn't wear 
that thing as it 7s, not for—not for— Oh, 
I am tired of living surrounded by fools! 
Take it away—take it away! Bring the 
violet!” 

At last she was encased in the fluffy 
violet crape, and at siglt of the sweet pic- 
ture she made in the mirror her brow 
cleared a little; she looked baby - eyed 
and angelic again, with her wavy hair 
meekly parted in the middle. While she 





looked at herself she let Bonnet have one 
of her arms to button the long glove. 

*“Ouch! Go softly; you pinch!” she 
murmured. 

Bonnet changed her method with the 
silver hook, adjusted it anew, and pulled 
at it ever so gently. 

“Ouch! You pinch me!” 
Darling, a little louder. 

Bonnet stopped short, and looked help- 
lessly at the glove, that could not be made 
to meet without a strain over the plump 
white wrist. After a breathing - while, 
with stealthy gentleness, again she fitted 
the silver loop over the button, and with 
a devout inward appeal to Heaven, tried 
to induce it through the button-hole. She 
had almost succeeded when Mrs. Darling 
screamed, ‘Ouch, ouch, ouch! You pinch 
like anything! Iam black and blue!” 
And tearing her arm from the quaking 
servant, began fidgeting with the button 
herself, soon pulling it off. 

‘*Bonnet, how many times must I tell 
you to sew the buttons fast on my gloves 
before you give them me to put on?” she 
asked, severely. ‘‘No, they were not!” 
she stormed, indignantly, and peeled off 
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the glove, throwing it far from 
out. 

There was a knock, and a respectful 
voice saying, outside tle door, ** Mr. Good- 
hue is below, ma’am.” 

‘““Get a needle,” Mrs. Darling said, 
humbly, like a child reminded of its 
promise to behave, and waited patiently 
while the button was sewed on, and held 
out her arm again, letting Bonnet pinch 
without a murmur. 

A final bunch of violets was tucked in 
the bosom of her gown, and she was leav- 
ing the bedroom, when, as if at a sudden 
thought, she turned back, went to the 
door of a little room leading from it, and 
stood looking in a moment. 

‘Aren't they lovely, the hundred of 
them?” she gushed. ‘*Did you ever see 
such a sight? One prettier than the oth- 
er! I almost wish I were one of the little 
girls myself!” 

“Them that gets them will be made 
happy, sure, ma’am. I suppose it’s for 
some Christmas-tree?” 

‘*They are for my cousin Dorel's or- 
phans. Pick up, Bonny. Open the win- 
dows. Mind you keep Jetty with you. 
Don't let him go into the kitchen. Iam 
sure they feed him. I shall not be very 
late—not later than twelve.” 

Mrs. Darling went down the stairs, fol- 
lowed by Bonnet with her mantle and 
fan, and Jetty, who leaped and yapped in 
the delusion that he was going to be taken 
for a walk. 

The gentleman waiting below came 
forward to take Mrs. Darling's hand. 

Mrs. Bonnet listened to the exchange 
of polite expressions between them with 
no small degree of impatience; it seemed 
to her they might as well have made 
these communications later, in the car- 
riage. 

At last and at last they were gone; 
and with the clap of the door behind 
them the whole atmosphere of the house 
changed as by enchantment. A door 
slammed somewhere; a voice burst out 
singing below-stairs; the man in livery 
who had held the door for Mrs. Darling 
and her reverend cousin leaned over the 
banisters and shouted, heartily, ‘‘ Cath- 
erine! I say, Catherine!’ Mrs. Bonnet 
fairly scampered up stairs, with the mis- 
taken Jetty, who thought this was the be- 
ginning of a romp, hard after her, trying 
to catch her by the heels. 

She entered Mrs. Darling's room with 
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no affectation of soft-stepping, threw up 
the window—the sharp outer air cut into 
the scented warmth like a silver axe—and 
began pushing things briskly into their 
places. She digressed from her labors a 
moment to get from the closet a black 
moiré, which she examined, then replaced. 

Now came a rap at the door, and a voice 
only a shade less respectful than before, 
saying, ‘Miss Pittock is waiting below, 
ma’am.”” 

‘* Very well, I will be down directly,” 
said Mrs. Bonnet. ‘* Come here, Jetty!” 

Jetty, instead of coming, ran round and 
round among the chair legs, waving his 
tail in a graceful cirele, eluding Mrs. Bon- 
net’s hand not by swiftness, but eraft. 

‘*Come here, you little fool,” muttered 
Bonnet; and as her bidding, however 
severe, availed nothing, she cast Mrs. 
Darling’s wrapper over the little beast, 
and got him entangled like a black-and- 
tan butterfly in a pocket-handkerchief. 
She snatched him up squirming a little, 
tucked him tightly under her arm, and 
ran up stairs to her own chamber on 
the third floor. There she dropped him, 
wondering very much; and when she had 
donned her black coat and bonnet, gloves 
and galoshes, during which preparations 
Jetty was leapingand yapping like crazy 
in the supposition again that they were 
going for a walk together, she turned 
out the light and shut the door against his 
wet black nose. His reproachful barks 
followed her down the passage. ‘‘ Wel- 
come to keep that up,” she said to herself, 
hurrying over the stairs. 

And here, at the foot, was Miss Pittock, 
looking quite more than the lady in her 
mistress’s last year’s cape. 

“*T hope I haven’t kept you waiting, 
Miss Pittock.” 

** Quite the contrary ; don’t mention it, 
Mrs. Bonnet. Oh, the shops is a sight to 
behold, Mrs. Bonnet! I never seen any- 
thing like it this year. It do seem as if 
people made more to-do than they used 
about Christmas, don’t it? Are we ready, 
Mrs. Bonnet?” 

‘*T am if you are, Miss Pittock.” 

‘Now what kind of shops do you fan- 
cy most, so we'll go and look into their 
show-windows first?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know. What do 
you prefer yourself, Miss Pittock? We've 
time to see most everything of any ac- 
count, anyhow. She’s not coming home 
before twelve.” 
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‘‘No more is mine. Suppose we go 
first to the Grand Bazar. They’ve always 
vot the most amazing show there. That 
you, Mr. Jackson?) Why, a merry Christ- 
mas to you, Mr. Jackson, and a happy 
New-Year!” 

For just as they reached the door they 
found the butler letting himself out too. 
He did not sleep in the house, and was 
taking the opportunity to-night to leave 
early. Fora second he could not return 
Miss Pittock’s salutation, his mouth be- 
ing still crowded with a last bite snatched 
in haste. When he had swallowed, he 
grinned and excused his hurry, holding 
the door for the ladies. 

‘*Sorry [ain't going your way, ladies,” 
he said, amiably, and the door closed be- 
hind the three. 

In the kitchen the cook, with a face like 
a pleasant copper saucepan, rosy and shin- 
ing and round, was moving about leisure- 
ly, giving this and that a final unhurried 
wipe. She wore a face of contentment; it 
was her legitimate night out; with a good 
conscience presently she was going up to 
make a change, then off to her family. 

A young woman in a light gingham 
and frilled cap sat watching her rather 
sulkily, her hands idle on her embroider- 
ed muslin apron. A girl of perhaps eigh- 
teen, capless,in a dark calico that made 
not the first pretension to elegance, was 
washing her face at one of the shiny 
copper faucets. She vanished a moment, 
and came back with her damp hair 
streaked all over by the comb. The cook 
was gone. 

“You going too, I suppose?” said the 
sullen parlor-maid. 

‘“Why, yes. ’Ain’t I done everything? 
There’s no need of my staying. is there?” 
The kitchen-maid went home for the 
night too. 

‘*No, I don’t suppose there is. I just 
thought you might happen to be, that’s 
all.” 

The kitchen-maid sat down a minute, 
in a tired, ungirt position,and looked over 
at the parlor-maid with good - natured 
young eyes grown a trifle speculative. 
The latter let her glance wander over the 
day's newspaper, brouglit down stairs un- 
til inquired for. 

“Tell you what I'd like to do!” ex- 
claimed the kitchen-maid. 

‘* What ‘d you like to do, Sally?” 

‘That's to come back again after I’ve 
been home for just a minute.” 
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The parlor-maid looked up, unable al- 
together to conceal her interest. The 
house was very quiet. Through the clock 
ticks, at perfectly regular intervals, came 
the muffled sound of Jetty’s disconsolate 
yaps. Neither of the girls appeared to 
hear them. 

‘You don’t mean just to oblige, do 
you, Sally?” 

‘Well, ('d do it in a minute for no 
thing else beside, but that ain't quite all 
I was thinking of just this once. Miss 
Catherine” — she hesitated, then, enthu- 
siastically—‘‘ have you seen ‘em upstairs? 
the whole hundred of ‘em laid out off Mrs. 
Darling’s bedroom? I saw’em when Mrs. 
Bonnet she sent me up for the lamps to 
clean. Law! Wouldn’t any child like 
to see a sight like that! There's a little 
girl in my tenement, she'd just go crazy. 
Do you think there'd be any harm in it 
if I was to bring her over and let her get 
one peep? Shie’s as clean a child as ever 
you saw. She comes of dreadful poor 
folks, but just as respectable. She never 
seen anything like it in her life. Law, 
what would I have done when I was a 
young one if I'd seen that? I'd thought 
I was dead and gone to heaven. I say, 
Miss Catherine, do you think any one 
would mind?” 

‘** How ‘Il they know?” said Miss Cath- 
erine, callously. ‘‘ Look here, Sally; you 
go along just as fast as you can and fetch 
your young one. And when you've got 
back, perhaps I'll step out a minute two 
or three doors up street, and you can an- 
swer the bell while I’m gone. Now hurry 
into your things. Il give you your car 
fare.” 

‘*Miss Catherine, you’re just as good 
as you can be, and I'll do something to 
oblige you too, some time,” said Sally, 
her face aglow with delight; and having 
hurried into her jacket and tied up her 
head in a worsted muffler, was off. 

She almost ran over the packed snow 
down the street. She had soon left the 
quiet rows of private dwelling - houses 
and come where hundreds of lights glit- 
tered across the rose-tinged snow. At 
every few rods a street band tootled and 
blared, covering the scraping of snow- 
shovels and jingle of bells. ‘‘ How gay 
it is!” she thought; ** won't it be a treat!” 

She plunged into a mean, small street, 
leading off a mean but tawdry larger one, 
where things hung outside the shops with 
their prices, written large. pinned on them, 
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d had soon come to the house where 

r family lived. 

She went in like a great gust of fresh 

In less than five minutes she came 
it, leading by the hand a little girl who, 
om being very much bundled up about 
ie shoulders, and having brief petticoats 
yove thin black legs, looked top-heavy. 

She was obliged to nearly run to keep 
up with Sally, and was trying to get out 
yvords through the breathlessness occa- 
sioned by hurrying and laughing and 
coming so suddenly into the frosty air. 

“Oh, lemme guess, Sal, and tell me 
when I'm hot. Is it made of sugar?” 

‘No, it ain’t.” 

“But you said it was a treat, didn’t 
you, Sally?” 

‘IT did that. But ain’t there all sorts 
of treats? There’s going to the circus, 
for instanee. That hasn't any sugar.” 

‘Ts it a circus, Sally?. Is it a cireus?” 

‘*No, it ain't a circus, but it’s every bit 
as nice.” 

“Is it freaks, Sally? oh, tell me if it’s 
freaks! It isn’t? Are you sure I shall 
like it very much? It’s nothing to eat 
and it’s nothing I can have to keep, and 
it’s not acireus. Whatcolor isit? You'll 
answer straight, won't you?” 

‘*Oh, it’s every color in the world, and 
striped and polka-dotted and crinkled and 
smooth. There’s a hundred of it.” 

The child would have stopped short on 
the sidewalk the better to centre her mind 
on guessing, but Sally dragged her brisk- 
ly along. At the top of the street they 
came to a standstill. 

‘* What is it?” asked the child. 

“We're going to take the car, 
Sally, grandly. 

‘*O—h!” breathed the child. 

‘*T guess you never stepped on to one 
of these before. This, Tibbie, is nothing 
but the beginning. Hi! Hi!” 

The swiftly gliding, fiery, formidable 
car stopped, and the hoarse buzz died out 
in a grinding of brakes; the light was 
dimmed a minute, then flared out again, 
as if it had winked. Sally and Tibbie 
climbed on; it moved, banging and 
whirring on its further way. They had 
to stand, of course, but what of that? 
Tibbie looked all about with her shining, 
intelligent brown eyes, and felt a flush of 
gratified pride to see Sally, when the con- 
ductor had squeezed himself near, pay like 
the others; it had seemed impossible that 
some compromise should not have to be 
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said 


made with him. She slipped her hand in 
Sally’s, and was too occupied with the 
people and the colored advertisements to 
talk. 

‘**Did you get anything for Christmas 
yet, Tibbie?” 

She moved her head up and down, be- 
stowing all her attention on a_parcel- 
laden woman bound to drop something 
the next time she stirred, 

‘What did you get?” 

‘* A doll’s flat-iron and a muslin bag of 
eandy. I put the iron on to heat, and it 
melted. I gave what was left to Jimmy.” 

‘**Who gave them to you?” 

‘Off the Sunday-school tree. But 
there were no lights on it, because it was 
daytime. Sally, I know something that 
has a hundred—” 

** What's that? 
it now?” 

Tibbie looked a little shamefaced, then 
said, ** A dollar—is a hundred cents.” 

‘* Well, and would I be bringing you 
so far just to show you a dollar? This is 
worth as much as a dollar, every indi- 
vidual one of them. Tibbie, it’s just the 
grandest sight you ever seen—pink and 
blue and yellow and striped—” 

Tibbie, who was looking Sally fixedly 
in the face as if to see if her secret any- 
where transpired, now almost shouted, 
**Tt’s marbles!” 

‘*Aw, but you're downright stupid, 
Tibbie. Idon't mind telling you I’m dis- 
appointed. You're just a common, every- 
day sort of young one, with no idear of 
grandness in your idears at all. And you 
don’t seem to keep a hold on more than 
one notion at atime. First it’s a dollar. 
Is that pink and blue? And next it’s 
marbles. Is marbles worth a dollar 
apiece? Now tell me what's the grandest, 
prettiest thing that ever you saw—” 

Tees re’ 

‘** D’you ever see any?” 

‘* Tn the church window, painted.” 

‘* Well, this is as handsome as a hun- 
dred angels, less than a foot tall, all in 
new clothes, with little hats on.” 

“Sally, I think I know now. Only it 
couldn't be that. There couldn't likely 
be a hundred of them all together, for 
oh, Sally, it isn’t a store we are going to! 
You didn’t tell me it was a store.” 

‘*No more it is. We're going straight 
to Mrs. Darling’s house, and no place but 
there. Here’s where we get off.” 

The big girl, with the small one, alight- 
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ed and turned into the quieter streets, 
Tibbie, as before, almost running to keep 
up with her long-legged friend. 

They went into Mrs. Darling’s by the 
back door. In the kitchen stood Miss 
Catherine in a coat with jet spangles and 
a hat with nodding plumes, pulling ona 
pair of tight kid gloves. 

Tibbie at sight of her hung back, mur- 
muring to Sally: *‘ You didn’t tell me! 
You didn’t tell me!” 

‘Now you'll be sure she don’t touch 
anything, Sally,” said Miss Catherine, 
looking Tibbie over. 

‘**Naw! She won’t hurt anything. I've 
told her I'll skin her if she did.” 

‘** Are her hands clean? You'd better 
give them a wash, anyhow.” 

Tibbie dropped her eyes, a little morti- 
fied. 

‘All right! Dll wash ’em,” said Sally. 

“She'd better scrape her boots thor- 
oughly on the mat too, before going up.” 

‘Tl look after all that, Miss Catherine. 
Just you go long with an easy mind.” 

‘* Well, I’m off. I won’t belong. Why 
don’t you give her a piece of that cake? 
It’s cut. But make her eat it down here. 
Good-night, little girl. I guess you never 
was in a house like this before. Good- 
night, Sal. Is my hat on straight?” 

She was gone, and the whole house 
now belonged to Sally and Tibbie. They 
looked at each other in silence a moment; 
the glee they felt came shining to the sur- 
face of their faces and made them grin 
broadly at each other. 

‘**She’s particular, ain’t she?” said Sally. 

‘*T just as soon wash them again, but 
they’re clean. I thought you said she 
was gone off to a party and going to be 
gone till real late.” 

‘*Law!” roared Sally, and plumped 
down to contort herself in comfort. *‘She 
thought it was Mrs. Darling herself! 
Law! law!” 

Tibbie laughed too, but not so heartily, 
and the great time began. 

Sally went for the cake-box, and Tibbie 
made a thoughtful selection; and ‘‘Who’ll 
ever find a few crumbs?” said Sally. 
**Come along!” 

The great child and the little, full of a 
sense of play, went up the stairs hand in 
hand. Tibbie could scarcely take account 


‘ of what was happening to her, such was 


the pure delight of the adventure. 
“This is the dining-room; this is the 
sitting-room; this is the receiving-room ; 


this, now prepare—this is Mrs. Darlin, 
own room!” 

Up went the light; the rose-paper wal] 
the rose-chintz dumpy chairs, the silve 
laden dressing-table, the pink and white 
draped bed, leaped into sight. Tibbie stood 
still, open-lipped. 

* Ain't it handsome?” asked Sally, with, 
the pride of indirectly belonging to suc, 
things. ** Come along, 'm going to was| 
your hands in Mrs. Darling’s basin.” 

She drew Tibbie, who gazed backward 
over her shoulder, into the little aleove 
where the marble wash-stand was, and 
turned on stiff jets of hot and cold water 
together. At the sweet odor of the soap 
tablet pushed under her nose, Tibbie’s at 
tention was won to the operations of wash: 
ing and wiping. 

** But where is there a hundred of any 
thing?” she asked, faintly, looking all 
about. , 

“Oh, this ain’t it yet! This is only 
like the outside entry. Now, Miss Tibbs, 
what kind of scent will you have on your 
hands?” 

**Oh, Sal!” 

‘Shall it be Violet, or Russian Em- 
press, or—what’s this other — Lilass 
Blank? or the anatemizer played over 
them like the garden-hose?” 

They unstopped the bottles in turn,and 
drew up out of them great, noisy, luxu 
rious breaths. ‘This, Sally, this,” said 
Tibbie at the one with the double name, 
like a person. Sally poured a drop in her 
little rough red hands, and she danced as 
she rubbed them together. 

** Why are the little scissors crooked?” 
she asked, busily picking up and putting 
down things one after the other. ‘* What 
for is the fluting-irons?) What for is the 
butter in the little chiny jar? What’s the 
flour for in the silver box? Oh, what’s 
this?) Oh, Sal, what's that?” 

Sally picked up the powder-puff and 
gave her little friend, who drew back 
startled and coughing, a dusty dab, with 
it on each cheek. ‘‘ It’s tomake you pale,” 
she said. ‘* It ain’t fashionable to be red.” 
She applied the puff to her own cheeks as 
well. The two stood gazing in silent in- 
terest at themselves in the mirror, and 
gradually broke into smiles at the incon- 
gruous reflection. Sally suddenly bent 
one cheek, hitched up one shoulder, and 
brushed half her face clean; then did 
the same by the other cheek with her 
other shoulder. Tibbie, who had watched 
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her, aped her movement faithfully. Then 
they looked at themselves again, and Tib- 
bie remarked, ‘* But Iain’t red anvhow.” 


‘*Law! that you ain't! When are you 


going to begin to get some fat on your 


bones, Tibbie, or to grow?” 
‘“*T don’t know. Who's the gentleman, 
Sal, in the pretty frame?” 


DAB WITH It.” 


‘That's Mrs.’s husband. He ain’t been 
living some time.” 

‘Oh. he isn’t living. Listen, listen, 
Sally! What's that noise I keep hearing? 
I’ve heard it ever since we came.” 

Sally listened. ‘*That? That’s Jetty. 
It’s a little bit of a dog, up at the top of 
the house.” 
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**Oh, a little bit of a dog! 
he bark all the time?” 

“T guess Mrs. Bonnet shut him up 
there alone in the dark till she came back 
from gadding with Miss Pittock.” 

**Couldn’t we get him, Sally? 
to hear him. I want to see him awfully.” 

“All right. You wait here. But don’t 
you hurt anything, or I'll skin you sure, 
like I told Miss Catherine. And what- 
ever you do,don’t you go into the little 
room till I come back.” 

‘Ts the hundred there?” 

** Yes, it’s there.” 

Tibbie, left alone, looked at. the half- 
open door a minute, then turned away 
from it; all was so interesting, anyhow, 
she could wait with grace. With the 
palm of her hand, which she frequently 
stopped to smell, she stroked the fine lin- 
en pillows on the bed, and the white bear 
rugs on the floor, and the curtains; every- 
thing felt so soft. She examined the 
features of the Rev. Dorel Goodhue with 
approbation, proposing to ask Sally if she 
knew him. 

The bark came nearer and nearer; 
when the door opened, in tumbled a small 
silky ball of black dog, who almost turned 
himself inside out in his delight at being 
in human company again. He ran flop- 
pily about and about the floor, in his 
conscious, cringing, graceful way, wav- 
ing his tail round and round, tossing back 
his long silk ears to bark and bark. 

At last the girls between them had him 
caught. He was squeezed tight in Tib- 
bie’s arms, where he wriggled and twitch- 
ed, covering her cheeks and ears with 
promiscuous rapid dog-kisses, interspersed 
still with rapturous barks. ‘*Oh, oh!” 
cried Tibbie, trying vainly to hold him 
still long enough to get a good kiss at 
him. ‘Isn't he soft? Isn’t he sweet? 
And he has a yellow ribbon. Oh, do 
keep quiet, doggie dear—you tickle my 
ear!” 

‘*T don’t think we will bother any 
more about seeing the hundred,” said 
Sally, a feigned coldness in her tone, and 
stood aloof watching child and dog. 

**T had forgotten, honest, Sally.” 

**Put him down and come on, then.” 

‘**Mayn’t I hold him and come too?” 

‘* No, for when you see ‘em, you'll drop 
him so quick you'll like as not break his 
legs.” 

‘** All right. Down, Jetty! Down, sir! 
Come on, Jetty; come right along, dear!” 
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‘Wait a minute. 
turn up the light. 
come on.” 

She went ahead, and Jetty precipitat: 
himself at her heels. Tibbie stooped wit), 
anxious wispy noises, and ‘*‘ Come back, 
sir! Come back!” 

**Ready!” shouted Sally. 

Tibbie made a bound for the door, but 
at a step’s distance was overcome by 
curious timidity, and instead of boltin, 
in, pulled the door toward her tremulous 
Jy and pushed aside the lace hanging 
with a cold hand. 

There lay the hundred, all on a couch 
under the gas-light, arranged as in a 
show-window, propped by means of silk 
cushions so as to form a solid sloping bank 
—the hundred beautiful dolls. 

** Well, ma’am?” asked Sally, expect 
antly. 

Tibbie said nothing, but looked at them 
vaguely, full of constraint. 

** Well, I never!” said Sally. 
you like ’°em? What on earth did you 
expect, child? Well, I never! Well, if 
it don’t beat all! Why, when I was a 
young one— Why, Tibbie girl — don't 
you think they are lovely?” 

‘** Yes,” she whispered, moving her head 
slowly up and down, then letting it hang. 

‘**Aw, come out of that,” said Sally, 
understanding. ‘‘ Come, let’s look at ‘em 
one by one, taking all our time. Come 
to Sally, darling, aud don’t feel bad. We'll 
have lots of fun.” 

She took the not unwilling Tibbie by 
the hand, and led her nearer the banked 
splendor. 

The dolls were all of a size, and un- 
dressed would with difficulty have been 
told apart, except, perhaps, by their little 
mothers. All were very blond and wide- 
eyed and bow-lipped; all, though dressed 
like little ladies, had the chubby hands of 
infants; and their boots were painted on 
their trim feet with black, and their gar- 
ters with blue. But how to render the 
coquettish fashionableness with which 
ihese wax-complexioned little darlings 
were tricked out! all equally in silks and 
satins and velvets and lace, so that there 
could be no jealousies; all with hats of 
like beauty and stylishness. 

Sally seated herself on the floor beside 
the low couch, and pulled Tibbie down 
into her lap, who drew up Jetty into hers. 
Tibbie had recovered the power to speak, 
but was still unduly sober and husky. 


I'll go in first and 
When I sing out, you 
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‘*T had almost guessed it, you know,” 
she said, **‘ when you said like angels with 
But Leouldn’t think there would 


What 


hats on. 
be a hundred unless it was a store. 
has the lady so many for?” 

* Bless your heart! They ain’t for her- 
self! They are for orphans in a school 
that a minister-cousin of hers is superin 
tendent of. 
making these clothes. 


She has been over a month 
Every Wednesday 
she would give a tea party, and a lot of 
ladies come and sit stitching and snipping 
and buzzing over the dolls’ clothes the 
And I washed the 
tea things after them all!” 

‘*They are for tlhe orphans. 
a hundred orphans?” 

‘**T guess likely.” 

‘Suppose, Sally were 
only ninety-nine, and some girl got two!” 

** Well, we two have got a hundred for 
to-night, Tibbie, so let’s play, and glad 
enough we've got our mothers. Look, 
this is the way you must hold them to be 
sure of not crumpling anything.” 

She slipped her hand deftly under a 
doll’s petticoats, and they peeped discreet- 
ly at the dainty under-clothes, crisp and 
snowy, more lace than linen. 


blessed afternoon. 


Are there 


suppose there 


LOOKED AT THEM VAGUELY, 


FULL OF CONSTRAINT.” 


‘* My soul and body! Did you ever see 
the like!” exclaimed Sally, spurring on 
Tibbie’s enthusiasm by the tone of her 
voice, making the wonder more, to fill 
her little friend's 


soul to intoxication. 


Tibbie easily responded. She fairly rocked 
herself to and fro with delight. 
“And not a pin among ‘em,” sighed 


Sally. ** All pearl buttons and silk tying- 
strings and silver hooks and eyes; and, 
mercy on my soul! a little bit of a poek- 
et in every dress, with its little bit of a 
lace pocket-handkerchief inside. D'you 
see that, Tibbie? And not two alike!” 
**Oh, but there are some ‘most alike!” 
said the quick-eyed Tibbie: ** only seat- 
tered far apart. There are three with the 
little rose-bud silk, and here’s more than 
one with the speckled muslin. 
those will be given to sisters.” 


Perhaps 


**Come on, Tibbie: let’s choose the one 
we would choose to get, if we was to get 
one givenus. Now I would like that one 
in red velvet. It’s just so dressy, ain’t it, 
with the gold braid sewed down in a pat- 
tern round the Which would 
you take?” 

‘*T should like the one all in white. 
She must be a bride; see, she has a wreath 
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and veil and necklace. I should like her 
the very best. But right after that, if I 
could have two, I should like this other 
in the shade-hat with the forget-me-nots 
wreath, and forget-me-nots dotted all over 
herdress. And,see! the sky-blue hair-rib- 
bon. If I could just have three of them, 
then I would take this one too, with the 
black lace shawl over her head fastened 
with roses instead of a hat. She has such 
a lovely face! And after her I would 
choose this one in green—or this one in 
pink; no, this one here, Sally, just look— 
this one in green and pink. And you, if 
you could have more than one, which 
would you choose, after the red one?” 

** Well, I guess I should choose this one 
in white.” 

**Oh, no, Sally; don’t you remember? 
That is the bride, the one I said the very 
first. You can have all the others, Sally 
dear, except the bride. But let’s see, per- 
haps there are two brides. Yes!—no!— 
that is just a little girl in white, without 
a wreath. Should you like her as well? 
I was the first to say the bride,you know.” 

‘**Law! I wouldn't have wanted her 
if Thad known she was a bride! I take 
this one, Tibbie—tihis one with the fea- 
thers in her hat. Ain’t she the gay girl 
in red and green plaid! And tiis purple 
silk one, and this red and white stripe, 
and this 

“Wait! Thats enough; Sally, that 
makes four for you. It’s my turn now. 
If I could have five, I should take one of 
the rose-bud ones—no, two of them,so’s to 
play I had twins. Say, Sally, let’s choose 
one apiece—first you one, then me one, 
till we've chosen them all up, and got 
fifty apiece. Your turn.” 

They chose and chose, pointing each 
time, and detailing the costume of the 
chosen one aloud with the greatest en- 
joyment. 

Jetty had laid himself down beside 
them, stretched his silky length, his nose 
between his paws. He felt very tired. 
Perhaps among the things his great moist 
eyes were wondering about was the rea- 
son of this fatigue in his vocal chords. 

‘*For my forty-fifth one,” said Sally, 
placing her forefinger pensively against 
the side of her nose, ‘‘ I choose ' er 
with the little black velvei 
through.” 

‘*Taken already,” said Tibbie, promptly. 

‘Then her over there, with the short 
puffy sleeves.” 





‘** Taken!” 

‘She taken too? Well, then, her i) 
the pink Mother Hubbard with the littl 
knitting-bag on her arm.” 

‘Taken, Sally! Can’t you remembe: 
anything? Those belong to me; I chos: 
them long ago. These are the only not 
taken ones; here and here and here and 
here and here and here and-—” 

‘* Aw, you're a great girl!” cried Sally 
suddenly throwing her arms around Tib 
bie and casting herself back on the floor 
with her, where they tumbled and rolled, 
laughing, Jetty jumping about on top of 
them, barking hoarsely in a frenzy of fun 

** Oh, Tibbie, ain’t we having a time of 
it?” 

And Tibbie almost shouted, ‘* Yes !— 
ain't we having a time of it!” 

** Ain’t this a night?” 

“Oh, ves!—ain’t it a night!” 

Sally tickled and poked her affection 
ately; and she tried to tickle Sally, and 
laughed till she was almost hysterical, 
and never remembered who she was or 
thought of anything outside this little 
room, but was filled with a sense of the 
crazy deliciousness of the moment. 

At last, weak with laugliter, she disen- 
tangled herself from the still panting and 
laughing Sally on the floor, and insisted 
on returning to the business of the dis- 
tribution. She felt in the mood to be very 
funny. She jerked herself up and down 
and all about in a senseless sort of way. 

‘**Here, Sally, now stop laughing and 
let’s finish. It was your turn. Youd 
best take that one; she looks more as if 
she might be a little girl of yours, her 
cheeks are so red—red as a great big 
cabbage!” This remark seemed to Tibbie 
so inexpressibly funny that she laughed 
again till she nearly cried. 

‘Well, it’s sure none of ’em has legs 
to make ‘em look like children of yours,” 
retorted Sally; and that seemed a greater 
joke still. With a foal’s action Tibbie 
flung out the thin black legs with the 
awkward boots at the ends of them, and 
dropped to the floor squirming and laugh- 
ing. Sally caught her suddenly again 
and cast herself backwards with her as 
before, in a gale of mirth. 

There they were frolicking, when the 
peal of a bell rang brightly across their 
giggles. 

Sally sat up instantly, and all in Mrs. 
Darling’s house was fora long moment 
still as the very grave, for Sally had in 
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tinetively clapped her hand over Jetty’s 
eady muzzle. 

‘*Murder!” whispered Sally solemnly 

t last. 

‘What is it?” breathed Tibbie in her 

ar. 

‘*Was it the front door or the back 
door?” asked Sally. 

‘*T dun’no’, Sally.” 

Sally had picked herself up and was 
stroking down her things. 

Tibbie stood beside her looking up in 
her face, her own a trifle pale. 

Sally’s irresolution lasted only a second. 
She cast an eye on the dolls, saw that they 
were very nearly as she had found them, 
and turned down the light. She looked 
about Mrs. Darling’s room to see that all 
was as usual, and turned down the lights 
there too, after glancing at the clock, 

‘Tt ain't late,” she murmured. ‘“‘It 
ain’t a bit later than I supposed. It can't 
be her! It might be Mrs. Bonnet, though, 
getting home before Catherine, who's got 
the key. I shouldn't want her to catch 
you here for the whole world. Look 
here, Tibbie. You stand in here till I 
find out who it is, and if it’s Mrs. Bonnet, 
you'll have to stay hidden till I find a 
good chance to come and smuggle you 
down.” 

Tibbie waited in the ».rthest corner of 
the hall closet, holding her breath, con- 
scious of nothing at first but excitement 
and fear of she did not know quite what. 
After a little the thought drifted across 
her fervent hope for present safety, that 
though she got well out of this scrape, 
she would probably never see those radi- 
ant dollies again, her own half or Sally’s. 

She heard a whiffling and scratching 
at the closet door. Here was Jetty, dear 
Jetty, whose actions would surely betray 
her to Mrs. Bonnet when she came that 
way. Tibbie whispered: ‘‘Goright away, 
Jetty. There is no one in this closet; go 
right away!” and pressed backwards to 
the wall among the water-proofs, feeling 
like a little criminal with the police on 
her track. 

**Tibbie!” came Sally’s voice from the 
foot of the stairs: it sounded perfectly 
calm,and pleasant with a sort of company 
pleasantness. ‘It’s all right. It’s just a 
friend dropped in for a moment. Yor 
can go in again and play a little longer 
Turn up the light carefully. But remem- 
ber what I told you.” 

Tibbie instantly forgot all her fears. 
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She came out and picked up Jetty ; she 
kissed him, explaining why she had told 
him to go away. The doggie seemed to 
bear no malice. 

Tibbie tiptoed into the doll-room, and 
established herself on her knees before the 
dolls, happier than before, with a pro 
founder happiness, in a stiller, almost de 
votional mood. It was so different being 
alone with them, having them quite to 
herself to play with in her own way. She 
took up the bride with a reverent hand, 
and after long contemplating her, very 
seriously, tenderly kissed her. Then, 
touching them as if they had been snow 
flakes almost, she moved the impressive 
little persons about, until her fifty were 
on one side and Sally’s on the other. 

**T can’t play they're a family,” she 
reflected; “they are too many all the 
same age, and all girls. I will play they 
are a hundred girls in an orphan asylum 

a very rich orphan asylum—and that I 
am the superintendent. To-morrow I am 
going to give each a beautiful doll for a 
Christmas present. This little girl’s name 
is Rosa. That oneis Nelly. That one is 
Katy. That one is Sue.” She named 
every one, passing through the list of such 
names as Goldenlocks, Cherrylips, Vie 
toria, to end with such invented ones as 
Kirry, Mirry, Dirry, Birry. They seemed 
so much completer with names. Tibbie 
would say, ‘* Miss Snowdrop!’ And Miss 
Snowdrop, with Tibbie’s assistance, would 
rise, answering, ** Yes, ma’am.” ‘‘Spell 
knot.” ‘‘N—O—T!” ‘‘Not at all, my 
dear. Sit down again, my dear. Miss 
Lily; stand up, miss,and see if you can do 
any better this morning.” 

Suddenly, after having taken the asy- 
lum through a day’s exercises, Tibbie tired 
of being the superintendent. She craved 
a relation more intimate, more affection- 
ate, with the dollies. She did not believe 
a superintendent would have kissed and 
fondled them as she longed to do. She 
selected a dozen or so to play they were 
her children. She gave them their sup- 
per; she washed them and made them say 
their prayers. She told them it was bed- 
time, and she would now rock them to 
s'eep. She turned down the light, to 


, ' very real, and drawing out a 
x4 ug-chair that seemed made for 


purpose, seated herself in it with two 
dollies on each arm, the rest made as com- 
fortable as possible on her lap; for not 
one of them, after being included in the 
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family, could, of course, be left out of the 
rocking. She rocked gently, now hush- 
ing, now singing ‘* Bye-low-low-baby,” 
her maternal heart swollen very large. 
In time one of the daughters became frac 
tious and restless; she had to have medi- 
cine, and the rocking for her sake had to 
become almost violent. Nothing would 
soothe her but that the chair should rock 
backwards and forwards to the very tip 
ends of its rockers. This had its good 
effect at last; all the dols were fast asleep, 
and the mother, her duty done, composed 
herself to take a well-earned rest too. 
This thought was no doubt suggested to 
Tibbie by the fact that she was really get- 
ting sleepy. It was long past her bed- 
time. 

She was not far from napping when 
she became aware of Sally saying: ** Live- 
ly, Tibbie! Miss Catherine has got back. 
We must be packing off home. I declare 
I lost sight of the time. There’s just no 
one like a fireman to be entertaining, I 
declare. Mrs. Bonnet won't be long com- 
ing now.” 

She turned up the light, and saw the 
dolls so disarranged. 

Tibbie was rubbing her eves. 

“Law!” said Sally, a little blankly. 
**Do you suppose we can get them to look 
as they did? I hope t’ Heaven she didn’t 
know which went next to which. Do 
you remember, Tibbie, where each  be- 
longed?” 

‘Yes. The bride went here. The rose- 
buds here. The purple and gray here. 
I can put them all back, every one.” 

** Oh, we're all right!” said Sally cheer- 
fully again. ‘‘No one’‘ll ever know in 
the world they’ve been disturbed.” 

She had drawn off to get the general 
effect, and compare it with the earlier 
image in her brain, when she made a 
dive for one of the dolls, the last one, 
that the sleepy Tibbie had handed her up 
off the floor. 

‘*Tibbie!” she said, in a ghastly whis- 
per, ‘look at its head!” 

Something had happened to it, certain- 
ly. Its pink-and-white face was pushed 
in; it looked very much as if a chair- 
rocker had gone over it. Tibbie looked 
at it, not understanding at all. 

“Oh, Tibbie!” groaned Sally, ‘* now 
what ‘Il we do!” 

‘*T didn’t do it,” said Tibbie, lifting a 
pale face with perfectly truthful eyes. 
‘*T was just as careful! She was one of 
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my daughters; | had her in my lap rock 
ing her to sleep with the others; sh 
slipped off my lap—there were too man) 
for one lap, I guess—but I didn’t step o1 
her. Sure, Sally—sure as I live, I didn’t 
step on her!” 

“Oh, law! You must have rocked on 
her. Oh, Tibbie, what ‘ll I do!” 

She picked up the doll to examine it, 
but saw at once that the little face could 
not be made right again. 

Tibbie watched her without a word; 
her voice seemed to have sunk far below 
reach. 

Sally moved the dolls about tentative 
ly, so that ninety-nine should cover the 
same space as a hundred. Certainly at 
first glance the one she held would never 
be missed. ‘* But what's the good?” she 
said, throwing it down. ‘‘ They'll count 
them, and there'll be the mischief of a 
fuss. Oh, Tibbie”—and she had reached 
the end of her good-nature—** why did I 
ever think of bringing you here? Now 
look at all the trouble you’ve brought on 
me, when I thought you'd be so careful! 
And I told you and told you till I was 
hoarse. And here you've ruined all!” 

Tibbie’s eyes could not bear to meet 
Sally’s. She stood with her hands _ be- 
hind her, speechless and motionless, in 
the middle of the floor. 

‘*T declare I don’t know what to do!” 
Sally exclaimed, dropping her arms and 
sitting down before the wreck. ‘I wish 
Id never seen ‘em! I wish there'd never 
been any Christmas! Oh, it’s a great job, 
this! Tibbie, you've done for me this 
time!” 

At this moment Miss Catherine came 
in to hurry them. 

‘**She’s broken one of them!” blurted 
out Sally. 

‘You don’t mean it !” 

‘Yes, she has!” 

‘*Let me see it. Oh, you wicked child! 
She’s smashed its face right in! Now 
who ever heard of such naugnutiness?’ 

Tibbie twisted about ever so little, to 
get her back turned toward the two. 

‘*She didn’t do it out of naughtiness 
at all, Miss Catherine. She's as good a 
child as ever lived!” At that Tibbie’s 
shoulders gave a little convulsive heave. 
‘*Tt was an accident entirely. But that’s 
just as bad for me. I suppose I shall 
have to say it was me did it.” 

‘** And then they'll say what wasI doing 
while the kitchen help was poking about 
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in the lady’s chamber. No; you don’t 
vet me into trouble, Sally Bean! You'd 
much better say how it was—how that 
you asked me if you just might bring a 
little girl to look, and I said you might, 
out of pure good-nature, being Christmas 
is rightly for children and I've a softness 
for them. And while we was both in 
the kitchen, she slipped away from us 
and came here and done it before we 
knew. And the child will say herself 
that it was so. You'll be packed off dead 
sure out of this place if you let on you 
meddled with them yourself. She won't 
have her things meddled with— There 
goes the bell. There comes that old cat 
Bonnet.” 

She hurried off to open. 

‘‘ What's the matter?” said Mrs. Bon- 
net, elevating her eyebrows as she ap- 
peared at the door and looked into the 
room she had expected to find dark and 
still. She held a paper bag, and spoke 
with an impediment and a breath of pep- 
permint. Her cheek-bones and the end 
of her nose were brilliant pink with the 
cold. ‘‘ What child is that?” 

Miss Catherine was behind Mrs. Bon- 
net. ‘It happened this way, Mrs. Bon- 
net,” she began, and told the story with 
a little tactful adaptation to the intel- 
ligence of her audience, ending, ‘‘ And 
now, Mrs. Bonnet, what's to be done?” 

‘*Oh, you wicked little brat!” said Mrs. 
Bonnet. ‘‘I just want to get hold of you 
and shake you!” 

She made a snatch at Tibbie, who in- 
stinctively got beyond her clutch, and 
turning seared eyes toward Sally, said, 
just audibly, ‘‘I want to go home; I want 
to go home.” 

‘*It don’t seem possible,” said Mrs. 
Bonnet, bitterly, ‘‘ that I can’t run out a 
minute just to do an errand for Mrs. 
Darling herself—to get a spool of feather- 
stitching silk—but things like this has to 
happen. Catherine, I thought you, at 
least, was a responsible person, and here 
you has to go and—” 

‘* Mrs. Bonnet,” said Catherine, prompt- 
ly, ‘you just let that alone! Don’t you 
try none of that with me! I went out of 
an errand every bit as much as you did. 
I went out to make sure the ice-cream 
would be sent in good season for Christ- 
mas dinner, I did. Now I don’t get 
dragged into this mess one bit more than 
you do!” 

Mrs. Bonnet looked at her with a poi- 
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son-green eye. She seemed to be repress- 
ing what was a trifle difficult to keep the 
upper hand of. 

‘** Well,” she exclaimed at last, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Darling will be here in a minute, and 
then we shall all see what we shall see. 
Lord, ain’t that woman been cross to-day 
and fussy! ’Tain’t as if she was like 
other people—a little bit sensible, and 
could take some little few things into 
consideration, and remember we are all 
human flesh and blood. Not much! She 
don’t consider nothing, nor nobody, nor 
feelings, nor circumstances! She just 
makes things fly! Things has to go her 
way,every time!” 

‘I want to go home,” cried Tibbie, pa- 
thetically, and looked toward Sally now 
with a trembling face. 

‘*No, you sha'n't go home,” said Bon- 
net, uglily. ‘‘ You shall stay right here 
and take the blame you deserve, after 
spoiling the face of that handsome doll. 
What do you mean by it, you little brat, 
you little gutter imp!” 

‘* You let her alone, Mrs. Bonnet,” said 
Sally, with a boldness that had never be- 
fore characterized her relations with that 
lady. ‘‘Don’t you talk to her like that! 
Any one can see she’s as sorry as sorry 
can be for what she’s done, and all the 
trouble she’s got us into-—-” 

‘‘And what does that help, I'd like to 
know? The doll is broke, ain’t it? And 
some one of us is going to catch it, how- 
ever things go. You're a lucky girl, I 
say, if you don’t lose your place. Some 
one of us is going to, I can easy foretell.” 

‘*T ain’t going to lose my place,” said 
Miss Catherine, firmly; and with a lifted 
chin was leaving to lay off her things, 
when the cook’s nice copper-saucepan 
face was pushed a little inside the door. 

‘* What's the matter?” she asked, cheer- 
ily, and stepped in. Her high -colored 
shawl was pinned on her breast with a 
big brooch; her bonnet-strings were near- 
ly lost in her fat chin. ‘* What's it all 
about? Whose nice little girl is this?” 

Gradually she got the whole story, and 
going straight to Tibbie lifted her misera- 
ble little face, saying: ‘‘ Don’t you feel 
bad one bit, darlin’! It was all an acci- 
dent, and it’s no good erying over spilt 
milk. And if Mrs. Darling gets mad at 
you, she ain’t the real lady I take her for. 
Why, I gave my Clary a new doll this 
very evening, and it’s ready for a new 
head this minute. And did I stop to 
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rear and tear about it? Not a bit of it. 
Why, bless you, she didn’t go for to do 
it! What child smashes a doll a pur- 
pose? You're a pretty set, the whole 
gang of you, to pitch into a child!” 

Tibbie by this time was freely weeping, 
and Sally and the cook together were try- 
ing to comfort and silence her. 

‘‘T’ve a great mind to stay here myself 
and stand up for her, yer pack of old 
maids, the lot of yer!” said the cook, look- 
ing hard at Mrs. Bonnet, who had reap- 
peared without her hat and coat. 

‘*You will oblige me, Mrs. MacGrath, 
by doing nothing of the sort,” said Mrs. 
Bonnet. ‘‘We’ve no need to have a 
whole scene from the drama. You've 
no business on this floor anyhow, and I 
must insist on your keeping yourself in 
your own quarters.” 

‘““And Ill take my own time, yer 
born Britisher,” muttered Mrs. MacGrath. 
Then putting her arm around Tibbie: 
‘* Well, Tibbie dear, you can be sure of 
this: however bad this seems, it ’ll soon 
be over. Andif Mrs. Darling does scold, 
itll soon be over too. It’ll all be looking 
different to you in the morning. How- 
ever things goes, you'll soon be forgetting 
all about it. And to-morrow is Christ- 
mas day, that our own dear Lord was 
born on, and I'll bake you a little cake 
and send it to you by Sally.” 

‘* But Sally’s going to be sent away,” 
sobbed Tibbie. 

‘*So she might-be, but I feel it in my 
little toe that she ain’t going to be.” 

‘* Well, and if I am, I am, and there an 
end,” said Sally, bravely. ‘‘ But I don’t 
see why she can’t take the price of the 
doll out of my wages and let me stay.” 

‘*T think you’ll find,” said Mrs. Bon- 
net, ‘‘ that it ain’t most particularly the 
cost of the doll gets you into trouble— 
There she comes this minute!” 

The door-bell had rung. Profound si- 
lence reigned above, while all listened. 
Tibbie stopped crying. 

‘*Good - night,” came Mrs. Darling’s 
sweet voice floating up from the foot of 
the stairs. 

‘**Good - night,” came the Rev. Dorel 
Goodhue’s. 

There was a rustle of silken skirts. 

**Oh, Cousin Cynthia!” 

** Yes?” 

** At ten, did you say—or half past?” 

“T said ten—or half past. Good- 
night.” 


More rustling of skirts, then, 

‘* Oh, Cousin Dorel—” 

‘** Yes?” from the foot of the stairs. 

‘““It doesn’t matter— what we spoke 
about, you know, unless perfectly con- 
venient.” 

“Oh, but it will be convenient, per- 
fectly. Good-night. Sleep well.” 

‘You too. Pleasant dreams. Good- 
night.” 

‘*Good-night.” 

The rustling drew nearer, and Mrs. 
Darling stood in the doorway looking 
with a sort of absent-minded astonish- 
ment at the assemblage in her room. 

The violets were quite dead on her 
white bosom; her hair was beginning to 
come loose, and stood out in golden wisps 
about her flushed face. She looked very 
sweet and soft and shiny-eyed and plea- 
sant altogether. 

**'What is it?” she asked; and as Jetty 
was evoluting and clamoring about her 
feet she picked him up and kissed him 
like a mother. ‘‘ Has anything happen- 
ed? What is everybody doing up here? 
Whose little girl is this sitting up so late? 
They used to tell me I should never grow, 
my dear, if I sat up so late—” 

‘* This is what it is,ma’am,” began Mrs. 
Bonnet; and she told her arrangement of 
the story, uttering her words as a mow- 
ing-machine cuts weeds. 

Mrs. Darling abstractedly took the rock- 
ing-chair; as she listened, the pleasant, 
happy look forsook her face. 

**Oh, cut it short!” she interrupted, 
sharply. ‘‘ What you have to tell is that 
the child there has broken one of the 
dolls, isn’t it?” 

There was an assenting mutter from 
Mrs. Bonnet. 

‘*And you’ve kept her here, when she 
ought to have been in bed these hours, 
to bear the first burst of my displea- 
sure—” 

Mrs. Darling had said so much in a 
hard voice, with an appearance of cold 
anger; here her voice suddenly died, and 
she burst out crying like a vexed, injured 
child. ‘I declare it is too bad !” she sobbed, 
quite reckless of making a spectacle of 
herself, while all looked on and listened 
in consternation — ‘‘I declare it is too 
bad! It’s no use! It doesn’t matter what 
I do—it is always the same! It is always 
taken for granted I will conduct myself 
like a beast. Whocan wonder, after that, 
if Ido? Here I find them, pale as sheets, 
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the five of them shaking in their boots 
because a forlorn little child has broken 
a miserable doll. And what is it sup- 
posed I shall do about it? Didn’t I dress 
the hundred of them for children, and lit- 
tle poor children too? And I must have 
known they would get broken, of course. 
Why did I dress them? What did I spend 
months dressing them for? Solely for 
show, they think — not for any charity, 
any kindness, any love of children, or 
anything in the world but to make an 
effect on an occasion, I suppose—to make 
myself a merit with the parson, perhaps!” 
Here her crying seemed to become less of 
anger and nervousness, and more of sor- 
row; one would have thought her heart- 
broken. ‘‘Oh, itis too bad! One would 
imagine I never said a decent thing or 
did a kind act to any one. And Heaven 
knows it is not for lack of trying to 
change. But no one sees the difference! 
I am treated like a vixen and a terror. 
All the people about me hate and fear 
and deceive me! A proof of it to-night! 
Oh, the lesson! Oh, I wasn’t meant for 
this! I wasn’t meant for it! When I 
remember last Sunday’s sermon, and how 
straight to my heart it went. Oh,I am 
a fool to ery! Come here to me, dear 
child. What is yourname? What? A 
little louder! What did you say? Tib- 
bie! Oh, what a nice, funny name!” 
Mrs. Darling smiled through her tears, 
pathetically hiccoughing and sighing 
while she spoke. ‘‘ Yow didn’t think I 
was going to scold you, did you, dear? 
Of course not! It was an accident; I 
understand all about it. I used to break 
my dolls’ heads frequently, I remember 
very well—” 

Mrs. Darling had put her arm endear- 
ingly around Tibbie, and tried to make the 
child’s head easy on her shoulder. But 
poor Tibbie’s muscles could not relax; 
her stiff little face rested uncomfortably, 
without pressing, upon its warm alabas- 
ter prop. ‘‘ Let us see, dear, now, what 


we can do to make us both feel happier. 
I dressed all those dolls for little children 
I am not acquainted with at all. Which 
of them would you like the very best? 
Which should you like for your very 
own?” 

Tibbie could neither make herself move 
nor speak; but the tail of her eye tray- 
elled towards the dolls. 

‘*The bride!” Sally took the liberty of 
saying, beaming, as she came to Tibbie’s 
aid. 

“The bride? 
That one? 


Which 
Of course!” 


one is that? 
Mrs. Darling 


reached for the resplendent favorite and 
“There, my 


put her in Tibbie’s hands. 
dear.” 

Tibbie took the doll loosely, without 
breath of thanks; but while Mrs. Darling 
reviewed the dolls her hand went out in- 
voluntarily toward the broken one. Mrs. 
Darling saw it. ‘‘Of course,” she said— 
‘‘of course, you would want that poor 
dollie to nurse back to health. ‘‘ Now, 
dear, isn’t there one more you would 
like?” 

At this Tibbie’s confusion seemed like- 
ly to overwhelm and swamp her. “Tl 
choose one for you,” said Mrs. Darling, 
‘and you shall call her Cynthia, after 
me. How would you like that? Sup- 
pose we say this one, with the forget-me- 
nots? She looks a little like me, doesn’t 
she, with her hair parted in the middle? 
Her frock is made of a piece of one of my 
own, and that blue is my favorite color. 
There, Tibbie, now you have two whole 
dollies and part of another. You must 
run right home to bed. A Merry Christ- 
mas to you, dear child. I am very happy 
to have made your acquaintance.” 

The exuberant Sally talked like a clock 
gone mad all the way home through the 
clear wintry night; and since she felt in- 
clined to conversation, it was well she 
could keep one up alone, for Tibbie, who 
trotted beside her, holding fast her dolls, 
did not utter a single word. 
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THE DEFEAT OF AMOS WICKLIFF. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 


" , ewe the matter with Amos ?” 

Mrs. Smith asked Ruth Graves; 
“the boy doesn’t seem like himself at all.” 
Amos, at this speaking, was nearer forty 
than thirty; but ever since her own son’s 
death he had been ‘‘ her boy” to Edgar’s 
mother. She looked across at Ruth with 
a wistful kindling of her dim eyes. ‘‘ You 
—you haven’t said anything to Amos to 
hurt his feelings, Ruth?” 

Ruth, busy over her embroidery square, 
set her needle in with great nicety, and 
replied, ‘‘I don’t think so, dear.” Her 
color did not turn nor her features stir, 
and Mrs. Smith sighed. 

After a moment she rose, a little stiff- 
ly—she had aged since Edgar’s death— 
walked over to Ruth, and lightly stroked 
the sleek brown head. ‘‘I’vea very great 
—respect for Amos,” she said. Then, her 
eyes filling, she went out of the room; so 
she did not see Ruth’s head drop lower. 
Respect? But Ruth herself respected him. 
No one, no one so much! But that was 
all. He was the best, the bravest man in 
the world; but that was all. While poor 
weak faulty Ned—how she had loved him! 
Why couldn’t she love a right man? 
Why did not admiration and respect and 
gratitude combined give her one throb of 
that lovely feeling that Ned’s eyes used 
to give her before she knew that they 
were false? Yet it was not Ned’s spectral 
hand that chilled her and held her back. 
Three years had passed since he died, 
and before he died she had so completely 
ceased to love him that she could pity 
him as well as his mother. The scorch- 
ing anger was gone with the love. But 
somehow, in the immeasurable humilia- 
tion and anguish of that passage, it was 
as if her whole soul were burned over, 
and the very power of loving shrivelled 
up and spoiled. How else could she keep 
from loving Amos, who had done every- 
thing (she told herself bitterly) that Ned 
had missed doing? And she gravely fear- 
ed that Amos had grown to care for her. 
A hundred trifles betrayed his secret to 
her who had known the glamour that 
imparadises the earth, and never would 
know it any more. Mrs. Smith had seen 
it also. Ruth remembered the day, near- 
ly a year ago, that she had looked up (she 


was singing at their cabinet organ, sing 
ing hymns of a Sanday evening) and 
had caught the look, not on Amos’s 
face, but on the kind old face that was 
like her mother’s. She understood why. 
the next day, Mrs. Smith moved poor 
Ned’s picture from the parlor to her own 
chamber, where there were four photo 
graphs of him already. 

‘And now she is reconciled to what 
will never happen,” thought Ruth, ‘and 
is afraid it won't happen. Poor Mother 
Smith, it never will!” She wished, half 
irritably, that Amos would let a comfort- 
able situation alone. Of late, during the 
month or six weeks past, he had appeared 
beset by some hidden trouble. When he 
did not reckon that he was observed his 
countenance would wear an expression 
of harsh melancholy; and more than 
once had she caught his eyes tramping 
through space after her with a look 
that made her recall the lines of Ten- 
nyson that Ned used to quote to her 
in jest—for she had never played with 
him: 


“Right thro’ his manful breast darted the pang 
That makes a man, in the sweet face of her 
That he loves most, lonely and miserable.” 


Then, for a week at a time, he would not 
come to the village; he said he was busy 
with a murder trial. He was not at their 
house to-day ; it was they who were await- 
ing his return from the court-house, in 
his own rooms at the jail, after the most 
elaborate mid-day dinner Mrs. Raker could 
devise. The parlor was less resplendent 
and far prettier than of yore. Ruth knew 
that the change had come about through 
her own suggestions, which the docile 
Amos was always asking. She knew, 
too, that she had not looked so young 
and so dainty for years as she looked in 
her new brown cloth gown, with the fur 
trimming near enough a white throat to 
enhance its soft fairness. Yet she sighed. 
She wished heartily that they had not 
come to town. True, they needed the 
things, and, much to Mother Smith’s dis 
comfiture, she had insisted on going to a 
modest hotel near the jail, instead of to 
Amos’s hospitality; but it was out of the 
question not to spend one day with him. 
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Ruth began to fear it would be a mem- 
orable day. 

There were his clothes, for instance; 
why should he make himself so fine for 
them, when his every-day suit was better 
than other people’s Sunday best? Ruth 
took an unconscious delight in Amos’s 
wardrobe. There was a finish about his 
care of his person and his fine linen and 
silk and his freshly pressed clothes which 
she likened to his gentle manner with 
women and to the leisurely, pleasant ca- 
dence of his voice, which to her quite 
mended any breaks in her admiration 
made by a reckless and unprotected gram- 
mar. Though she could not bring her- 
self to marry him, she considered him a 
man that any girl might be proud to win. 
Quite the same, his changing his dress 
put her in a panic. Which was non- 
sense, since she didn’t have any reason to 
suppose— The cold chills were stepping 
up her spine to the base of her brain; that 
was his step in the hall! 

He opened the door. He was fresh 
and pressed from the tailor, he was 
smooth and perfumed from the barber, 
and his best opal and diamond scarf-pin 
blazed in a new satin scarf. Certainly 
his presence was calculated to alarm a 
young woman afraid of love-making. 

Nor did his words reassure her. He 
said, ‘‘ Ruth, I don’t know if you have 
noticed that I was worried lately.” 

“IT thought maybe you were bothered 
about some business,” lied Ruth, with the 
first defensive instinct of woman. 

‘*Yes, that’s it; it’s about a man sen- 
tenced to death.” 

“Oh!” said Ruth. 

‘“Yes, for killing Johnny Bateman. 
He’s applied for a new trial, and the court 
has just been heard from. Raker’s gone 
to find out. If he can’t get the hearing, 
it’s the gallows; and I—” 

‘‘Oh, Amos, no! that would be too aw- 
ful! Not you!” 

‘*__T’d rather resign the office, if it 
wouldn’t seem like sneaking. Ah!” A 
rap at the door made Amos leap to his 
feet. In the rap, so muffled, so hesitating, 
sounded the diffidence of the bearer of 
bad news. ‘‘If that’s Raker,” groaned 
Amos, ‘‘it’s all up, for that ain’t his style 
of knock!” 

Raker it was, and his face ran his 
tidings ahead of him. 

“They refused a new trial?” said Amos. 
‘Yes, they have,” exploded Raker. 
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““Oh, d— sech justice! And he’s only 
got three days before the execution. And 
it's here! Oh, ain’t it h—?” 

‘Yes, it is,” said Amos, ‘‘ but you 
needn't say so here before ladies.” He 
motioned to the portrait and to Ruth, 
who had leaned out from her chair, lis- 
tening with a pale, attentive face. 

‘** Please excuse me, ladies,” said Raker, 
absently; ‘‘ I’m kinder off my base this 
morning. You see, Amos, my wife she 
says if hanging Sol is my duty I've jest 
got to resign, for she won't live with no 
hangman. She's terrible upset.” 

‘*TIt ain’t your duty; it’s mine,” said 
Amos. 

‘*T guess you don’t like the job any 
more’n me,” stammered Raker, ‘‘and it 
ain’t like Joe Raker sneakin’ off this 
way; but what can I do with my wo- 
man? And maybe you, not having any 
wife—” 

‘‘No,” said Amos, very slowly, “I 
haven't got any wife; it’s easier for me.” 
Nevertheless the blood had ebbed from 
his swarthy cheeks. 

‘*But how did it happen?” said Ruth. 

‘Ain't Amos told you?” said Raker, 
whose burden was visibly lightened—he 
pitied Amos sincerely, but it is much less 
distressful to pity one’s friends than to 
need to pity one’s self. ‘*‘ Well, this was 
the way: Sol Joscelyn was a rougher in 
the steel-works across the river, and he 
has a sweetheart over here, and he took 
her to the big Catholic fair, and Johnny 
was there. Johnny was the biggest po- 
liceman on the force and the best na- 
tured, and he had a girl of his own, it 
came out, so there was no cause for Sol 
to be jealous. He says now it was his 
fault, and she says ‘twas all hers; but 
my notion is it was the same old story. 
Breastpins in a pig’s nose ain’t in it with 
a pretty girl without common-sense; and 
that’s Scriptur’, Mrs. Raker says. But Sol 
felt awful bad, and he felt so bad he went 
out and took a drink. He took a good 
many drinks, I guess; and not being a 
drinkin’ man he didn’t know how to car- 
ry it off, and he certainly didn’t have 
any right to go back to the hall in the 
shape he was in. It was a friendly part 
in Johnny to take him off and steer him 
to the ferry. But there was a little bad 
look about it, though Sol went peaceful 
at last. Sol says they had got down to 
Front Street, and it was all friendly and 
cleared up, and he was terrible ashamed 
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of himself the minnit he got out in the 
air. He was ahead, he says, crossing the 
street, when he heard Johnny’s little dog 
yelp like mad, and he turned round—of 
course he wasn’t right nimble, and it was 
a little while before he found poor John- 
ny, all doubled up on the sidewalk, stabbed 
in the jugular vein. He never made a 
sign. Sol got up and run after the mur- 
derer. The mean part is that two men 
in a saloon saw Sol jest as he got up and 
run. Naturally they ran after him and 
started the hue-and-cry, and Sol was so 
dazed he didn’t explain much. Have I 
got it straight, Amos?” 

“Very straight, Joe. You might put 
in that the prosecuting attorney, Frank 
Woods, is on his first term and after lau- 
rels; and that unluckily there have been 
three murders in this locality inside the 
year, and by hook or crook all three of 
the men got off with nothing but a few 
years at Anamosa; and public sentiment, 
in consequence, is pretty well stirred up, 
and not so particular about who it hits 
as hitting somebody; and that poor Sol 
had a chump of a lawyer—and you have 
the state of things.” 

‘*But why are you so sure he wasn’t 
guilty?” said Ruth. The shocked look 
on her face was fading. She was think- 
ing her own thoughts, not Amos’s, Ra- 
ker decided. 

‘* Partly on account of the dog,” said 
Amos. “ First thing Sol said when they 
took him up was, ‘Johnny’s dog’s hurt 
too’; and true enough we found him (for 
I was round) crawling down the street 
with a stab in him. Now, I says, here’s 
a test right at hand; if the dog was 
stabbed by this young feller he’ll tell of 
it when he sees him, and I fetched him 
right up to Sol; but, bless my soul, the 
dog kinder wagged his tail! And he’s 
taken to Sol from the first. Another 
thing, they never found the knife that did 
it; said Sol might have throwed it into 
the river. Tommy rot!—I mean it ain’t 
likely. Sol wasn't in no condition to 
throw a knife a block or two!” 

‘* But if not he, who else?” said Ruth. 

Amos was at a loss to answer her ex- 
actly, and yet in language that he con- 
sidered suitable ‘‘to a nice young lady”; 
but he managed to convey to her an idea 
of the villanous locality where the un- 
fortunate policeman met his death; and 
he told her that from the first, judging by 
the character of the blow (‘‘no American 
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man—a decent man too, like Sol—wou|d 
have jabbed a man from behind that way - 
that’s a Dago blow, with a Dago knife!”). 
he had suspected a certain Italian woman. 
who ‘‘ boarded” in the house beneat]; 
whose evil walls the man was slain. He 
suspected her because Johnny had ar- 
rested ‘‘a great friend of hers” who 
turned out to be ‘“ wanted,” and in the 
end was sent to the penitentiary, and 
the woman had sworn revenge. ‘‘ That's 
all,” said Amos, ‘‘ except that when | 
looked her up, she had skipped. I have 
a good man shadowing her, though, and 
he has found her.” 

** And that was what convinced you?” 

“That and the man himself. Suppose 
we take a look at him. Then I'll have 
to go to Des Moines. I suspected this 
would come, and I’m all ready.” 

So the toilet was for the Governor and 
not for her; Ruth took shame to herself 
for a full minute while Raker was speak- 
ing. Amos’s dejection came from a cause 
worthy of such a man as he. Perhaps all 
her fancies. . . . 

“That will suit,” Raker was saying. 
“He has been asking for you. I told 
him.” 

“Thank you, Joe,” said Amos, grate- 
fully. 

‘*T don’t propose to leave all the dirty 
jobs to you,” growled Raker. And he 
added under his breath to Ruth, when 
Amos had stopped behind to strap a bag, 
‘* Amos is going to take it hard.” 

He led the way, through a stone- 
flagged hall, where the air wafted thie 
unrefreshing cleanliness of carbolic acid 
and lime, up a stone and iron staircase 
worn by what hundreds of lagging feet, 
past grated windows through which how 
many feverish eyes had been mocked by 
the brilliant western sky, past narrow 
doors and the laughter and oaths of ras- 
cealdom in the corridor, into an absolute- 
ly silent hall blocked by an iron-barred 
door. There Raker paused to fit a key 
in the lock, and on his commonplace, 
florid features dawned a curious solemni- 
ty. Ruth found herself breathing more 
quickly. 

The door swung inward. Ruth’s first 
sensation was a sort of relief, the room 
looked so little like a cell, with its bright 
chintz on the bed, and the mass of nose- 
gays on the table. A black-and-tan terrier 
bounded off the bed and gambolled joy- 
ously over Amos'’s feet. 
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“‘Here’s the sheriff and a lady to see 

you, Sol,” Raker announced. 
" The prisoner came forward eagerly, 
holding out his hand. All three shook 
it. He was a short, cleanly built man, 
who held his chin slightly uplifted as he 
talked. His reddish-brown hair was 
strewn over a high white forehead; its 
disorder did not tally with the neatness 
of his Sunday suit, which, they told Ruth 
afterward, he had worn ever since his con- 
viction, although previously he had been 
particular to wear his working - clothes. 
Ruth’s eyes were drawn by an uncanny 
attraction, stronger than her will, to the 
face of a man in such a tremendous situ- 
ation. His skin was fair and freckled, 
and had the prison pallor, face and hands. 
But the feature that impressed Ruth was 
hiseyes. They were of a clear, grayish- 
blue tint, meeting the gaze directly, with- 
out self-consciousness or bravado, and in- 
nocent as a child’s. Such eyes are not 
unfrequent among working-men, but the 
rest of us have learned to hide behind the 
glass. He did not look like a man who 
knew that he must die in three days. 
He was smiling. Looking closer, how- 
ever, Ruth saw that his eyelids were red, 
and she observed that his fingers were 
tapping the balls of his thumbs continu- 
ally. 

‘‘T’m real glad to see you,” he said. 
‘“Won’t you set down? Poker, you let 
the lady alone”—addressing the dog. 
‘*He’s jest playful; he won’t bite. Mr. 
Wickliff lets me have him here; he was 
Johnny’s dog, and he’s company to me. 
He likes it. They let him out whenever 
he wants, you know.” His eyes for a 
second passed the faces before him and 
lingered on the bare branches of the 
maple swaying between his window grat- 
ing and the sky. Was he thinking that 
he would see the trees but once, on one 
terrible journey? 

Raker blew his nese violently. 

‘* Well, I'm off to Des Moines, Sol,” 
said Amos. 

** Yes, sir. 


And about Elly going? I 
don’t want her to go to all that expense 


if it won’t do no good. I want to leave 
her all the money I can—” 

‘You never mind about the money.” 
Amos took the words off his tongue with 
friendly gruffness. ‘‘ But she better wait 
till we see how I git along. Maybe 
there'll be no necessity.” 

‘It’s a kinder long journey fora young 
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lady,” said Joscelyn, anxiously, “‘ and it’s 
so hard getting word of those big folks, 
and I hate to think of her having to hang 
round, Elly’s so timid like, and maybe 
somebody not being polite to her—” 

“Tl attend to all that, Joscelyn. She 
shall go in a Pullman, and everything 
will be fixed.” 

‘Can you git passes? You are doing 
a terrible lot of things for me, Mr. Wick- 
liff; and Mr. Raker too, and his good 
lady” (with a grateful glance at Raker, 
who rocked in the rocking-chair and was 
lapped in gloom). ‘‘It does seem like 
you folks here are awful kind to folks 
in trouble, and if I ever git out—” He 
was not equal to the rest of the sentence, 
but Amos covered his faltering with a 
brisk— 

‘*That’s all right. 
some new flowers?” 

Joscelyn smiled. ‘‘ Those are from the 
boys over to the mill. Ten of them boys 
was over to see me Sunday, no three 
knowing the others were coming. I tell 
you when a man gits into trouble he finds 
out about his friends. I got awful good 
friends. The roller sent me that box of 
cigars. And there’s one little feller—he 
works on the hot-bed, one of them kids-— 
and he walked all the six miles, ‘cross the 
bridge and all, ’cause he didn’t have 
money for the fare. Why he didn’t have 
money, he’d spent it all in boot-jack to- 
bacco and a rosy apple for me. He's a 
real nice little boy. If—if things was to 
go bad with me, would you kinder have 
an eye on Hughey, Mr. Wickliff?” 

Amos rose rather hastily. ‘* Well, I 
guess I got to go now, Sol.” 

Ruth noticed that Sol got the sheriff's 
big hand in both his as he said, ‘“‘I guess 
you know how I feel bout what you and 
Mr. Raker—” This time he could not go 
on, his mouth twitched, and he brushed 
the back of his hand across his eyes. 
Ruth saw that the palm had a great white 
welt on it, and that the sinews were stif- 
fened, preventing the fingers from open- 
ing wide. She spoke then. She held out 
her own hand. 

‘*T know you didn’t do it,” said she, 
very deliberately ; ‘‘ and I’m sure we shall 
get you free again. Don’t stop hoping! 
Don’t you stop one minute!” 

‘‘T guess I can’t say anything better 
than that,” said Amos. In this fashion 
they got away. 

Amos did not part his lips until they 


Say, ’ain’t you got 
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were back in his own parlor, where he 
spoke. ‘‘ Did you notice his hand?” 

Ruth had noticed it. 

‘* A man who saw the accident that gave 
him those scars told me about it. It hap- 
pened two years ago. Sol had his spell 
at the roll,and he was strolling about, and 
happened to fetch up at the finishing- 
shears, where a boy was straightening the 
red-hot iron bars. I don’t know exactly 
how it happened ; some way the ironcaught 
on a joint of the bed-plates and jumped 
at him, red-hot. He didn’t get out of the 
way quick enough. It went right through 
his leg and curved up, and down he 
dropped with the iron in him. Near the 
femoral artery, they said, too; and it 
would have burned the walls of the ar- 
tery down, and he would have bled to 
death in a flash. Sol Joscelyn saw him. 
He looked round for something to take 
hold of that iron with that was smoking 
and charring, but there wasn’t anything 
—the boy’s tongs had gone between the 
rails when he fell. So he—he took his 
hands and pulled the red-hot thing out! 
That’s how both his hands are scarred.” 

‘‘Oh, the poor fellow!” said Ruth; ‘‘and 
think of him here!” 

Amos shook his head and strode to the 
window. Then he came back to her, 
where she was trying to swallow the pain 
in the roof of her mouth. He stretched 
his great hands in front of him. ‘‘ How 
could I ever look at them again if they 
pulled that lever?”? he sobbed —for the 
words were a sob; and immediately he 
flung himself back to the window again. 

‘** Amos, I know they won’t hang him; 
why, they can’t. If the Governor could 
only see him.” Ruth was standing, and 
her face was flushed. ‘‘ Why, Amos, I 
thought maybe he might be guilty until 
I saw him! I know the Governor won't 
see him, but if we told him about the poor 
fellow, if we tried to make him see him 
as we do?” 

Amos drearily shook his head. ‘‘ The 
Governor is a just man, Ruth, but he is 
hard as nuts. Sentiment won’t go down 
with him. Besides, he is a great friend 
of Frank Woods, who has got his back 
up and isn't going to let me pull his 
prisoner out. Of course he’s given his 
side.” 

‘‘The girl—this Elly? 
see the Governor?” 

‘*T don’t know whether she’d do harm 
or not. She’s a nice little thing, and has 


If she were to 
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stood by Sol like a lady. But it’s a toss 
up if she wouldn’t break down and lose 
her head utterly. She comes to see him 
as often as she can, always bringing him 
some little thing or other; and she sits 
and holds his hand and cries— never 
seems to say three words. Whenever she 
runs up against me, she makes a bow and 
says, ‘I’m so much obliged to you,’ and 
looks scared to death. J don’t know who 
to get to go with her; her mother keeps 
a working-man’s boarding -house; she’s 
a good soul, but—” 

He dropped his head on his hand and 
seemed to try to think. 

It was strange to Ruth that she should 
long to go up to him and touch his smooth 
black hair, yet such a crazy fancy did flit 
through her brain. When she thought 
that he was suffering because of her, she 
had not been moved; but now that he was 
so sorely straitened for a man who was 
nothing to him more than a human 
creature, her heart ached to comfort 
him. 

‘** No,” said Amos; ‘‘ we've got to work 
the other strings. I’ve got some pull, and 
I'll work that; then the newspaper boys 
have helped me out, and folks are getting 
sorry for Sol; there wouldn't be any 
clamor against it, and we've got some 
evidence. I’m not worth shucks as a 
talker, but I'll take a talker with me. If 
there was only somebody to keep her 
straight—” 

‘*“Would you trust me?” said Ruth. 
“Tf you will, I'll go with her to-mor- 
row.” 

Amos’s eyes went from his mother’s 
picture to the woman with the pale face 
and the lustrous eyes beneath it. He 
felt as stirred by love and reverence and 
the longing to worship as ever did a me- 
dizval knight; he wanted to kneel and 
kiss the hem of her gown; what he did 
do was to open his mouth, gasp once or 
twice, and finally say, ‘‘ Ruth, you—you 
are as good as they make ’em!” 


Amos went, and the instant that he 
was gone, Ruth, attending to her own 
scheme of salvation, crossed the river. 
She entered the office of the steel-mill, 
where the officers gave her full informa- 
tion about the character of Sol Joscelyn. 
He was a good fellow and a good work- 
man, always ready to work an extra turn 
to help a fellow-workman. She went to 
his landlady, who was Elly’s mother, and 
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heard of his sober and blameless life. 
‘** And indeed, miss, I know of a certainty 
he never did git drunk but once before, 
and that was after his mother’s funeral; 
and she was bedfast for ten years, and 
he kep’ her like a lady, with a hired girl, 
he did; and he come home to the dark 
house, and he couldn’t bear it, and went 
back to the boys, and they, meaning well, 
Vou. XCIV.—No. 559.—9 


but foolish, like boys, told him to forget 


the grief... Ruth went back to Sol’s mill, 
between heats, to seek Sol’s young friend. 
She found the “real nice little boy ” with 
a huge quid in his cheek, and his fists 
going before the face of another small 
lad who had ‘‘told the roller lies.” He 
cocked a shrewd and unchildish blue eye 
at Ruth, and skilfully sent his quid after 
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the flying tale-bearer. ‘*Sol Joscelyn? 
Course I know him. He's a friend of 
mine. Give me coffee outer his pail first 
day I got here; lets me take his tongs. 
I’m goin’ to be a rougher too, you bet; 
I'm a-learnin’. He's the daisiest rougher, 
he is. It’s grand to see him ketch them 
white-hot bars that’s jest a-drippin’, and 
chuck ’em under like they was kindling- 
wood. He's licked my old man, too, for 
haulin’ me round by the ear. He ain't 
my own father, so I didn’t interfere. Say, 
you goin’ to see Sol to-night? You can 
give him things, can’t you? I got a 
minee pie for him.” 

Ruth consented to take the pie, and she 
did not know whether to laugh or cry 
when,examining the crust, she discovered, 
cunningly stowed among the raisins and 
citron, a tiny file. 

When she told Sol, he did not seem sur- 
prised. ‘‘ He’s always a-sending of them,” 
said he; ‘‘ most times Mr. Raker finds’em, 
but once he got one inside a cigar, and I 
bit my teeth on it. He thinks if he can 
jest git a file to me it’s all right. I s’pose 
he reads sech things in books.” 


Amos went to Des Moines of a Monday 
afternoon ; Tuesday night he walked 


through the jail gate with his head down, 
as no one had ever seen the sheriff walk 
before. He kept his eye on the sodden, 
frozen grass and the ice-varnished bricks 
of the walk, which glittered under the 
electric lights; it was cruelty enough to 
have to hear that dizzy ring of hammers; 
he would not see; but all at once he re- 
coiled and stepped over the sharp black 
shadow of a beam. But he had his com- 
posure ready for Raker. 

** Well?—he wouldn't listen to you?” 

‘*No: he listened, but I couldn’t move 
him, nor Dennison couldn’t, either. He’s 
honest about it; he thinks Sol is guilty, 
and an example is needed. Finally I told 
him I would resign rather than hang an 
innocent man. He said Woods had an- 
other man ready.” 

‘*That will be a blow to Sol. I told 
him you would attend to everything. He 
said he’d risk another man if it would 
make you feel bad—” 

‘* T won't risk another man, then. But 
the Governor called my bluff. Where’s 
Miss Graves?” 

‘*Gone to Des Moines with Elly. Went 
next train after your telegram.” 

** And Mrs. Smith ?” 


‘She's in reading the Bible to Sol. I 
don’t know whether it’s doing him any 
good or not; he says ‘Yes, ma’am’ and 
‘That’s right’ to every question she asks 
him; but I guess some of it’s politeness. 
And he seems kinder flighty, and his 
mind runs from one thing to another. 
But he says he’s still hoping. He's made 
a list of all his things to give away; and 
he’s said good-by to the newspaper boys. 
I never supposed that youngest one had 
any feeling, but I had to give him four 
fingers of whiskey after he come out; he 
was white’s the wall, and he hadn't a 
word to say. It’s been a terrible day, 
Amos. My woman’s jest all broke up; 
she wanted me to make a rope-ladder. 
Me! Said she and old lady Smith would 
hide him. ‘ Polly,’ says I, ‘I know my 
duty; and if I didn’t, Amos knows his.’ 
She ’ain’t spoke to me since, and we had 
a picked-up dinner. Well, I can't eat!” 

‘** You best not drink much either, then, 
Joe,” said Amos, kindly; and he went his 
ways. Dark and painful ways they were 
that night; but he never flinched. And 
the carpenters on the ghastly machine 
without the gate (the shadow of which 
lay, all night through, on Amos’s curtain) 
said to each other, *‘ The sheriff looks 
sick, but he ain't going to take any 
chances!” 

The day came—Sol’s last day —and 
there were a hundred demands for Amos’s 
decision. In the morning he made his last 
stroke for the prisoner. He told Raker 
about it. ‘‘I found the tool at last,” he 
said, ‘‘in the place you suspected. Dago 
dagger. I've expressed it to Miss Graves 
and telegraphed her. It’s in her hands 
now.” 

‘Sol says he ’ain’t quit hoping,” says 
Raker. ‘Say, the blizzard flag is out; 
you don’t think you could put it off for 
weather, being an out-door thing, you 
know?” 

‘‘No,” says Amos, knitting his black 
brows; ‘‘I know my duty.” 

Towards night, in one of his many 
visits to the condemned man, Sol said, 
“Elly ‘ll be sure to come back from 
Des Moines in—in time, if she don’t suc- 
ceed, won't she ?” 

‘** Oh, sure,” said Amos, cheerfully. He 
spoke in a louder than common voice 
when he was with Sol; he fought against 
an inclination to walk on tiptoe, as he saw 
Raker and the watch doing. He wished 
Sol would not keep hold of his hand so 
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ong each time they shook hands; but he 
found his hand going out whenever he 
entered the room. He had a feeling at 
his heart as if a string were tightening 
ibout it and cutting into it: shaking 
hands seemed to loosen the string. From 
Sol. Amos went down stairs to the tele- 
phone to call up the depot. The elec- 
tricity snapped and roared and buzzed, 
and baffled his ears, but he made out that 
the Des Moines train had come in two 
hours late; the morning train was likely 
to be later, for a storm was raging and the 
telegraph lines were down. Elly hadn't 
come; she couldn’t come in time! Amos 
changed the call to the telegraph-office. 

Yes, they had a telegram for him. 
Just received; been ever since noon get- 
ting there. From Des Moines. Read it? 

The sheriff gripped the receiver and 
flung back his shoulders like a soldier 
facing the firing-squad. The words pene- 
trated the whir like bullets: ‘* Des Moines, 
December 8, 189-. Governor refused au- 
dience. Has left the city. My sympathy 
and indignation. T. L. Dennison.” 

Amos remembered to put the tube up, 
to ring the bell. He walked out of the 
office into the parlor; he was not con- 
scious that he walked on tiptoe or that 
he moved the arm-chair softly as if to 
avoid making a noise. He sank back 
into the great leather depths and stared 
dully about him. ‘ They’ve called my 
bluff!” he whispered; ‘‘there isn’t any- 
thing left I ean do.” He could not re- 
member that he had ever been in a simi- 
lar situation, because, though he had had 
many a buffet and some hard falls from 
life, never had he been at the end of his 
devices nor his obstinate courage. But 
now there was nothing, nothing to be 
done. 

‘** By-and-by I will go and tell Sol,” he 
thought, in a dull way. No; he would 
let him hope a little longer; the morning 
would be time enough. . . . He looked 
down at his own hands, and a shudder 
contracted the muscles of his neck, and 
his teeth met. 

‘‘Brace up, you coward!” he adjured 
himself; but the pith was gone out of his 
will. That which he had thought, looking 
at his hands, was that she would never 
want to toueh them again. Amos’s love 
was very humble. He knew that Ruth 
did not love him. Why should she? Like 
all true lovers in the dawn of the New 
Day, he was absorbed in his gratitude to 
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her for the power to love. There is no- 
thing so beautiful, so exciting, so infinite- 
ly interesting, as to love. To be loved is 
a pale experience beside it, being, indeed, 
but the mirror to love without which love 
may never find its beauty, yet holding, 
of its own right, neither beauty nor 
charm. Amos had accepted Ruth's kind- 
ness, her sympathy, her goodness, as he 
accepted the way her little white teeth 
shone in her smile, and the lovely depths 
of her eyes, and the crisp melody of her 
voice—as windfalls of happiness, his by 
kind chance or her goodness, not for any 
merit of his own. He was grateful, and 
he did not presume; he had only come 
so far as to wonder whether he ever 
would dare— But now he only asked 
to be her friend and servant. But to 
have her shrink from him, to have his 
presence odious to her . he did not 
know how to bear it! And there was no 
way out. Not only the State held him, 
the wish of the helpless, trusting creature 
that he had failed to save was stronger 
than any law of man. He thought sud- 
denly of Mrs. Raker and her foolish 
schemes: that woman didn’t understand 
how a man felt. But all of a sudden he 


found himself getting up and going quick- 
ly to his father’s picture; and he was 
saying out loud to the painted soldier: 


“T know my duty! I know my duty!” 
Without, the snow was driving against 
the window- pane; that accursed Thing 
creaked and swayed under the flail of the 
wind, but kept its stature. Within, the 
tumult and combat in a human soul was 
so fierce that only at long intervals did 
the storm beat its way to his conscious- 
ness. Once, stopping his walk,he listened 
and heard sobs, and a gentle old voice 
that he knew in a solemn, familiar mo- 
notony of tone; and he was aware that 
the women were in the other room weep- 
ing and praying. And upstairs Sol, who 
had never done a mean trick in his life, 
and been content with so little, and tried 
to share all he got, was waiting for the 
sweetheart who never could come, turn- 
ing that pitiful smile of his to the door 
every time the wind rattled it, ‘‘ trying to 
hope!” 

He had not shed a tear for his own 
misery, but now he leaned his arm on the 
frame of his mother’s portrait and sobbed. 
He was standing thus when Ruth saw 
him, when she flashed up to him, cold 
and wet and radiant. 
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She was too breathless to speak; but 
she did not need to speak. 

‘* You've got it, Ruth!’ he eried. ‘*‘Oh 
God, you've got the reprieve!” 

‘* Yes, I have, Amos; here it is. I 
couldn't telegraph because the wires were 
down, but the Governor and the railroad 
superintendent fixed it so we could come 
on an engine. I knew you were suffer- 
ing. Elly is with Mother Smith and Mrs. 
Raker, but I—but I wanted to come to 
you.” 

If he had thought once of himself he 
must have heard the new note in her 
voice. But he did not think once of him 
self; he could only think of Sol. 

3ut the Governor, didn’t he refuse to 
see you?” said he. 

‘‘No: he refused to see poor Mr. Den- 
nison.”’ Ruth used the slighting pity of 
the successful. ‘‘We didn’t try to go to 
him; we went to his wife.” 

Amos sat down. ‘‘ Ruth,” he said, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘you haven't got talent, you've 
got genius!” 

‘““Why, of course,” said Ruth, ‘‘he 
might snub us and not listen to us, but 
he would have to listen to his wife. She 
is such a pretty lady, Amos, and so kind. 
We had a little bit of trouble seeing her 
at first, because the girl (who was all 
dressed up, like the pictures, in a black 
dress and white collar and cuffs and the 
nicest long apron), she said that we 
couldn't come in,the Governor’s wife was 
engaged, and they were going out of town 
that day. But when Elly began to talk to 
her she sympathized at once, and she got 
the Governor's wife down. Then I told 
her all about Sol and how good he was, 
and I cried and Elly cried and she cried— 
we all cried—and she said that I should 
see the Governor, and gave us tea. She 
was as kind as possible. And when the 
Governor came I told him everything 
about Sol—about his mother and the little 
boy at the mill and the dog, and how he 
saved the other man, pulling out that big 
iron bar red-hot—” 

‘* But,” interrupted Amos, who would 
have been literal on his death-bed—*‘ but 
it wasn’t a very big bar. Nota rougher’s 
bar, you know—a finisher’s bar, just ready 
for the shears.” 

‘‘Never mind; it was big when I told 
it, and I assure you it impressed the Gov- 
ernor. He got up and walked the floor, 
and then Elly threw herself on her knees 
before him; and he pulled her up, and, 


don’t you know, not exactly laughed, but 
something like it. ‘I can’t make out,’ 
said he, ‘from your description much 
about the guilt or innocence of Solomon 
Joscelyn, but one thing is plain, that he 
is too good a fellow to be hanged!” 

‘‘And did you take the dagger I sent, 
and my telegram?” 

‘Your telegram? Dagger? Amos,I’m 
so sorry, but we didn’t go back to our 
lodgings at all. We had our bags with 
us, and came right from the Governor's 
here!” 

‘Then you didn’t say anything about 
evidence?” 

“Evidence?” Ruth looked distressed. 
“Oh, Amos! I forgot all about it!” 

Amos always supposed that he must 
have been beside himself, for he caught 
her hand and kissed it, and cried, ‘‘ You 
darling!” Nothing more, not a word; 


and he went abjectly down on his knees 
before her chair and apologized, until, 
frightened by her silence, he looked up 
and saw Ruth’s eyes. 


After all, the evidence was not at all 
wasted; for the Italian woman, thanks to 
a cunning use of the dagger, made a full 
confession; and the publie wrath having 
been sated on Sol, a more merciful jury 
sent the real assassin to a lunatic asylum, 
which pleased Amos, who was not cer- 
tain whether he had not stepped from one 
hot box into another. Ruth told Amos, 
when he asked her the inevitable ques 
tion of the lover, ‘‘I don't know when 
exactly, dear, but I think I began to 
love you when I saw you ery; and I 
was sure of it when I found I could help 
you!” 

Honest Amos did not analyze his 
wife’s heart; he was content to accept 
her affection as the gift of God and her, 
and his gratitude included Sol and Elly; 
wherefore it comes to pass that a certain 
iron-worker, on a certain day in Decem 
ber, always dines with Amos Wickliff, his 
wife, and Mother Smith. Amos is no 
longer sheriff, but a citizen of substance 
and of higher office, and they live in what 
Mother Smith fears is almost sinful lux- 
ury; and on this day there will be served 
a dinner yielding not to Christmas itself 
in state; and after dinner the rougher 
will rise, his wineglass in hand. ‘To 
our wives,” he will say, solemnly. 

And Amos, as solemnly, will repeat the 
toast: *‘To our wives. Thank God!” 
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YRACTICALLY speaking, Henry EI- 
| dridge was a genius; and if his lines 
had been cast in smoother places he might, 
and no doubt would, have astounded hu- 
manity by his inexhaustible resources. 
As it was, Henry, nominally a builder of 
carriages, also built himself houses in 
which, one after another, he lived; and 
many a time have I seen him pause in 
the midst of his work—he paused often 
to take a huge and ancient bull - fiddle 
from its corner, and for half an hour 
play some absurd jig upon its decrepit 
strings. At certain periods in the prose- 
cution of his decayed wheelwright trade, 
his fiddling, and his house-building, he 
would descend into the cellar of one of 
the houses, carefully open a locked eup- 
board, and pour out half a tumbler of the 
most magnificent home-made elderberry 
wine that ever touched the lips of wheel- 
wrights or of fiddlers. This he would 
look at long and fondly. Then filling 
the rest of the tumbler with Jamaica rum, 
he would drink it off at a gulp, and 
snatch a short twenty minutes from his 
many occupations to sit upon a barrel 
head and gaze with unswerving thought- 
fulness upon the cheeses and rafters of 
the roof. 

This, however, was not by any means 
the limit of Henry’s versatility. It had 
no limit. His genius suited itself to the 
season. On the appearance of the first 
black duck sailing over the dunes of Cape 
Cod, Henry would calmly and seriously 
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close the door of his wheelwright shop, 
tenderly lay away the bull-fiddle, and 
leave the last unfinished house to stand 
or fall as it should decide. The time had 
come for other things; and taking one 
more sip of the wine of his heart, he would 
call to him his thirty tame ducks, put 
them in their movable crib, and urging 
his worn-out, moth-eaten steed, make all 
haste to reach Cliff Pond and his shoot- 
ing-box. Once there with the ducks fly- 
ing, he would remain till late winter, 
making uncertain descents upon his home 
and family for food, but always returning 
as soon as possible to the ‘* pawnd.” 

It did not trouble Henry, if it ever oc- 
curred to him, that Cape Cod, and espe- 
cially Brewster, had been shot out years 
ago; that ten to fifteen brace of duck was 
an enormous day’s work. He did not 
shoot to kill; he had the truest sporting 
spirit, the spirit that enjoyed tricking the 
game; and he was as satisfied with one 
duck well shot as with a hundred mere- 
ly slaughtered. What did cause him to 
pour forth the vials of his wrath, how- 
ever—bitter vials they were, too, accom- 
panied by a most extraordinary variety 
of language-—was to find that he had har- 
bored in his bosom, that is to say, in his 
shooting-stand, a tenderfoot,a man who 
did not know enough to refrain from 
sneezing when ducks were in the pond, or 
who insisted on slapping his freezing ears 
at the moment an enormous gander was 
walking deliberately over the waves into 
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gunshot. Then neither ducks nor geese, 
neither courtesy nor the tender senses of 
those present, were considered by Henry. 
Everything was forgotten in the immedi- 
ate necessity he felt for stating in his high 
nasal tones the views he entertained as 
to the propriety of such persons being in 
warmer places than Cliff Pond, or even 
the earth upon which that pond rested. 
It was not a surprise to me, therefore, 
to receive an epistle from Henry one cold 
January day, to the effect that if I would 
leave New York at once and make all 
haste to Brewster,I would find ** that the” 
and at this point in the letter there ap- 
peared a peculiar drawing resembling a 
number of jack-stones arranged in the 
form of an irregular ‘‘ v ”’—‘* were flying.” 
Knowing Henry's humorous vein, I sur- 
mised that this must be his method of re- 
ferring to geese, and forthwith I departed. 
It was a cold, bleak night when the la- 
boring train,tired with its many stops and 
starts, pulled up at the Brewster station. 
Darkness had come on, and as the lights 
of the cars disappeared to the eastward 
and tlie gloom settled down over the little 
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lonesome station, the wind whistled an: 
moaned through the telegraph wires, an: 
I could see nothing but the bleak, un 
eventful landscape of stunted firs anc 
stone walls melting off into the darkness 
It might have been a hundred miles t 
the nearest human being, except for one 
light down the rutted road, the particular 
house which Henry, his wife, and seven 
children happened at that moment. to bé 
occupying. There was nothing for it but 
to trudge through the sleet and melted 
snow, with my two guns in one hand and 
a big grip in the other. 

I found on arriving at the house that, 
as is their wont in this heart of Puritan 
ism, events and cireumstanees had con 
ducted themselves in their own original 
fashion. It appeared that the geese had 
suddenly departed, but that in their place 
had come red-heads and mallards and 
black ducks; and thus I began a fort 
night of duck-shooting over Henry’s tame 
decoys. 

IT. 
Many a sportsman of the better sort 
continues to condemn the practice of 
shooting game over tame de 
coys. It would be useless to 
deny his argument. Frankly 
speaking, the only sportsman- 
like conduct in hunting shore 
birds, as in heanting other 
game, is to craw] up on them 
by sheer sporting skill, and 
kill them in their own coun 
try, so to speak, with every 
chance on their side. Shoot 
ing over wooden decoys, how 
ever, has come to be acknow 
ledged as allowable to sports 
men. The wooden ‘coys are 
set out on a point; the flying 
birds see them, swing above 
them for a first look, and are 
shot with one barrel as they 
light, with the other just as 
they start to fly away. Shoot 
ing over tame ducks is simply 
a much more exciting, vastly 
more skilful piece of work of 
‘the same kind. For a spot 
where ducks fly constantly 
these tame birds are not ne- 
cessary, but on such shot-out 
ground as Cape Cod they add 
greatly to the science of the 
sport. 
Henry hada carefully regu 
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lated plan for training his decoys, and it 
was a constant source of surprise and 
interest to me to watch the workings of 
this peculiar system. When carefully 
nurtured, the intelligence of such a stupid 
bird as a barn-yard duck is something 
extraordinary. But the training must be 
constant and daily, and before a bird is 
fit for decoy - work practically two sea- 
sons have been consumed. The lessons 
begin and turn on the question of food. 
Henry made it his first study to compel 
his friends to trust him so thoroughly that 
he could pick them up and put them in 
his pocket head downward at any time, 
with the certainty that on being returned 
to the ground they would simply rustle 
their feathers and shrewdly cock one eye 
up at him to await the never-failing hand- 
ful of corn. It has always been a ques- 
tion with me whether he himself had not 
more of the duck in him than the human 
being, for he could imitate duck calls of 
all kinds in a manner that would not 


only attract wild game, but would bring 
the gun to your shoulder as you walked 
along the shore in his vicinity. One good 
sportsman, who used to call himself my 
friend, not only shot (and afterwards paid 
for) one of Henry’s decoys as she stood 
tied to a rock, but actually lay among the 
stones of the beach half an hour one early 
morning under the impression that Hen- 
ry’s constant calls came from a flock of 
birds just behind the stand. 

After bringing these strange waddling 
pets of his to a maudlin state of tameness, 
he never failed to set up a most compli- 
cated and continuous series of duck quacks 
and calls whenever he threw out their 
food. It was not long, therefore, before 
the birds associated corn with Henry’s 
extraordinary imitations of duck Bedlam, 
and as any self-respecting bird is bound 
to quack vociferously immediately upon 
seeing food, it became a consequence quite 
within the compass of the duck mind to 
infer that whenever Henry quacked, corn 
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was near at hand and shortly to be forth- 
coming. The result was an instantane- 
ous symphony. Consequently by the 
end of the summer a duck of reasonably 
high birth was sure to set up a hyster- 
ical song the moment he or she caught 
the sounds of Henry’s voice. Whether 
Henry actually understood duck language 
and discussed points of interest with the 
birds I do not know. At all events, he 
understood a system which brought forth 
calls and shrieks from every one of his 
thirty pets whenever he saw fit to put it 
in operation. 

Having proceeded thus far, it became 
his next duty to teach the birds to fly—a 
sufficiently original occupation to illus- 
trate the extensive scope, the many-sided 
character of Henry's genius. This he 
practised gradually with each bird in his 
barn-yard, always appealing to the duck’s 
appetite. He would grasp one of them 


around the body with both hands, her head 
meantime pointing outward. Then bend- 
ing his knees and lowering the neophyte 
close to the ground, he would rise steadily 
but swiftly and hurl the bird into the air. 
Instinctively she put out her wings and 
circled around the barn-yard, descending 


gradually, and at the same time setting 
up a most hopeless racket, naturally start- 
ing the other twenty-nine, who fancied 
this was Henry calling them to dinner. 

As the duck’s wings were clipped, she 
naturally could not fly away; hence she 
soon alighted near by, and waddled com- 
fortably back into the yard to secure the 
handful of corn. Here was another long 
and weary stage of training, during which 
Henry's remarkable persistency and en- 
ergy, his ‘infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” were constantly to be noted. The 
decayed wheel wright trade and the strug- 
gle with the half-completed houses were 
not, in Henry’s opinion, sufficiently euno- 
bling occupations to demand an exhibi- 
tion of this capacity which lay within 
him. It required something extraordi- 
nary, something like teaching birds to fly. 

After months of trial and tribulation, 
with sometimes a broken back and a con- 
sequent duck funeral, the birds grasped 
the meaning of this peculiar flight; and 
Henry could then stand behind his barn- 
yard fence and, by throwing up one bird 
after another, give you and any stray 
wild ducks flying past the impression 
that there was a duck Valhalla in the 
vicinity. 
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At the time of my arrival all this had 
been finished. Henry was shooting day 
after day at the old stand, which he 
maintained physically while several of 
us maintained it financially. The birds 
themselves were by this time just as much 
at home going through their duties ai the 
pond as they had ever been in the farm 
yard. Henry regretted, he said, that the 
geese were elsewhere collecting some oth 
er sportsman’s shot in their feathers; but 
ducks were filling the pond every morn- 
ing, and they might serve my purpose. 
This was what I heard after Mrs. Eldridge 
had kindly taken off my coat and the 
elder daughter had put my grip in the 
one unused, and therefore abnormally 
cold, room in the house. Henry's son re- 
lieved me of both the guns, promptly took 
them out of their cases, and, putting them 
together, sat in a corner fondling and ad- 
miring them until after twelve that night. 
Meanwhile Henry and I sat with our feet 
on the stove, while the children brought 
me all their choice possessions out of the 
one room which five shared jointly. And 
all this while the New England north- 
east wind whistled along over the sand 
hills outside. 

In an indefinable way there were com- 
fortand hospitality about the whole place, 
something that made you feel thankful 
you were born a New- Englander, and 
that New England Yankeeism was still 
running along better than a geod third in 
the race. Henry had perhaps as little 
politesse as any human being could have, 
aud yet his very lack of it, his gruff fa- 
miliar manner, his offer of his worst— 
that is to say, his best—black stub of a 
clay pipe, was distinctly hospitable. Here 
were his seven children and wife within 
one room talking to me on all sides. Yet 
none was sent away. There was nothing 
to be ashamed of in them. They were all 
his. The dirt upon their faces was his. 
He had with his own hands put every 
board in its proper place on the walls 
and roof that sheltered us. To-morrow 
we would drive to the pound in a carriage 
made by himself, and though he had not 
built the liorse, he had at least paid for 
it. Henry had little or no money, but he 
owed not acent: and he could look any 
man, whether from New England or old 
England, or from the South or West, in 
the eye, telling him he was as good as he, 
and no mistake. Even Henry’s stories 
were his own. They had a picturesque, 
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original charm that is indescribable. They 
were of ducks and guns and sometimes of 
men. They ineluded good shots and bad 
misses, and ashrewd word or two on your 
dealings with men, and your safest plan 
of being honest with a fellow as the best 
way of making him honest with you, 

As time wore on and the stories grew 


to that delicious type wherein the 


‘pawnd *— which is two miles long 

‘were covered s’ thick with ducks th’t 
ver couldn't see the water, nd I wuz 
just on th’ point uv pulling both barrels, 


when”’—as this time of the evening ap- 
proached, Henry, with his serious air and 
silent tread, disappeared down the perpen- 
dicular stairway into his cellar, to return 
ten minutes later with some of that home- 
made elderberry that would have made 
the eyes of the hot stove water if it had 
had any. And as I sipped my portion 
and Henry gulped his down, it dawned 
upon me that it was eleven o'clock, and 
that at two in the morning I was to be 
bundled out of bed to begin the six-mile 
drive to Cliff Pond. 


IIT. 


There is nothing that could be more 
disagreeable than to be waked at 1.30 in 
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the morning of a January day, or rather 
night, with but three short hours of sleep 
to your credit; and yet after a hopeless 
regret that I had undertaken the journey 
at all, and a bitter yearning for New York 
city and five hours more of repose, I man 
aged to get out of bed, wash and dress 
by candle-light, and drink a cup of cof 
fee before two. Then the day began. 
We proceeded to the barn-yard, and while 
I harnessed the horse by candle-light, 
Henry caught the ducks and put them 
into their thereupon 
loaded upon the sy twenty 
minutes after two we were under way 
for Cliff Pond, and then any yearning for 
home that in a weak moment the flesh 
might have felt was changed to congratu 
For the 
drive through the silent firs and pines six 
miles up into the Cape set the blood 
tingling in my body. Henry smoked 
and said nothing. He was already be- 
ginning to feel the excitement of the 
sport, and the presence of the softly 
squeaking ducks, the guns, the uncer- 
tainty of what might be already resting 
upon the pond, were quite sufficient to 
make me excited too. 

It was after three when we came with- 


box, which was 
wagon, 


lations by the cold night breeze. 
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in a quarter of a mile of the pond. Then 
every sound ceased about our caravan, 
except the soft conversations and occa- 
sional arguments of the uncomfortably 
crowded birds. Henry indicated, partly 
by whispers and partly by motions and 
pushes, that I was to descend. The horse 
was silently secured to a tree in a shel- 
tered ravine. Henry took the ducks on 
his shoulders, and I carried the four guns 
and the cartridges as we silently stumbled 
up over a rising ground through the 
snow. 

The journey through the trees con- 
tinued for five minutes without other 
noise than the softly whistling wind and 
the movements of the ducks, who had been 
considerably upset during their transfer 
from the wagon to Henry’s shoulders. It 
was so dark in the woods that at times I 
failed to distinguish Henry's form from 
the surrounding trees, and it was with 
some surprise, therefore, that I suddenly 
bumped against him. He had stopped 
before the door of what seemed to be a 
one-room shanty, and was in the act of 
unfastening the padlock. As we stood 
there I heard a peculiar lapping noise, 
which resolved itself a moment later into 


the sound of small waves on a gravel 


beach. But nothing of water nor of beach 
was to be seen. 

Henry now had the door open, and we 
entered—ducks, guns, and all. He then 
conveyed to me in whispers the informa- 
tion that we must station the ducks at 
once, as day would break in about half an 
hour, and naturally everything must be 
done before then. Whereupon he open- 
ed a door at the opposite end of the hut 
and let the ducks out of their cramped 
position. Following them through the 
door, I found, principally by the sense of 
touch, that we were in a species of chicken 
or duck yard, some ten feet wide and 
twenty-five feet long, running down into 
what soon turned out to be the waters of 
the pond. 

This stand was of the usual pond or 
lake type. The hut had been set back 
among the pines and cedars, and as they 
had no leaves to shed in winter, they 
completely covered the little house from 
top to bottom. The yard, or stand prop- 
er, was surrounded by a five-foot board 
fence, banked up outside with small firs 
and pines to imitate an enormous pile of 
brush. And Henry had brought his ar- 
chitectural gray matter into requisition 
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to construct gates leading out to the 
beach at either side, with small openings 
in them through which the ducks could 
enter or leave the stand. At the end of 
the yard which abutted on the water's 
edge he had drawn on the military po: 
tion of his inexhaustible store of know 
ledge and consiructed two bastionlike 
wings, one of which permitted the gun 
ners to fire eastward, and the other west 
ward, while the stand itself faced to the 
north. By running a low bench along 
this lower end he had made it possible 
for those inside to kneel and fire one bar 
rel through the loop-holes, and then jum) 
up and take tle second barrel on the wing 
over the top of the stand. 

All this was observed largely without 
the use of eyes while Henry was opening 
the gates and taking some of the ducks 
outside. And in this bitterly cold water, 
which froze on the ducks’ feathers as soon 
as it touched them, we tied those unoffend 
ing creatures by the leg toa cord whic 
ran out on the water and disappeared in 
the darkness. It appeared that this glacial 
cord was a ‘‘ runner,” and that it extend 
ed out into the pond four hundred feet to 
a pulley in the end of a long pole, which 
was anchored in such a manner as to be 
held just under the surface. The line 
running through this returned to the 
stand, passed through a small hole to the 
inside, and out again through another, 
until, at the end of its eight-hundred-foot 
journey, it joined itself and formed a cir 
cuit. 

To this the ducks were tied one by one 
with a leather noose. As one bird was 
fastened and dropped into the icy water | 
pulled in on the other part of the rope,and 
gently forced Mistress Duck three or four 
feet out on the black water. Thus in a 
few moments we had what to any wild 
duck, to say nothing of any tame man, 
would appear to be a flock of birds swim 
ming about at random and raising a hor 
rible racket in all this silence of the night. 
The thing was repeated with more ducks, 
on another and similar endless runner, 
which ran to another spot on the pond. 

This done, Henry directed me to pul! 
first one and then the other flock out to 
the pulleys, while he moved up and down 
the beach and stationed eight or ten soli 
tary ducks at intervals, after the manner 
in which any other mortal would have 
tied dogs or anchored boats. Each of 
these had a yard or more of rope, and 
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wh could paddle in the water or climb 
ip the beach, squawking all the time to 
ier heart’s content. 

The exterior preparations having been 
ompleted, we returned to the stand and 
thrust the rest of the educated thirty 


nto boxes. Everything was now ready, 


then everything about the place seemed 
to have a lifting motion. Trees began to 
stand up; the water rose as the horizon 
widened. The light to the eastward 
changed from gray to white, and I eould 
make out the opposite shore, a long black 
line. Finally the white changed to red, 


WAITING FOR THE WORD. 


and still the night was as dark as ever. 
Henry betook himself to the shanty to lie 
down, but I could not leave the night. 
There was nothing to do but wonder what 
manner of bird, and how many, might be 
still further out in the pond, and to listen 
to the sound of the little waves singing 
to an accompaniment of the soft night 
breeze in the firs and the startling quack 
of those frozen ducks out on the water. 
At last it came almost suddenly, a great 
streak to the eastward ; then a little more; 


deeper and deeper, and rising ever high 
er. All sorts of noises seemed to wake, 
and everything, even the sky, went on 
rising slowly and gracefully. 

Suddenly I felt a keen vise grasping my 
arm just above the elbow, and turned to 
see Henry's sharp face looking out into 
the middle of the pond, with one of his 
long fingers pointing through the branch- 
es at something which in time resolved 
itself into a black line on the water. 

Ducks, surely ducks, and seven—eight 
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—nine—ten of them, too! Neither of us 
breathed more than was necessary for a 
moment. Then Henry became a duck 

that is to say, he emitted quacks by the 
dozen—and the birds on the runners, those 
anchored along the shore, and those in 
the boxes at our feet set up an answer- 
ing note that must have told wonders to 
their wild cousins out in the pond. The 
work was fairly begun now, and it lasted 
two long hours. Each of us took up a 
duck and sealed her, waiting after each 
‘‘cast’ to watch her circle around the 
stand until she flew shrieking out on the 
water. Another and another followed 
until they were all gone. Then, as the 
corn Henry threw out attracted their at- 
tention, they trotted back through the 
holes in the fence and came forward to be 
sealed again and again. One bad scholar 
grew obstreperous, and evidently decided 
on going over tothe enemy. But Henry 
took Aunty in his arms—Aunty, it should 
be understood, was his duck of duecks—and 
after conversing with her for a moment, 
hurled her into the air. She circled and 


screamed and settled on the water as the 
others had before her, but she had no 
sooner touched the surface of the pond 
than she swam straight out after the de- 


serter, passed him, headed him off, and 
pecked at him until he gave up the spree 
and returned homeward in disgrace. 

Meantime we kept a glass on the mys- 
tic ten, and gradually became more and 
more certain that they were moving over 
to see what extraordinary feeding-grounds 
their cousins must have found. 

Five hundred yards, by the mark ! 
Three hundred and nearer! 

Henry paused and loaded the four 
double - barrel guns without making a 
sound,jerked the runners to start the two 
flocks singing again, and then returned 
to the charge. Still they came on, until 
they were within fifty yards of our birds 
on the runners. Then something hap- 
pened. Possibly we struck the barrel of 
a gun against the side of a loop-hole. 
Perhaps the click of a cocking hammer 
reached them. At any rate, the mystic 
ten turned and swam away. Tears came 
into my eyes so that I could not see, and 
I heard Henry muttering to the bushes 
words and phrases and things one would 
rather have left unsaid. But the ten 
waggled their tails in our faces as they 
continued to move off. 

A punch from Henry and a jab he made 


at a duck caused me to grasp another, and 
the business of hurling these unoffendin 
creatures into the air was resumed. 

The wild ones turned again and started 
back. The distance lessened moment | 
moment, and at last we had them in th 
very midst of the decoys on the east run 
ner. A method of procedure arranged 
between us beforehand was now put into 
effect. Henry took the left side of the 
stand, and slowly and cautiously pulled 
in on the runner. The decoys, whether 
they would or no, were forced to move in 
also, and with them came the wild birds, 
as if fascinated. In an instant they were 
a little less than fifty yards away,and with 
the most feverish care each man took his 
gun by the butt as it lay ready in position 
pointed through the loop-hole. Each coy 
ered his side of the flock and waited. 

Henry directed the charge, and I was 
to delay till I heard him count ‘‘ one” 
“two ”—firing at the time when he should 
say ‘‘three.” It seemed a very long wait. 
First he was forced to delay till the wild 
birds separated themselves completely 
from the tame; and even then he waited 
until the former had grouped themselves 
into comprehensive range. That delay 
was a strain on one’s nerves, and it was 
almost in a dream that i heard his husky, 
whispered count begin. I pulled mechan- 
ically, and in the smoke jumped upon the 
bench. Catching a glimpse of a black 
object rising off to the right, I fired a snap- 
shot. But he came down like a plummet, 
and as the smoke of the second charge 
cleared away eight birds lay dead on the 
water, one was swimming directly away, 
and the tenth was trying to fly. The 
second guns came into play, and two re 
ports settled the ninth and tenth birds; 
and Henry's little water-spaniel had a 
deal of swimming to bring them all in. 

If you are a sportsman, you are saying 
at this moment, ‘‘ That is no sport; it is 
slaughter.” In a measure, judged by the 
highest standards, that is true; but you 
deceived the duck when you crawled up 
on him, and I deceived him when I made 
him crawl up on me. It is not in the 
strietest sense the ideal of sport; but, on 
the other hand, it is neither mean nor un 
worthy of a good sportsman. And the 
study, preparation, time, money, and ex 
citement of it all are not to be compared 
with the practice of crawling up on the 
bird or of shooting over wooden ’coys. 

Twelve o'clock found us again at Hen- 
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ry’s home, in the midst of Henry's fam 
ily, and before Mrs. Eldridge’s boiled tur- 


nips, boiled boiled beef; and 
boiled coffee. We had scarcely finished 
when Henry beckoned me to follow, and 
with the entire family looking the other 
way, we descended sacred cellar 
There was the cupboard, there 
was the row of small demijohns within, 
and as this was a special occasion, I sipped 
my portion while sitting on a soap-box, 
and watched Henry indulge in an extra 
bumper. And then suddenly I was gone 
to make up for lost time and to sleep 
for hours, while Henry went out and 
unlocked his.shop door to see if any of 
the wheels had gone round during his 
absence. 


potatoes, 


those 


stalrs, 


IV. 

At six we were all at supper, even to 
the baby, who insisted on preferring my 
food to hers. One of the mystic ten 
graced the table, but he did not taste as 


that boiled beef and boiled coffee had at 
noon. Henry considered the whole his 
tory a famous one, and before he had 
finished telling it the fifth time, it was 
quite evident that a week hence the story 
would take its place among those which 
began with the usual statement that the 
water in the pond was invisible, owing to 
the number of ducks on its surface. Mrs. 
Eldridge seemed to appreciate this fact, 
for she frequently suggested to Henry that 
it would be wiser for him to eat more and 
brag less, and requested me to refrain from 
crediting all his ‘* fearful lies.” 

It was a good supper, however, and as 
Henry and I resolved ourselves into two 
spokes of a wheel, with the stove for the 
hub, the seven children again proceeded 
to produce their possessions and hold 
them up for my admiration, laboring un 
der the impression that I had failed to 
notice them the night before. Henry 
talked on again in his keen, half-gener- 
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ous way of ducks and guns and men, 
and told new stories of all,and made new 
and equally original criticisms on the last 
of these three intimates of his. When I 
attacked his live-decoy shooting from the 
sportsman’s point of view, he had enough 
of the true sport in him to agree that it 
was, or at least had been, frowned upon 
deservedly. But, as he said, ‘‘ It’s killin’ 
of ‘em by deceivin’ ‘em, and that’s what 
th’other, the wooden kyind, is too, some- 
’at.” As we sat there he advanced his 
idea of sport and of slaughter, and then 
we drifted off, as anybody will under such 
circumstances, into discussions on reli- 
gion, business, and politics. Through it 
all ran that same Yankee, practical view 
which seems to go so well with a sharp 
nose and big kindly eyes, which is satire 
in its best sense rather than sareasm, 
which seems to grasp the pith of a mat- 


ter, and to have a rugged integrity that 
demands for itself considerate and honest 
attention, whether the question be of poli- 
ties or religion or ducks. 

So the tenth and twelfth pipes were 
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smoked out, and the lamps began t 
splutter, when I told Henry that I must 
have a full three-hours’ sleep that night, 
or he might not be able to get me up at 
two in the morning a second time. But 
as I stood up to take a candle from the 
mantel, he quietly forced me back into 
my seat, deliberately replaced my feet on 
the rim of the stove, and with his serious 
mien descended his ladderlike cellar stair 
way, reappearing again with two tum- 
blers of that same elderberry. 

One lamp went completely out, as if 
disgusted; but we stood by the stove in 
the light of the other, and I sipped and 
he gulped again. Then both of us sat 
down, and gazed at the rafters and the 
cobwebs of the roof for full twenty min 
utes, and I felt that such a day was one 
that gave a suggestion of the value of 
living; and that, after all, it is a good 
thing to be out in the woods of New 
England shooting ducks, drinking home- 
made elderberry wine, and having the 
infinite satisfaction of being a New-Eng 
lander yourself. 


£ SHOT. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 





\LIJAH TOMKINS stood looking 
ky down upon his wife’s grave. It was 
early morning, and he thought himself 
alone in the cemetery. 

The low rays of a rising sun, piercing 
the intervening foliage, lay in white spots 
of light upon the new mound, revealing 
an incipient crop of rival grasses there. 
A heavy dew, visible everywhere in all- 
pervading moisture, hung in glistening 
gems upon the blades of bright green 
cocoa spears that had shot up between the 
drier clods, and lay in little pools within 
the compact hearts of the fat purslane 
clumps that were settling in the lower 
places. But Elijah saw none of these 
things. 

He had been standing here some min- 
utes, his head low upon his bosom, when 
a slight sound startled him. It was a 
faint crackle, as of a light footstep upon 
the gravel walk. 

He turned suddenly and looked behind 
him. He saw nothing, but the start had 
roused him from his reverie, and he has- 
tily proceeded to raise his walking-cane, 
which he had held behind him, and to 
thrust it with care several inches deep 
into the top of the grave. Then with- 
drawing it, he dropped into the hole it 
had made a rose-bud, which he took from 
his pocket, drew a bit of earth over it, and 
hastened away. 

Elijah had done precisely this thing 
every morning since his wife’s death, 
three weeks ago. 

There were exactly twenty-one rose- 
buds buried in this identical fashion, one 
for each day since the filling of the new 
grave, and most of them had been depos- 
ited there before the rising of the morn- 
ing sun. 

Elijah was a man to whom any display 
of sentiment was as childishness; or, what 
to one of his temper was perhaps even 
worse, it was ‘‘womanish.” To “ fool 
with flowers” in a sentimental way was, 
according to his thinking, as unbecoming 
aman as to ‘‘ spout poetry ” or to ‘ play 
the piany.” 

He had passed safely through all the 
vicissitudes of courtship, marriage, and 
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even a late paternity—that crucial test of 
mental poise—without succumbing to any 
of the traditional follies incident to these 
particular epochs. He had borne his hon- 
ors simply, as became a man, without 
parade or apparent emotion. But with 
his widowerhood had come an obligation 
involving tremendous embarrassment. 

Elijah had loved his wife, and when 
she had, on her deatli-bed, asked him to 
come every day and lay a rose-bud upon 
her grave, he had not been able to say 
her nay. No one had heard the request. 
None knew of the promise. 

On the day following the funeral he 
had risen early, saddled his horse, and 
ridden to the graveyard, carrying the 
rose-bud openly in his hand. He had 
slept heavily that night—the sleep of ex- 
haustion that comes as a boon at such 
times—and when he had waked next 
morning, confronted suddenly by a sense 
of his loss and of his promise, he had 
proceeded to perform his promise with- 
out a touch of self-consciousness. It was 
only when he unexpectedly came upon 
a neighbor in the road that he instantly 
knew that he was doing a sentimental 
thing. At the surprise the flower turned 
downward, falling out of sight behind 
the pommel of his saddle as if by its 
own volition. And when Elijah had 
passed his neighbor with a silent greet- 
ing, his horse’s head turned, as if he too 
were denying his sentimental journey, 
into a foot-path leading entirely away 
from the cemetery. 

When he had gotten quite beyond the 
curve of the road, it was a simple thing 
to turn across a bit of wood and enter the 
graveyard by another gate, but as he did 
so Elijah knew himself for a hopeless 
coward. The crackling pine needles un- 
der his horse's feet sounded as thunder to 
his sensitive ears. Every bur seemed to 
turn upon him its hundred eyes, in which 
he saw all Simpkinsville gazing at him, a 
mourning widower carrying flowers. The 
twitterings of the wood were the whisper- 
ings of the village gossips, and some of 
the younger trees even giggled as he 
passed. 
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‘““HE HAD BEEN BURYING HIS DAILY BUD FOR THREE WEEKS.” 


To say that the widower’s grief com- 
mands scant sympathy in Simpkinsville 
is putting the case leniently. 

Indeed, it is no uncommon thing in 
this otherwise kindly village for the 
friends who sit up with the body of a de- 
ceased wife to indulge in whispered spec- 
ulations as to her probable successor, and 
any undue exhibition of emotion on the 
part of the bereaved husband is counted 
as presaging early consolation. 


This may seem harsh, perhaps, and yet 
it is said that the hypothesis is sustained 
by the history of widowerhood and its re 
pairs in these parts. 

It is possible that such exhibition 
of feeling is sometimes a simple revolt 
against the lonely life as insupportable. 
The writer believes this to be true cer 
tainly in isolated cases. 


It may have been so, indeed, in the 


most notable case in the annals of Simp 
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insville, when a certain inconsolable 
widower of effusive habit proceeded, on 
the demise of his wife, whose name was 
Lily, to adopt a lily as his trade-mark 
stencilled upon his cotton-bales; to bestow 
the name promiscuously upon all the eli- 
cibles born upon his plantation, from a 
pickaninny of choevlate hue to a bay 
colt; to have all flowers excepting the lil- 
es extracted from his garden; to change 
the name of his place from ‘ Phoenix 
Farm” to ‘* Lilyvale”; and when at the 
end of a year of full florescence the odor 
of the white flower pervaded every nook 
and eranny of his home, he suddenly 
succumbed to the blushing wiles of a cer- 
tain ‘‘ Miss Rose ” of the country-side, 
and there was a changing of names and 
a planting of roses with some confusion. 

There were jests galore about the rose’s 
thorns scratching up the lily bulbs in 
this particular garden of the winged god, 
and the slight residuum of sympathy 
possible towards the mourning widower 
passed forever out of the popular heart 
with the legend of the lily and the rose. 

Everybody in Simpkinsville and its 
environments had known and laughed 
at this romance of a year. Elijah had 
simply cleared his throat and been dis- 
gusted over it, but it will be easily seen 
that such a precedent might somewhat 
heighten the sensitiveness of so timid a 
man to the perils of the situation as he 
entered upon his daily pilgrimage. 

He had not meant to bury the rose that 
first morning. The interment was an 
after-thought; but it was so simple a thing 
to do that he had easily seized upon it as 
a direct way out of his difficulty. 

A man of poetic feeling might have 
found pleasure in the reflection that in 
thus personally bestowing the flower he 
made it more exclusively hers who lay be- 
neath it than if the knowledge of it were 
shared by others. But Elijah did not go 
so far. His satisfaction was rather that 
of him who thinks he has found a way 
to eat his pie and have it too. 

As we have seen, he had been burying 
his daily bud for three weeks when this 
recital begins, and he believed himself 
still unobserved. He had always been 
an early riser, and the cemetery was so 
near the road to his own fields that he 
found the early detour quite a safe thing. 
One meeting him on the road would not 
question his errand. 

The fright he had felt at the suspicion 
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of footsteps in the graveyard this morn- 
ing remained with him as he turned home- 
ward. Once before he had been startled 
in this way,and each time the false alarm 
had been a warning. It had frightened 
him. 

‘*Strange how women takes notions, 
anyhow!” he muttered, as, the sense of 
panic still upon him, he turned to go. 
This was his first confessed revolt. ‘‘ Nev- 
er knowed Jinny to be so awful set on 
rose - buds, nohow, when she was here. 
Not thet I'd begrudge her all the roses in 
creation ef she wanted ‘em. But for a 
middle-aged couple like us to be made 
laugliin’-stalks of jest for a few buds thet 
I’m doubtful ef she ever receives, it does 
seem—”’ 

He had just reached this point in his 
soliloquy when an unmistakable creaking 
sound startled him, and he turned sud- 
denly to see the vanishing edge of a wo- 
man’s skirt as it disappeared behind the 
hedge of Confederate jasmine that en- 
closed the family burial lot of a certain 
John Christian, a year ago deceased. 

He had heard, long before his own be- 
reavement, that Christian’s widow spent 
a great part of her time at her husband's 
grave, but he had heard it at a time when 
such things held no special interest for 
him, and it had passed out of his mind. 
But now the discovery of her actual pres- 
ence here filled him with panic. It was 
not likely that she had seen him this 
morning. The Christian lot was near the 
other gate, by which she had evidently 
entered, and her back had been in his di- 
rection. But she would be coming again. 

Elijah was so fearful of discovery that 
he dared not risk another step, and so he 
sat down upon a stump in the shade of a 
weeping-willow and waited. 

The widow Christian was short,and the 
jasmine hedge was tall. The opening 
in the green enclosure, indicated by an 
arch of green, was upon its opposite side, 
so Elijah had not seen her enter it, but 
presently the shaking of the upper branch- 
es of the vines showed that the training 
hand was within the square. Once or 
twice a slender finger appeared above the 
hedge as it drew a wiry tendril into place, 
and there was an occasional clipping of 
shears as the wayward vine received fur- 
ther discipline from the pruning hand 
within. 

Long after there was any sign of her 
presence Elijah sat waiting for the widow 
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“to go, but still she staid. It seemed an 
age, and he grew very tired, and under 
the pressure of imprisonment and fatigue 
he presently began to amuse himself with 
idle thoughts—thoughts about the hedge 
first, then about the man who was within 
its enclosure, and then, by natural se- 
quence, about his widow. 

‘* Pore Christian!” he began. ‘‘ He was 
hedged in purty close-t with her religion 
long ez he lived—an’ I see she’s a-follerin’ 
it up! A reg’lar Presbyterian cut that 
hedge has got—a body’d know it to look 
at it. A shoutin’ Methodist, now, might 
‘a’ let it th’ow out sprouts right an’ left, 
an’ give God the glory.” 

From this his first idle thought it will 
be seen that Elijah was a man of some 
imagination. May it not, indeed, have 
been this very imagination, with a latent 
sense of humor, that put so keen an edge 
upon his anguish in a ridiculous situa- 
tion? 

His shrugging shoulders even gave 
physical expression to a repressed chuc- 
kle, as he followed his rambling thoughts 
still further in this wise: 

‘“Umh! Well, I reckon she knows 
what she’s about in keepin’ a close-t watch 
over his grave. She’s afeerd some o’ them 
few wild-oats she never give him a chance 
to sow might sprout up an’ give him away. 
Umh!” 

His growing pleasure in this momen- 
tary mental emancipation seemed to 
shorten the period of his waiting. 

‘* Well, ef wild-oats is ez long-lived ez 
what wheat is, she can’t no mo’n ward off 
the growth du’in’ her lifetime—that is, ef 
what parson sez is true, thet a grain o’ 
wheat has laid in a ol’ tombstone ’long- 
side one o’ these dumby mummies a thou- 
sand years, an’ then sprouted quick ez it 
was took out. Hard to swaller, that story 
is, for a farmer thet’s had to do with mil- 
dewed seeds, but I reckon ef preachers 
don’t know the ins an’ outs of mummies, 
nobody don’t. But the way I look at it, 
any chemicals thet is strong enough to 
keep a mummy in countenance that long 
would exercise a savin’ influ’nce on any- 
thing layin’ round him,maybe. Pity they 
couldn’t be applied to a man in life, so ez 
to— Jack Robinson! What in thunder? 
She’s a-comin’ this way!” 

It is a long way from the buried secrets 
of Egypt to the Simpkinsville cemetery, 
and to be transported the entire distance 

in a twinkling by the apparition of a 
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dreaded woman bearing down upon one 
is what might be called a jolting experi 
ence. This is exactly what happened to 
Elijah at this trying moment. 

The widow Christian had stepped brisk 
ly out of the enclosure, and was facing 
the tree under which he sat. 

There be ‘‘ weeping-willows ” that truly 
weep, while some, with all the outward 
semblance of sorrow, do seem only to 
whine and whimper, so sparse and atten 
uated are their dripping fringes—fringes 
capable even of flippancy if the wind be 
of a flirtatious mind. 

Of this latter sort was the one beneath 
which Elijah had taken refuge this morn 
ing. The meagre ambush that had seemed 
quite adequate in the lesser exigency was 
as nothing now as through its flimsy 
screen he saw disaster surely approach 
ing. But his moment of supreme panic 
was mercifully brief. 

Before she had reached his hiding-place, 
the widow turned hastily aside. She was 
bent upon a definite destination, and Elijah 
had scarcely had time to rally from his first 
fright before he discovered that she was 
going to his wife’s grave. He could not 
see her when she had reached it, but he 
saw distinetly her lengthened shadow on 
the sward behind her. When at last she 
stopped there, he even saw this same wit- 
ness make a deliberate tour of the grave. 
He saw it bend and rise and fall, and then, 
when it was gone, he watched for the 
widow to appear at the further side, and 
he saw her at last go out the graveyard 
gate. In a moment more he heard the 
roll of wheels, and standing up, he even 
descried the top of her buggy as she druve 
away. And then, taking off his hat and 
mopping his forehead, he came out of 
hiding. 

This visit to his wife’s grave gave Eli 
jah a most uncomfortable sensation, and 
he hurried there to see how things were. 
He had, he knew, carefully covered his 
morning bud, but still he was uneasy. 

When he returned to the grave he found 
the grass upon it dry. There seemed to 
be otherwise no change in its appearance, 
and he was turning away, somewhat re 
assured, when a fresh clod caught his eye. 
It seemed to have been overturned. He 
stooped down, his heart thumping like a 
sledge-hammer, while he made a careful 
examination. 

The clod lay exactly over the spot where 
he had, an hour ago, deposited his rose- 
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bud, and its damp side was upward. A 
bent hair-pin lay beside it, and there was 
damp earth upon its points. Lifting the 
jump, he found its nether side still warm 
from thesun. Beneath it, clearly discern- 
ible without further removal, was the pink 
edge of a rose leaf. 

Elijah was not ordinarily a nervous 
man, but when he rose from the grave he 
was trembling so that he felt it safe to re- 
pair to his seat beneath the willow until 
he should recover himself. 

The next moments were possibly as 
wretched as any that had hitherto come 
into his life. As he sat with his face 
buried in his hands, he felt the same sort 
of exquisite torture that he had occasion- 
ally experienced in a dream, when for a 
brief moment he had believed himself 
walking the streets naked, in a glare of 
light, and had waked up with a start toa 
blessed consciousness of a friendly dark- 
ness and his night-shirt. There was no 
awakening possible now. A second trip 
to the grave only prolonged the horrors 
of the nightmare. He took off his hat 
again and mopped and mopped his face 
and head and neck. Then, in sheer des- 


peration, he began walking slowly up and 
down the gravelled paths, his hands ner- 


vously clasped behind him, and before he 
realized it he found himself at the open- 
ing in the Christian hedge, and he walked 
in. 

There was a pretty rustic seat just with- 
in the enclosure, and he sat down upon it. 
Even his state of mind, and the fresh im- 
pression of the widow rudely etched with 
the muddy point of a hair-pin upon the 
sensitive plate of his consciousness, could 
not prevent his feeling the sweetness and 
beauty of this spot. The grave in its 
centre was already, in the early spring, 
a bed of blooming flowers. Tender sprays 
of smilax climbed about the marble slab 
at its head, while from the urn at the foot 
of the mound depended rich garlands of 
money wort and tradescantia, and the air 
was fragrant with the perfumed leaf of 
pungent herb and flowering shrub. 

Along the lower borders of the mound, 
just above a battlement of inverted bot- 
tles that outlined its extreme limits, there 
were signs of the recent passage of the 
trowel, and here closer scrutiny revealed 
a single line of wilting plants, evidently 
just set out. 

Elijah looked about him for some mo- 
ments, and then, man that he was, he 
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began tocry. Perhaps it was essential to 
his manhood that his emotion should be 
interpreted as anger. At any rate, the 
turmoil within him found expression in 
words that, as nearly as they could be 
distinguished among sobs, were such as 
these: 

‘*The idee of John Christian, thet nev- 
er did a decent thing in his life, layin’ 
comf'tably down in sech a place ez this— 
an’ bein’ waited on—an’ bloomed over! 
An’ here I, thet have tried to ac’ upright 
all my life, am obligated to be a laughin’- 
stalk to his fool widder an’ anybody she’s 
a mind to tell! They’ve been times in 
my life when I'd give every doggone 
cent I’ve made du’in’ my durn blame life 
ef I’d ’a’ been raised to swear—I’ll be jim- 
blasted ef I wouldn't! No widder of sech 
a low-down, beer-drinkin’ cuss ez Jolin 
Christian need to think she can set out 
to pester me—a-nosin’ round my private 
business with her confounded investi- 
gatin’ hair-pin! They ain’t nothin’ thet 
a woman with a hair-pin ain’t capable of 
doin’—nothin’!” 

He sobbed for some time without fur- 
ther words; but presently, while he wiped 
his eyes, he said, in quite another voice, 

““Ef—ef Jinny had jest ’a’ had the 
fo'thought to say bushes instid o’ buds, 
why—why, they'd ’a’ been planted long 
ago—an’ forgot—an’ she'd be havin’ her 
own roses fresh every day; instid o’ 
which—’ And now he sobbed again. 
‘*Instid o’ which John Christian’s wid- 
der has got the satisfaction of holdin’ me 
up on a hair-pin p'int for all Simpkins- 
ville to laugh at—same ez ef I was some 
sort o’ guyaskutus!” 

As he raised his face, dashing his tears 
away with his great bare hands, his eyes 
fell upon the inscription upon the stone 
before him. The Bible verse quoted there 
seemed an assumption of superior sanc- 
tity, and he resented it as a personal 
taunt. 

‘*Vas,” he retorted, ‘‘ I see you're takin’ 
to quotin’ Seripture, John Christian, but 
you needn't to quote it at me! You're set 
out first class, you are, Bible tex’ at yo’ 
head an’ flower-vase at yo’ feet, but you 
ain’t the first low-down cuss thet’s been 
Bible-texted out of all recognition.” 

Was it the answering silence of the 
grave in response’to this volley that re- 
buked him? Perhaps so, for certainly 
there was sudden contrition expressed in 
his next words,spoken in apologetic voice: 
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‘God forgive me for strikin’ a man 
when he’s down; but he does seem so set 
up—fiowered all over—an’ nothin’ to do— 
an’ a lovin’ wife-—” 

Just as Elijah said these last words there 
was a stir at his side, and he turned to 
see the widow Christian standing before 
him, plants and trowel in hand. She 
started on first perceiving him, but his 
tearful, dejected state was an appeal to 
her womanly sympathies. She took her 
seat beside him on the settee. 

‘* Yas,” she said, mournfully, ‘‘ every- 
body knows she was a lovin’ wife, Mr. 
Tomkins, an’ I ain’t surprised to see you 
all broke up this way. I been through 
it all, an’ I know what it is.” She sighed 
heavily. ‘‘ They ain’t a grain o’ the bit- 
terness but I’ve tasted—not a one—an’ 
quinine an’ bitter alloways is sugar to it. 
But I’m mighty glad, Mr. Tomkins, to see 
thet you feel neighborly enough to come 
into my lot to give way. You'll be all 
the better for it. It’s what Ido myself. 
When I git nervous in the house, an’ 
seem to look for him to come in, an’ feel 
sort o’ like ez ef he might be downtown 
an’ maybe things goin’ wrong, why I jest 
come here, an’ I see it’s all right, an’ I 
cry it out an’ go home. 

‘*T hate to see you come twice-t in one 
day, though, Mr. Tomkins,” she added, 
after some hesitation. ‘‘ Too much sorrer 
starts the heart a-cankerin’! Somehow 
I had a notion thet you'd been here an’ 
gone over a hour ago. I come an’ set 
out this row o’ pansies round the edge 
of his grave befo’ sunup—an’I was jest 
seven short. So I went an’ fetched these 
to finish the line.” 

To attempt to describe Elijah's sensa- 
tions during these first moments would 
be folly. He simply had none. It was 
a season of general suspensions. 

In speaking of it afterward, he said: 
‘* While she set there a-talkin’, seem like 
she’d move away off into the distance 
tell she wasn’t no bigger’n a chiny doll, 
an’ every word she'd say would sound 
clair an’ fine same ez ef a doll-baby was 
to commence to talk by machinery. An’ 
when she’d be away off an’ dwindlin’ 
down to a speck, I'd be gittin’ bigger an’ 
bigger tell I'd seem like a sort o’ swole- 
up pin-cushion with needles a-stickin’ in 
me all over. Then she'd start forward 
an’ commence to git bigger, an’ I'd swivel 
an’ swivel, tell time she come up to me, 
with a voice like thunder, I’d be so puny 


seem like I was li’ble to go out any 
minute.” 

But in this view of the situation we 
have the advantage of the retrospect. 

The visible picture at the time was of 
Tomkins politely facing his entertainer, 
with possibly too much solicitude as to 
the wiping of his face, but still with what 
she was pleased to accept as polite atten- 
tion. She could have suspected nothing 
abnormal in it, for her next words were: 

‘* But I ain’t a-goin’ to bother you now, 
Mr. Tomkins; you jest take yo’ time to 
ease up, an’ I'll plant these plants. They 
go in right here at his feet.” 

Even as she spoke she fell upon her 
knees and set about her task. But there 
was no intermission in her talk. 

“You don’t know what a comfort this 
grave is to me, Mr. Tomkins,” she said 
with a sigh, as, taking a pin from her 
back hair, she began carefully drawing 
out the damp roots of the plant she held 
‘* Ef a body studies over it rightly, there’s 
a heap o’ communion with the dead th’oo 
grave-tendin’! Now these pansies here— 
f'instance— Pansies, you know—why, 
they’re flowers of remembrance, an’a per- 
son can plant any kind they see fit, ac- 
cordin’ to their hearts’ desires. There's 
the yallers and deep reds—an’ mixed. 
Some o’ the mixed ones is marked so ez 
to make reg’lar fool faces. These here 
are all dead black.” She sighed again. 
‘*T did think I'd put in a purple or two 
this season, but I ’ain’t had the heart to— 
not yet. He hated black,” she added ina 
moment, ‘‘ but of co’se in this my heart 
has to have some consideration, an’ I’ve 
done a good many things to pacify him— 

‘* These bottles, f’instance—” She sat 
back upon her heels, while her eye made 
the circuit of the bottle border. ‘‘These 
bottles, now,” she repeated, with manifest 
hesitation — ‘‘I ’ain’t never mentioned 
them to nobody before, Mr. Tomkins, 
an’ I don’t know why I’m a- doin’ it 
to you, ’less 'n it’s seein’ you in the same 
state o’ mind thet I’ve been th’oo. You'll 
find, ez you go on, Mr. Tomkins, thet un 
less a heart gets expressed one way or 
another, it’s mighty ap’ to palpitate in- 
wardly. Have you ever had yo’ heart 
to palpitate inward, Mr. Tomkins?” 

She had turned, and was looking 
straight into her guest’s face. He had 
had time to begin to recover his bearings 
by this time. The meand the not me were 
gradually assuming proper relations in 


































his returning consciousness. To be exact, 
he had just begun definitely to realize 
where he sat, and that John Christian's 
widow was talking to him, when she put 
her question. 

His first conscious act had been to put 
his handkerchief away and to stop mop- 
ping his face. It was while he was in the 
act of this bestowal that there came a 
consciousness of her expectant face and 
the necessity of speech. 

‘“Well, reely—Mis’ Christian—” he 
began. 

‘“Of co’se,” she interrupted, ‘‘ you 
may ‘ve had it an’ not known it. You 
tell it by feelin’ the need of somethin’ an’ 
not knowin’ jest what it is. It might be 
fresh air or aromatic sperits of ammonia, 
an’ then again it might be somebody to 
talk to. With some it’s religion. Of co’se, 
with me—with me it’s been this grave. 

‘‘These bottles, now—ef they was one 
thing on €arth thet could ’a’ been called a 
bone of contention in our lives, Mr. Tom- 
kins, it was them identical bottles. I don’t 
reckon I’m a-tellin’ you any secret when 
I say that. Everybody was obligated to 
know pore John’s one fault, because it 
was that sort of a fault-—outspoke an’ 
confessed. That's where John was un- 
lucky. They’s lots o’ folks thet passes 
for better ’n what he passed thet has in- 
ward faults thet he’d ’a’ spewed out o’ his 
mouth. Sech ez that I class ez whited 
sepulchures—nothin’ else. But his one 
outward fault—why, someway it nagged 
me constant, an’ I know I never showed 
proper patience with it. 

‘*But now ”’—she sighed sadly—‘‘ but 
now I’ve took every endurin’ bottle I could 
lay hands on thet he ever emptied, an’ 
I've brought ’em to him here. An’ I’ve 
laid my pansy line ‘longside of ’em. But 
I can’t say yet thet they ain’t a thorn in 
the flesh to me sometimes—them bottles. 

‘* An’ I've even done more than that, 
Mr. Tomkins; I’ve planted mint here— 
jest ez a token of forgiveness — nothin’ 
else. An’, tell the truth, ’'m even git- 
tin’ so’s I like the smell of it. Maybe 
I'll git entirely reconciled to the bottles 
—in time. I’ve had mighty little pa- 
tience with spearmint all these years, 
which I now reelize was very foolish, 
‘cause a green herb ain’t no ways respon- 
sible for the company it’s made to keep, 
an’ I don’t know ez they’s anything thet 
could take the mint’s place in a julep an’ 
do less harm ’n what the mint does. I 
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don’t know but it’s maybe a savin’ grace 
to it; an’ then it’s a Bible herb, you 
know—nint an’ anise an’ cumin.” 

She had turned away now, and was re- 
suming her work of transplanting. Her 
last words were spoken as if in half for- 
getfulness of her guest. Still, this was 
possibly only in the seeming, for she 
said, in a moment, ‘‘ This is every bit 
a work of love, Mr. Tomkins.” She 
dropped a pansy into place as she spoke, 
measuring its distance from the inverted 
bottle with the length of her hair-pin. 
‘* He always said he didn’t want no fool- 
ishness made over his grave—but I think 
sech modesty ez that should have its re- 
ward.” 

She had presently completed her plant- 
ing, and after she had scraped the trowel 
with her hair-pin, cleansed the pin’s point 
in turn against the blade, and then wiped 
them upon a folded leaf, she mechanically 
restored the little implement to her hair 
and rose from her knees. 

‘*T’'m reel glad I had to come back to 
finish that transplantin’, ez it’s turned out, 
Mr. Tomkins.” She looked straight at 
him, with absolute ingenuousness, as she 
spoke. ‘‘I’m glad, ’cause I feel thet I’ve 
been able to offer you a little consolation. 
I was tempted to let them plants lay over 
tell to-morrer, but I thought I’d feel mo’ 
contented all day ef every beer-bottle had 
its pansy. Ef they was anything over, 
I'd ruther it would be a pansy, to make 
shore of lovin’ forgiveness.” 

She had turned again to the grave now. 

**T don’t often count my plants when 
I fetch ’em over, an’ I mos’ gen’ally have 
a few to spare, an’ I set ‘em round on 
graves thet don’t have much care. I try 
to keep the potter's field a-bloomin’ a lit- 
tle with my left-overs.” 

She had taken her seat at Tomkins’s side 
again and laid the trowel in her lap. Her 
bonnet strings needed retying, and there 
was a suspicion of dust to be brushed 
from her knees. 

‘*T did carry a handful of left - over 
flowers around to plant on pore Crazy 
Charlie’s grave one day, but when I got 
there I found thet the Lord had took care 
o’ the pore idiot’s memory better’n I could 
’a’ done. It was all broke out thick ez 
measles with dandelions, an’ sez I to my- 
self, ef they ever was a flighty flower on 
the green earth, it’s a dandelion. So I 
come away an’ planted my odds an’ ends 
promiscuous. I’ve often wondered ef dan- 
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delions wasn’t reckoned ez idiots among 
flowers.” 

It was no doubt an awful thing for 
Elijah to do, certainly it was most incon- 
sistent with his position as taken serious- 
ly from any point of view, but at this 
juncture he suddenly surrendered him- 
self to uncontrollable laughter. 

After a first startled glance his enter- 
tainer smiled. 

‘* Well, I declare!” She spoke kindly. 
‘‘T’ve done a good mornin’s work, Mr. 
Tomkins, ef it’s only to give you a good 
hearty laugh. You'll be all the better 
for it.” 

It is one thing to laugh, and quite an- 
other not to be able to stop laughing. 
Tomkins was for some minutes precise- 
ly in this condition. He was so over- 
come, indeed, that he finally turned his 
back, and burying his face in his hand- 
kerchief, shook until the bench rattled. 

Fortunately his hostess was a woman 
of genial humor, and, as she has amply 
shown, by no means a person of sensi- 
tiveness. 

‘* You'll likely ery a little again when 
the laugh’s over—I always do—but it’s 
jest that much better for you,” she said, 
cheerily, as she rose to go. ‘‘And now, 
good-by !” 

As she moved away, Tomkins suddenly 
realized something that sobered him. She 
must not go until there should be some 
understanding about his buried rose-buds. 
If possible he must have her promise of 
secrecy. 

There was a sudden pain in his heart 
and a sense.of shame as the tender sub- 
ject presented itself anew to his mental 
vision. His sorrow was fresh and sacred. 
The. woman with whom he must tempo- 
rize had invaded its holy domain, and he 
felt, even as he hastened to pursue her, 
that he despised her. 

She was a lithe little woman of quick 
step, and by the time Elijah had disposed 
of his troublesome emotions sufficiently to 
present himself he saw that she was near- 
ing the gate, and he called her—faintly: 

** Oh, Mis’ Christian !” 

She immediately turned and started 
back. 

‘*Nemmind; don’t come back; I jest 
want to talk to you a little bit.” 

He overtook her now, and together 
they proceeded to the gate. 

‘* Mis’ Christian, I’ve jest been a-think- 
in’,” he began—‘‘ that is, I’ve been a-won- 


derin’—I wonder ef you’re the kind 0’ 
person —I know you're a mighty nice 
lady, Mis’ Christian, an’ a tender-hearted 
one, which you’ve showed me to-day, un- 
mistakable—but I was jest a-wonderin’ ef 
you was the kind o’ person ”"—they had 
reached the gate now, and Elijah leaned 
against the post, hesitating in awkward 
embarrassment—‘‘ef you was the sort o’ 
person thet, ef you was to know a little 
thing about another person thet they was 
a-tryin’ to keep hid—for reasons of their 
own—wouvld you jest keep it to yo'self, 
please, ma’am, an’ not say nothin’ about 
it? I'd like to think you was that kind o’ 
person, Mis’ Christian—I would indeed.” 

A great pleased light came into the 
widow's eyes. They saw the dawn of a 
new era in this interesting case, and this 
was its reflection. She mechanically 
loosened her bonnet strings as she came 
nearer to Elijah. 

‘*Mr. Tomkins,” she began, seriously, 
and with evident relish, ‘‘ I’m mighty 
glad you've spoke. Of co’'se yo’ silence 
wasn’t a thing for me to break. A per- 
son’s silence is his own—to break or to 
keep—an’ you’ve broke yores an’ let me 
in—an’ I come ez a friend. But befo’ | 
go a step further, Mr. Tomkins” — she 
came nearer now and lowered her voice 
‘‘befo’ I go a step further, I want to tell 
you roses don’t grow by plantin’ buds. 
They have to be set out in cuttin’s. You 
could come here an’ plant rose-buds all 
yo’ mortal life, an’ you wouldn’t never 
have so much ez a sprout, much less ’n a 
rose-bush—not ef you planted tell Dooms- 
day.” 

Elijah blushed scarlet. ‘‘ An’ do you 
think, Mis’ Christian, thet—” 

‘**T don't think nothin’ about it. Lknow 
it. But ez for talkin’! Why, horses an’ 
mules couldn’t drag a word out o’ me 
about yo’ plantin’ them buds. I been 
wantin’ to tell you for three weeks thet 
you wouldn't have no crop, but, ez I said 
befo’, it wasn’t for me to break yore si- 
lence. I wanted to tell you partly on her 
account, too, cause ef she was conscious 
of it, I know it would pleg her. She 
was so sensible always, I know how 
she'd feel.” 

Elijah moved uneasily, shifting his 
weight from one foot to the other. 

‘*Mis’ Christian,” he began, ‘‘ we’re here 
in the presence o’ the dead, ez you might 
say, an’ I’m a-goin’ to talk to you out- 
spoke. My feelin’s ain’t things I like to 
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talk about—an’ I’m a slow-spoken man 
anyway. Kither my luck or yores is the 
lot of purty nigh every married couple in 
God’s world. Mighty few is allotted to 
die together. They’s bound to be a goer 
an’ a stayer, an’ ef the goers can stand 
their part an’ keep silence, it’s always 
seemed to me the stayers might do ez much 
—jest hold still—that’s all. I thought I 
was man enough to do it—an’ I am— 
ef—” He wanted to say ‘‘ef I could be let 
alone,” but he dared not. He left the sen- 
tence broken. ‘‘ But ef they’s one thing 
on the round world thet J can’t stand, it’s 
bein’ made a fool of—or laughed at. An’ 
that’s why I planted them buds.” 

The widow looked ai 4im askance, as if 
half suspicious of his sanity. But he went 
on: 

‘* She ast me, Mis’ Christian—one o’ the 
last words she spoke—an’I promised her 
to put a rose-bud on her grave every day 

an’ I’ve done it. I knowed thet ef I was 


ketched a-doin’ sech a softy thing, they 
wouldn't be no peace it Simpkinsville for 
me—so I’ve jest buried it. 
to do so I mast. 

‘‘Now I’ve done out with the whole 
thing. 


An’ continue 


It seemed like a little thing to 
ask. Buds is plentiful, an’ the ceme- 
tery is close-t enough, an’ I’d do a’most 
anything to please her. An’yet— Well, 
it’s jest one o’ them little things sech ez a 
woman ’ll ask a man to do in a minute, 
an’ he’ll never git done doin’. Th’ ain’t 
nothin’ I wouldn't do for her, an’ do glad- 
ly, thet I could keep to myself. Ef she'd 
‘a’ ast me to eat a whole rose-bush every 
day, I'd eat it gladly, thorns an’ all. 
They’d be a plenty o’ ways of eatin’ it in 
secret, an’ I wouldn’t mind ainward thorn. 
But this here trip I’m obligated to take— 
tell the truth, it plegs me. An’ now, I 
don’t doubt thet to a woman with sech a 
bloomin’ grave ez you keep I must seem 
like a mighty begrudgin’ sort of a man, 
Mis’ Christian.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Tomkins—not at all. 
You're jest precizely, for all the world, 
similar-dispositioned to John Christian. 
Ef I had a-died first, although he’d’a’ been 
all broke up over it, 1 know I wouldn’t 
have no mo’ flowers on my grave than 
sech weeds ez the good Lerd gives out to 
beggars—not a one. Pore John! He 
often said, jest a jokin’, of co’se, thet he'd 
promise thet I should wear weeds, no mat- 
ter which went first. He was death on 
jokin’ that-a-way. Little did he think 
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I'd wear both kinds, though, pore John, 
which no doubt I will. In tendin’ his 
grave, Mr. Tomkins, I take the same plea- 
sure I would ’a’ took ef I was in it an’ he 
fixin’ it up. Doin’ ez you'd be done by is 
sometimes mo’ satisfyin’ than bein’ did by. 
‘Cause them thet do by you don’t always 
come up to the mark. 

‘*But don’t think I blame you, Mr. 
Tomkins. Where they’s one person fore 
ordained tocarry rose-buds around, there’s 
been a hundred foreordained to laugh at 
him. 

‘*But it looks to me like we ought to 
be able to devise some way to have you 
relieved. Of co’se you've got to keep on 
—ez long ez rose-buds hold out. An’ of 
co’se they’s a long summer ahead, an’ buds 
"ll be plentiful, but the last two winters 
have been so mild thet they’s a reg’lar 
freeze prophesied next year. An’ ef buds 
give out, ez they’re more’n likely to, why, 
it won’t be yore fault. An’ ef she sees 
into yo’ heart she'll see thet it warms so 
todes her the day the roses freeze thet she 
wouldn’t be indooced to have you start it 
another season. An’ don’t you fret. Jest 
go along plantin’ yore buds, an’ nobody 
livin’ but you an’ me an’ this gate-post ‘ll 
ever know it. 

‘‘An’ any time you feel the need of 
givin’ way, jest come over to his square 
an’ make yo'self at home, whether I’m 
there or not. We all have our trials, 
Mr. Tomkins, an’ when yore buds seem 
mo’ than you can bear, why jest remem- 
ber thet I’ve got my beer-bottles. Good- 
by!” 

She held out her hand. Tomkins took 
it heartily, without a word, and then turn- 
ing away, he proceeded to unfasten her 
horse, and to turn his head while she 
jumped into her buggy. 

As he handed her tlie reins, lifting his 
hat as he did so, he was startled by the 
sound of approaching wheels. 

Involuntarily at the sound he dodged 
into the open gate and hurried back 
through the cemetery to his horse, tied at 
the other gate. And even in his hurry 
and fright, as he strode rapidly through 
the winding paths, the comforting thought 
that took shape in his mind was ever this: 

‘’Stonishin’ what a sensible woman 
Christian’s wife is, after all!” 

She was to him quite as truly the dead 
man’s wife as if her lamented husband 
were still living. Her friendly interest 
and sympathy had been that of a kindly 
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sister woman to an unhappy brother man. 
That was all. And he was grateful to 
her. Indeed,as he rode homeward, taking 
a winding détour that should bring him 
to his own gate from a direction opposite 
the cemetery, as the hour was late, he was 
conscious of a lightened burden. 

The tension of awful secrecy had been 
eased by the simple sharing of his trial 
with another—another who, not withstand- 
ing her own @ifferent temperament, ‘‘ un- 
derstood.” 

This was Elijah’s mood today; but 
when next morning came he found him- 
self definitely annoyed at the thought of 
the interested woman in the cemetery. 
She would know when he came in and 
went out. Maybe she would be watching 
while he buried the bud. He would feel 
like such a fool if he suspected this. . He 
hoped that, having once been kind and 
neighborly, she would henceforth mind 
her own business and let him alone. 

Fortunately for his state of mind, there 
was no reason to fear that she was any- 
where near on this first day, and he per- 
formed his mission without any sort of 
disturbance—excepting, indeed,the distinct 
irritation he felt when he perceived the 
bent hair-pin still lying where she had 
dropped it the day before. 

The color mounted to his face when he 
saw this, and if the widow had appeared 
before him at this moment it would have 
been hard for him. 

She did not come, however. Indeed, 
though he regularly came and went—and 
always looked—he did not see her for sev- 
eral weeks; and when at last, nearly a 
month later, he did meet her coming in 
with a watering-pot in her hand, she only 
smiled in a simple and friendly way, as 
she said to him, quite as if he might have 
been any other man: ‘‘Good-mornin’, 
Mr. Tomkins. Mighty dry spell o’ wea- 
ther,” and passed on. 

This was well done; and Elijah was 
pleased, though he was destined to experi- 
ence a somewhat uncomfortable moment, 
as he instantly realized that he had met 
and spoken to a lady bearing a heavy ves- 
sel of water and had not offered to carry 
it for her. 

Indeed, he was suddenly so ashamed 
of himself that he turned to proffer the 
tardy courtesy; but she had gone so far, 
and his voice did not come at the critical 
moment, and—well, the opportunity 
passed. 
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When it was over, he felt rather glad 
that his courteous impulse had failed to 
earry. Better let her think him a trifle 
crude, or even impolite, than to ‘‘ begin 
‘totin’’ water to John Christian’s grave.” 

‘*Ef I was to be ketched doin’ sech a 
thing ez that,” he even reflected further, 
‘“*T’'d be worse off ’n ever.” 

The summer was a long and lonely 
one to Elijah. His home, left to the care 
of a single old servant, was wellnig) 
com fortless. 

Adam’s first necessity, preserved 
through the very conditions of its trans- 
mission, has become the one unimpaired 
heritage of his latest son. It is still, even 
as at first, not good for man to be alone. 
A primary need of his life is yet the sus- 
taining companionship of some good wo- 
man, be she wife or mother or sister or 
friend. And it is well for him if she be 
better than he; happy for him if she spice 
the sweetness of her condescension wit) 
differences of thought and opinion. Only 
let him feel that she wnderstands him, 
and cares. 

Elijah, in spite of all her expressions 
of kindness to him, and her since becom 
ing reticence, had never quite forgiven 
the widow Christian for discovering his 
secret. The rusting hair-pin, always defi- 
nitely located in his consciousness, even 
when the summer’s full growth had cov- 
ered it over, was still an irritation to him. 

And yet, when the season of shortening 
days was at hand, when September was 
waning and October's promise was so very 
barren, he one day idly wondered if he 
should never meet, if for but a moment's 
recognition—‘‘ jest for a passin’ o’ the time 
0’ day”—the one woman on earth who 
knew and respected his secret; the one 
who, so far as her slight knowledge went, 
understood him. 

He saw her again,very soon after this, 
but there was no greeting. He had taken 
a fancy to come in by ‘‘ her gate,” and he 
found she had just preceded him. For 
the length of such a distance as one 
would designate as ‘‘a block” in New 
York—it would be ‘‘a square” in New 
Orleans—he walked a short distance be- 
hind her. And the morning sun shone 
full upon her all the way, defining her 
trig figure, penetrating the coil of her 
hair. She did not look around, though 
she must have heard his step. 

The widow Christian was, as already 
seen, a Presbyterian, and as she walked 
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before Elijah down the gravelled path, 
every hair of her head seemed a fitting 
expression of her faith. Each strand lay 
as if obeying a divine injunction dating 
from the foundations of the world. But 
it was clean and wholesome, and of a true 
blue-black. 

It was frankly Calvinistic, eminently 
sure, by every declaration of its polished 
braid, of its calling and election. 

And vet 
canonizing a drunkard, reinearnating the 
tares of his wasted and 
feasting her famished soul upon their fra- 
grance and beauty, willingly self-deceived 
—apologizing,as the good always do to the 
bad. Base indeed must be a life too poor to 
yield a posthumous flowering of balm for 
the anointing of loving hearts. The in- 
consistency of the lonely little Presbyte- 
rian woman's daily devotions at a shrine 
so poor and yet so rich in color and sym- 
bols was full of pathos. She reminded 


its conscientious wearer was 


life as flowers, 


one of a little Romanist at her prie-dieu 
burning her candle for a departed soul— 
without the consolations of purgatory. 
Elijah did not try to overtake her this 
morning, nor, be it quickly said to his 
credit, did he think these thoughts about 


her. They are the writer’s—and idle 
enough. 

But Elijah was touched with sympathy 
for her as she walked alone before him— 
he knew not why. 

There was a suspicion of chill in the 
air as he sniffed its breath this morning. 
The faint, indescribable atmospheric relief 
that comes when a Southern September 
yawns for a minute is hard to describe. 
It is only as if summer were tired, per- 
haps. Still, a yawn always presages a 
new era—a renascence beyond its culmi- 
nation. 

To Elijah it meant that the season of 
the blooming rose was on the wane. He 
lingered quite a while at his poor shrine 
to-day, waiting, for no reason at all. But 
when he was presently startled by a rus- 
tling skirt, and looking up, saw the wid- 
ow depart, he turned away with a definite 
sense of disappointment. 

She certainly had known he was there 
and might have had the grace to look 
over and nod, or to remark that it was a 
cool morning, or a warm one. Either 
would have been true enough. 

‘*The fact is,” he reflected, as a fretful 
ten-year-old boy might have done—*‘ the 
fact is, she don’t keer no mo’ for me ’n 
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what she does for the next one. She was 
jest kind to me because she 7s kind, that 
all—an’ I was jest big enough of a fool to 
think she felt reel neighborly.” 

If there was reason for such misgiving 
to-day, the morrow brought the lonely 
man a goodly grain of reassurance. Ii 
was indeed a full day. 

Unconsciously piqued by his last expe 
rience, he determined that it should not be 
repeated, and so he had risen betimes and 
gone earlier than usual to the cemetery; 
and he was turning away, feeling remote 
enough from all human sympathy, when 
he saw his neighbor enter the gate, and 
by first intention start in his direction. 
His first feeling was a qualm of appre 
hension lest she had set out on a visit of 
investigation, and would turn back when 
she should see him. 

But no; she had seen him. There was 
pleased recognition of his presence in her 
face as she approached him. This was, 
by-the-way, the first time that he saw that 
she was pretty—or thought of it, indeed. 

*T thought I'd find you here early this 
mornin’, Mr. Tomkins, an’ so I hurried 
up to ketch you.” Such was her frank 
and friendly greeting. ‘‘ Mr. Tomkins,” 
she repeated, when she had _ reached 
him, ‘‘I jest wanted to tell you thet Jim 
Peters is goin’ to be fetched down from 
Sandy Crik an’ buried here to-morrer, 
an’ the men are comin’ by sunup in the 
mornin’ to dig his grave; an’ the Peters 
lot is right down there back o’ you, an’ I 
thought maybe, like ez not, you'd like to 
knowit. I know you'd likely ruther not 
meet ‘em here. Ef you don’t feel like 
gittin’ up about three o’clock—it’s high 
moon then-—why, you could easy slip 
around after sundown. They don’t nev- 
er be anybody here late of evenin’s no- 
how. I often come in an’ sprinkle his 
pansies after the sun’s off of ‘em, an’ | 
never have met nobody here ‘long about 
dark.” 

She stood facing the grave on the side 
opposite Elijah as she spoke. There was 
a note of real friendliness in her voice, 
and it touched him deeply. 

‘I declare. Mis’ Christian,” he said, 
with emotion, ‘‘I do think you're the 
best - hearted an’ kindest lady I’ve ever 
knew in all my life. I do indeed.” And 
then, as his eyes fell upon the grave be 
tween them, he hastened to add, ** Present 
company excepted, of co'se.” 

‘Of co’se,” she repeated, in generous 
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issent. ‘An’ I respect vou all the mo’ for 
hat polite remark, Mr. Tomkins.” And 
then she added: ‘*T see thet you ‘ain't 
ever come over to his square sence that 
one time. You ought to walk in some 
time when I ain't there to bother you, 
ven ef you don’t need to borry the hedge, 
‘est to see how purty it is. Them pansies 
have turned out lovely. But the funniest 


there shakin’ with laughter, An’ it’s done 
me good, too. When the good Lord sends 
a little thing like that out o° His ground, 
where He works so much magie for the 
comfort of our hearts, [ believe in jest 
tukin’ it ez He sends it. An’ that pansy 
plant has kep’ a pink face there for me 
all summer; an’ when I'd look at it I'd 
often remember to wish a little wish for 
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thing happened. Right in the row with 
the black-faced ones — jest about where 
you set that mornin’— would you believe 
it thet one o’ them pansies bloomed out 
pink? Ever’ one planted from dead-black 
seeds, mind you. An’ do you know, 
maybe I ought to ’ve picked it out quick 
ez itshowed color, but I didn’t. I couldn't 
do it, Mr. Tomkins. Seemed to me that 
pansy stood out there jest to remind me 
o’ the day thet I was enabled to cheer you 
up a little, an’ whenever I'd look into its 
sassy little pink face with its quizzical 
eyebrows I'd seem to see you a- settin’ 


you, Mr. Tomkins. I've often wanted to 
ask how yore two babies was comin’ on, 
Mr. Tomkins, but I didn’t like to. But ef 
I'd knew you well enough when she died, 
I wouldn't no mo’ have advised you to 
let vore sister take them children out o° 
yore house than nothin’. Ef they’s ever 
a time a man needs his child’en it is when 
their mother is took away. Goin’ to see 


‘em once-t a week the way you do ain't 
livin’. Ef I was you, an’ them was my 
babies, well Howsoever, excuse me for 
meddlin’. Maybe ef I'd ever had any 
child’en o° my own they wouldn't seem 
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like gold an’ diamonds to me the way they 
do. But here I keep on a-talkin’. It's a 
little fresh this mornin’, an’ I reckon we'll 
have the early frost. Sech buds ez you 
find now must be most too pretty to bury. 
The fall flowers always seem like they 
put on their purtiest so ez to make you 
hate to see’em go. Good-by.”’ 

Instead of answering, Elijali stepped 
quickly around the grave and joined her. 

‘**Don’t hurry away, Mis’ Christian,” he 
said, as he stepped beside her. ‘‘I ‘ain't 
got no nice seat to offer you, like you 
have, but I want to talk to you a little. 
It's been on my mind some time to tell 
you thet you mustn't think I ’ain’t got no 
mo’ pride than to let this grave o’ mine 
all run to weeds forever. I’m jest a-wait- 
in’ a little —tell it settles solid—an’ I'm 
goin’ to have it fixed up decent an’ ex- 
pensive. I thought about havin’ a reg’lar 
long slab laid down over it, an’ all ce- 
mented round the edges. But I won't do 
it now tell all the buds give out. I've got 
so used to layin’ the bud under the sod 
thet I wouldn't feel ez ef she had it ef it 
was on top a lot o’ marble an’ stuff. She 
was a mighty good wife, Mis’ Christian— 
most of her time porely, ez you know. 
They’s many a little thing I wisht I'd ‘a’ 
done for her, ez I look back. Id’a’ hada 
marble stone there long ago—'ceptin’ for 
the buds.” 

‘* Well—I don’t know but you're wise, 
Mr. Tomkins. Sometimes I have thought 
of cementin’ his in, an’ jest lettin’ it rest 
so. But I haven’t never been able to 
make up my mind what I'd do with the 
bottles—whether I'd leave em inside or 
take ‘em out. Sometimes,” she sighed, 
and hesitated—‘' some times I have reel 
strange misgivin’s about them bottles. 
Supposin’, f' instance, thet at the resur- 
rection he was to be mortified out of all 
countenance findin’ ’em here — with the 
brewer’s name blowed in each one—an’ 
all the white-ribboned angels a- flyin’ 
round. Of co’se we can’t tell how things 
is goin’ to be—an’ they’re bound to be some 
way. I don’t know but I'll change it all 
yet—some day. But ef I was to cement 
him in I'd feel mighty empty-handed— 
an’ lost. But reely, Mr. Tomkins, instid o’ 
you apologizin’ to me, I want to tell you 
thet I've often felt reproached seein’ you 
slip in an’ out so reg’lar an’ so quiet. 
You're doin’ a thing she ast you to do— 
an’ doin’ it modest and sincere. An’ me— 
I'm doin’a thing he never would ‘a’ liked 
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in creation, an’ makin’ a show of it 
though how it would look was cert’nly thy. 
last thing on earth in my mind. Sony 
how pore John never stood ez high ez I 
‘a’ liked him to among the livin’, an’ | 
have been ambitious to have him stan 
well among the dead. But you're the 
only human I've ever spoke to about it, 
an’ the good Lord knows you're the last 
man I'd ’a’ ever thought I could ’a’ spoke 
to—seven months ago. We never know 
what we'll do—tell it’s done.” 

They were at the opening of the hedge 
now, and she walked in, Tomkins fol- 
lowing. 

‘*Ef you want to see yoreself ez others 
see you, orat least ez Isaw you, Mr. Tom 
kins, look at this pink pansy.” 

She chuckled merrily as she turned the 
saucy face of the flower so that he could 
see it. Tomkins laughed too as he looked 
at it. 

**Nobody knows how much company 
them pink faces have been to me all sum 
mer. Croppin’ out there in the black row 
they’re like jokes at a funeral. We've all 
told ’em—or listened to ’em—an’ they’s no 
place on earth thet a joke gets its own 
more’n ata funeral, tomy thinkin’. Yas, 
ez I said, Mr. Tomkins— Set down a 
minute, won't you? I won't charge you 
any more.” 

Her playful mood was like wine to 
poor Elijah after a long thirst. She 
moved to the end of the bench to make 
room for him as she spoke, and he sat 
down. 

** Yas, ez I said,” she began, in quite a 
changed tone, and yet with a spring in 
her voice—‘‘ez I said, Mr. Tomkins, I'd 
have them babies home—ef they was 
mine—sister or no sister. Why, the way 
you're a-livin’ now, you ain’t no mo’n a 
uncle to’em. An’ the way I look at it 
—of co’se you ain't never goin’ to think 
of marryin’ again; you are like me in 
that—an’ so, the way you start out with 
them child’en o’ yores is likely to con 
tinue. Ef you was jest holdin’ off tel! 
sech a time ez you could turn out among 
the girls to pick out a step-mother for ‘em 
for her rosy cheeks, it would be differ 
ent. Yore sister would do jest ez well ez 
anybody else to ripen ’em for her. But 
it seems to me thet a man o’ yore stand 
in’ an’ yore stren’th o’ mind would ‘a 
took some nice pious old lady like Mis’ 
Gibbs, f’ instance, thet has done quilted all 
her life away nearly, an’ won't accept no 
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home thet she can’t earn. Seems to me 
sech a lady ez that would ‘a’ kep’ yo’ fam- 
ily cirele intac’—an’ earned a good home 
at the same time. An’ Mis’ Gibbs, why, 
she thinks the world an’ all of you. She 
crannied yore mother when you was born 

maybe you remember—'t least so she 
says. She says you was the reddest baby 
she ever see in her life, but I sort o’ doubt 
that—with yore brown hair.” 

She glanced at Elijah’s head as she spoke. 

‘* Well!” she laughed; *‘ don’t know ez 
[ doubt it, either, look at you now.” 

He had, indeed, blushed scarlet, and 
now he blushed again because she had 
noticed it. 

‘**T do declare!” she laughed again. 
‘*T reckon you must be like a girl I went 
to school with. She always said she felt 
humiliated every time she reelized she'd 
ever been a baby. But I glory in it. 
The only grudge I’ve got against it is thet 
I can’t remember how folks fed me an’ 
dressed me an’ toted me around—waited 
on me. I’ain’t got a single ricollection 
of sech ez thet in all my life—not a one. 
I've done the fetchin’ and carryin’ for 
others ever sence I can remember, an’ 
done it willin’ enough, too. Still, 0m glad 
to know thet I have had my innin’s. But 
you think over what I’ve said about ole 
Mis’ Gibbs now—but don’t never let on 
thet I mentioned it. Some child’en is 
afeerd of her on account of her wig—but 
they'd soon git used to it. It does shift 
some sence she’s fell away so, but I don’t 
doubt thet at the head o’ yore table she'd 
very soon grow up to it again. I know 
what one broke-up home is, Mr. Tom- 
kins, an’ I hate to see another. Mine 
can't help but stay broke—'less’n I'd start 
adoptin’, which would be a hard thing to 
do—in Simpkinsville. There couldn’t 
never possibly be a orphan without rela- 
tions here, where everybody is kin—an’ 
a orphan with about twenty-leven look- 
ers-on is the last thing on earth for any- 
body to adopt.” 

This was the last meeting Elijah had 
with the widow Christian during this sea- 
son. He staid a few minutes to-day, her 
willing listener and grateful guest. 

When he finally made his awkward 
adieus his mind was filled with a new 
hope in her suggestion of reconstructing 
his broken cirele—bringivg his children 
home. Perhaps, after all, all of life had 
not gone out of living. 

He wished a little, as he pondered over 
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her plan, that old Mrs. Gibbs’s wig were 
a closer fit, and that she were, perhaps, a 
trifle less reminiscent. But these were 
externalities. She would really care for 
him—and his babes. There would be a 
light in the front room when he should 
go home at night. 

As he looked back over the last seven 
months, Elijah felt as if he had always 
been a widower—and wretched. It must 
be wretched to be a widower, else why the 
common race for escape ? 

Perhaps widowhood is as miserable, but 
its pangs are different, being matters of a 
woman's soul, With her it is rarely a 
question of home-breaking or bodily dis- 
comfort. She is herself a maker and dis- 
burser of comfort. Where she is is home. 
And so her sorrow is—otherwise. 

The more Elijah pondered over tle ques- 
tion of reorganizing his home, the more 
the desire to do so grew strong within him. 

Still—so irreconcilable are sometimes 
the factors in a difficult situation—the 
more he thought of old Mrs. Gibbs seated 
with wig askew beliind his coffee-uru, the 
less the picture invited his consent. 

But the new concept had taken shape 
—a reorganized family table—a little chair 
on one side—a high chair on the other. 
If old Mrs. Gibbs’s wig bobbed up con- 
stantly bebind the coffee-urn, there was 
at least an interrogation point above it. 
And in the interrogation there is hope. 

Elijah was very thoughtful these days 
—very circumspect—very serious. 

Many times le went to the cemetery, 
paid his tribute, and came away with- 
out even looking toward the Cirristian 
lot. 

Perhaps he was thinking of old Mrs. 
Gibbs. 

However this may be, a few days after 
this last interview, when he had as usual 
deposited his floral tribute, he leaned over 
the grave, and reaching forward, felt care- 
fully about the roots of a certain clump of 
grass, as if searching for something, and 
presently he picked up an old, very rusty 
hair-pin. 

He laid it in the palm of his other hand 
a moment and looked at it. Then, taking 
his handkerchief, he wiped it carefully, as 
if it were a precious thing. 

‘*T don’t know what on earth I been: 


a-thinkin’ about to-let it all go to rust 
that-a-way,” he said aloud. 

And then he carefully put it in his 
pocket. 
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LSEWHERE we literary 


folk are apt to be such 
a common lot, with ten- 
dencies here and there 
to be a shabby lot; we 
arrive from all sorts of 
unexpected holes and cor- 
ners of the earth, remote, 
obscure; and at the best 
we do so often come up 
out of the ground; but at 
Boston we were of ascer- 
tained and noted origin, 
and good part of us 
dropped from the skies. 
Instead of holding horses 
before the doors of thea- 
tres; or capping verses 
at the plougli-tail; or 
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tramping over Europe with nothing but a 
flute in the pocket; or walking up to the 
metropolis with no luggage but the MS. of 
a tragedy; or sleeping in doorways or un 
der the arches of bridges; or serving as 
apothecaries’ ‘prentices—we were good so 
ciety from the beginning. I think this 
was none the worse for us, and it was 
vastly the better for good society. 
Literature in Boston, indeed, was so re- 
spectable, and often of so high a lineage, 
that to be a poet was not only to be good 
society, but almost to be good family. If 
one names over the men who gave Bos 
ton her supremacy in literature during 
that Unitarian harvest-time of the old 
Puritanie seed-time which was her Au 
gustan age, one names tle people who 
were and who had been socially first in 











the city ever since the self-exile of the 
lories at the time of the Revolution. To 
say Prescott, Motley, Parkman, Lowell, 
Norton, Higginson, Dana, Emerson,Chan- 
ning, was to say patrician, in the truest 
and often the best sense, if not the largest. 
Boston was small, but these were of her 
first citizens, and their primacy, in its 
way, was of the same quality as that, say, 
of the chief families of Venice. But these 
names can never have the effect for the 
stranger that they had for one to the man- 
ner born. I say had, for I doubt whether 
in Boston they still mean all that they 
once meant, and that their equivalents 
meant in science, in law, in politics. The 
most famous, if not the greatest of all the 
literary men of Boston, [ have not men- 
tioned with them, for Longfellow was not 
of the place, though by his sympathies 
and relations he became of it; and I have 
not mentioned Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
because I think his name would come first 
into the reader's thought with the sugges- 
tion of social quality in the humanities. 
He was of the brahminical caste which 
his humorous recognition invited from 
its subjectivity in the New England con- 
sciousness into the light where all could 
know it and own it, and like Longfellow 
he was allied to the patriciate of Boston 
by all the most intimate ties of life. For 
a long time, for the whole first period of 
his work, he stood for that alone,its tastes, 
its prejudices, its foibles even, and when 
he came to stand in his second period, for 
vastly, for infinitely more, and to make 
friends with the whole race, as few men 
have ever done, it was always, I think, 
with a secret shiver of doubt, a backward 
look of longing, and an eye askance. He 
was himself perfectly aware of this at 
times, and would mark his several mis- 
givings with a humorous sense of the situ- 
ation. He was essentially too kind to be 
of anarrow world, too human to be finally 
of less than humanity, too gentle to be of 
the finest gentility. But such limitations 
as he had were in the direction I have 
hinted, or perhaps more than hinted; and 
[am by no means ready to make a mock 
of them, as it would be so easy to do for 
some reasons that he has himself suggest- 
ed. To value aright the affection which 
the old Bostonian had for Boston one must 
conceive of something like the patriotism 
of men in the times when a man’s city 
was a man’s country, something Athe- 
nian, something Florentine. The war 
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that nationalized us liberated this love to 
the whole country, but its first tender- 
ness remained still for Boston, and I sup- 
pose a Bostonian still thinks of himself 
first as a Bostonian and then as an Amer- 
ican, in a way that no New-Yorker could 
deal with himself. The rich historical 
background dignifies and ennobles the 
intense public spirit of the place, and 
gives it a kind of personality. 

In literature Dr. Holmes survived all 
the Bostonians who had given the city 
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her primacy in letters, but when I first 
knew him there was no apparent ground 
for questioning it. I do not mean now 
the time when I visited New England, but 
when I came to live in Boston, and to be- 
gin the many happy years which I spent 
in her fine intellectual air. I found time 
to run in upon him, while I was there 
arranging to take my place on the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, and I remember that in this 
brief moment with him he brought me to 
book about some vaunting paragraph in 
the Nation claiming the literary primacy 
for New York. He asked me if I knew 
who wrote it,and I was obliged to own 
that I had written it myself, when with 
the kindness he always showed me he 
protested against my position. To tell 
the truth Ido not think now I had any 
very good reasons for it, and I certainly 
could urge none that would stand against 
his. I could only fall back upon the 
saving clause that this primacy was 
claimed mainly if not wholly for New 
York in the future.” He was willing to 
leave me the connotations of prophecy, 
but I think he did even this out of polite- 
ness rather than conviction, and I believe 
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he had always a sensitiveness where Bos- 
ton was concerned, which could not seem 
ungenerous to any generous mind. What- 
ever lingering doubt of me he may have 
had, with reference to Boston, seemed to 
satisfy itself when several years after- 
wards he happened to speak of a certain 
character in an early novel of mine, who 
was not quite the kind of Bostonian one 
could wish to be. The thing came up in 
talk with another person, who had _re- 
ferred to my Bostonian, and the doctor 
had apparently made his acquaintance in 
the book, and not liked him. ‘‘I under- 
stood, of course,” he said, ‘‘ that he was 
a Bostonian, not the Bostonian,” and I 
could truthfully answer that this was by 
all means my own understanding too. 
His fondness for his city, which no one 
could appreciate better than myself, I 
hope, often found expression in a bur- 
lesque excess in his writings, and in his 
talk perhaps oftener still. Hard upon my 
return from Venice I had a half-hour 
with him in his old study on Charles 
Street, where he still lived in 1865, and 
while I was there a young man came in 
for the doctor's help as a_ pliysician, 


though he looked so very well, and was 
so lively and cheerful, that I have since 


had my doubts whether he had not made 
a pretext for a glimpse of him as the Auto- 
erat. Phe doctor took him upon his word, 
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however, and said he had been so long out 
of practice that he could not do anything 
for him, but he gave him the address 
of another physician, somewhere nes 
Washington Street, and ‘‘if you don't 
know where Washington Street is,” ly 
said, with a gay burst at a certain vague 
ness which had come into the young 
man’s face, ‘* you don’t know anything.” 

We had been talking of Venice, and 
what life was like there, and he made me 
tell him in some detail. He was especial 
ly interested in what I had to say of the 
minute subdivision and distribution of the 
necessaries, the small coins, and the smal] 
values adapted to their purchase, the in 
tensely retail character, in fact, of house 
hold provisioning; and I could see how 
he pleased himself in formulating the 
theory that the higher a civilization the 
finer the apportionment of the demands 
and supplies. The ideal, he said, was a 
civilization in which you could buy two 
cents’ worth of beef, and a divergence 
from this standard was towards barba 
rism. 

The secret of the man who is univer 
sally interesting is that he is universally 
interested, and this was above all the 
secret of the charm that Doctor Holmes 
had for every one. No doubt he knew 
it, for what that most alert intelligence 
did not know of itself was scarcely worth 
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nowing. This know- 

dge was of his 

iief pleasures, I fan- 
vy: he rejoiced in the 
ousciousness which is 
me of the highest at- 
tributes of the highly 
organized man, and he 
did not for the 
consequences in your 
mind, if you were so 
stupid as not to take 
him aright. I remem 
ber the delight Henry 
James, the father of 
the novelist, had in 
reporting to me_ the 
frankness of the doc- 
tor, when he had said 
to him, ** Holmes, you 
are intellectually the 
most alive man I ever 
knew.” ‘‘Ilam, Iam,” 
said the doctor. ‘* From 
the crown of my head 
to the sole of my foot, 
I'm alive, I'm alive!” 
Any one who ever saw 
him will imagine the 
vivid relish he had in 
recognizing the fact. 
He could not be with 
you a moment without shedding upon 
you the light of his flashing wit, his radi 
ant humor, aud he shone equally upon 
the rich and poor in mind. His gayety 
of heart could not withhold itself from 
any chance of response, but he did wish 
always to be fully understood, and to be 
liked by those he liked. He gave his 
liking cautiously, though, for the afflu- 
ence of his sympathies left him without 
the reserves of colder natures, and he 
had to make ‘up for these with careful 
cireumspection. He wished to know the 
character of the person who made over- 
tures to his acquaintance, for he was 
aware that his friendship lay close to it; 
he wanted to be sure that he was a nice 
person, and though I think he preferred 
social quality in his fellow-man, he did 
not refuse himself to those who had 
merely a sweet and wholesome humani- 
ty. He did not like anything that tasted 
or smelt of bohemianism in the personnel 
of literature, but he did not mind the scent 
of the new-ploughed earth, or even of the 
barn-yard. I recall his telling me once 
that after two younger brothers-in-letters 
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had called upon him in the odor of a ha 
bitual beeriness and smokiness, he opened 
the window; and the very last time I saw 
him, which was summer before last, he re- 
membered at eighty-five the offence he 
had found on his first visit to New York, 
when a metropolitan poet had asked him 
to lunch in a basement restaurant. 

He seemed not to mind, however 
climbing to the little apartment we had 
in Boston when we came there in 1866, 
and he made this call upon us in due 
form, bringing Mrs. Holmes with him 
as if to accent the‘recognition socially. 
We were then incredibly young, much 
younger than I find people ever are, 
nowadays, and in the consciousness of 
our youth we felt, to the last exquisite 
value of the fact, what it was to have 
the Autocrat come to see us; and I be- 
lieve he was not displeased to perceive 
this; he liked to know that you felt his 
quality in every way. That first winter, 
however, I did not see him often. and 
in the spring we went to live in Cam- 
bridge, and thereafter I met him chiefly 
at Longfellow’s, or when I came in to 
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dine at the Fieldses’, in Boston. It was 
at certain meetings of the Dante Club, 
when Longfellow read aloud his transla- 
tion for criticism, and there was supper 
later, that one saw the doctor; and his 
voice was heard at the supper rather than 
atthe criticism, for he was no Italianate. 
He always seemed to like a certain turn 
of the talk toward the mystical, but with 
space for the feet on a firm ground of fact 
this side of the shadows; when it came to 
going over among them, and laying hold 
of them with the hand of faith, as if they 
were substance, he was not of the excur- 
sion. It is well known how fervent. I 
cannot say devout, a spiritualist Long- 
fellow’s brother-in-law, Appleton, was; 
and when he was at the table too, it took 
all the poet’s delicate skill to keep him 
and the Autocrat from involving them- 
selves in a cataclysmal controversy upon 
the matter of manifestations. With Dr. 
Holmes the inquiry was inquiry, to the 
last, I believe, and the burden of proof 
was left to the ghosts and their friends. 
His attitude was strictly scientific; he de- 
nied nothing, but he expected the super- 


natural to be at least as convincing as the 
natural. 

There was a time in his history when 
the popular ignorance classed him with 
those who were once rudely called infi- 
dels; but the world has since gone so fast 
and so far that the mind he was of con- 
cerning religious belief would now be 
thought religious by a good half of the 
religious world. It is true that he had 
and always kept a grudge against the 
ancestral Calvinism which afflicted his 
youth; and he was through all rises and 
lapses of opinion essentially Unitarian; 
but of the honest belief of any one, I am 
sure he never felt or spoke otherwise than 
most tolerantly, most tenderly. As often 
as he spoke of religion, and his talk tend- 
ed to it very often, I never heard an irre- 
ligious word from him, far less a scoff or 
sneer at religion; and I am certain that 
this was not merely because he would 
have thought it bad taste, though un- 
doubtedly he would have thought it bad 
taste; I think it annoyed, it hurt him, to 
be counted among the iconoclasts, and he 
would have been profoundly grieved if he 
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uld have known how widely this false 
notion of him once prevailed. It can do 
no harm at this late day to impart from 
the secrets of the publishing house the 
fact that a supposed infidelity in the tone 
of his story ** The Guardian Angel” cost 
the Atlantic Monthly many subscribers. 
Now, the tone of that story would not be 
thought even mildly agnostic, I fancy; 
and long before his death the author had 
outlived the error concerning him. 

It was not the best of his stories, by 
any means, and it would not be too harsh 
to say that it was the poorest. His novels 
all belonged to an order of romance which 
was as distinctly his own as the form of 
dramatized essay which he invented in 
the Autocrat. If he did not think poorly 
of them, he certainly did not think too 
proudly, and I heard him quote with rel- 
ish the phrase of a lady who had spoken 
of them to him as his ** medicated novels.” 
That, indeed, was perhaps what they were; 
a faint, faint odor of the pharmacopeeia 
clung to their pages; their magic was sci- 
entific. He knew this better than any 
one else, of course, and if any one had 
said it in his turn he would hardly have 
minded it. But what he did mind was 
the persistent misinterpretation of his 
intention in certain quarters where he 
thought he had the right to respectful 
criticism instead of the succession of 
sneers that greeted the successive num- 
bers of his story; and it was no secret 


that he felt the persecution keenly. Per- 
haps he thought that he had already 
reached that time in his literary life 
when he was a fact rather than a ques- 
tion, and when reasons and not feelings 
must have to do with his acceptance or re- 
jection. But he had to live many years 
yet before he reached this state. When 
he did reach it, happily a good while be- 
fore his death, I do not believe any man 
ever enjoyed the like condition more. He 
loved to feel himself out of the fight, with 
much work before him still, but with no- 
thing that could provoke ill-will in his 
activities. He loved at all times to take 
himself objectively, if I may so express 
my sense of a mental, attitude that mis- 
led many. As I have said before, he was 
universally interested, and he studied the 
universe from himself. I do not know 
how one is to study it otherwise; the im- 
personal has really no existence; but with 
all his subtlety and depth he was of a 
make so simple, of a spirit so naive, that 
he could not practise the feints some use 
to conceal that interest in self which, 
after all, every one knows is only con- 
cealed. He frankly and joyously made 
himself the starting-point in all his in- 
quest of the hearts and minds of other 
men, but so far from singling himself out 
in this, and standing apart in it, there 
never was any one who was more eagerly 
and gladly your fellow- being in the 
things of the soul. 
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In the things of the world, he had 
fences, and looked at some people through 
palings and even over tlie broken bottles 
on the tops of walls; and I think he was 
the loser by this, as well as they. But 
then I think all fences are bad, and that 
God has made enough differences be- 
tween men; we need not trouble our- 
selves to multiply them. Even behind 
his fences, however, he had a heart kind 
for the outsiders, and I do not believe 
any one came into personal relations with 
him who did not experience this kind- 
ness. In that long and delightful talk 
I had with him on my return from Ven- 
ice (can praise the talk because it was 
mainly his), we spoke of the status of do 
mestics in the Old World, and how fra- 
ternal the relation of high and low was 
in Italy, while in England, between mas- 
ter and man, it seemed without acknow- 
ledgment of their common humanity. 
** Yes,” he said,‘ I always felt as if English 
servants expected to be trampled on; but 
I can’tdothat. If they want to be tram- 


pled on, they must 
some one else.” ] 
thought that our Am: 
ican Way was infinite 
better; and I believe th: 
in spite of the fene 
there was always an i: 
stinctive impulse wit 
him to get upon commo 
ground with his fellow 
man. I used to noti« 
in the  neighborhoo 
ecabman who served ou: 
block on Beacon Street 
a sort of affectionate 
reverence for the Auto 
erat, which could have 
come from nothing but 
the kindly terms be 
tween them; if you 
went to him when he 
was engaged to Dr 
Holmes, he told you so 
with a sort of implica 
tion in his manner that 
the thought of anything 
else for the time was 
profanation. The good 
fellow who took him his 
drives about the Beverly 
and Manchester shores 
seemed to be quite in 
the joke of the doctor's 
humor, and within the 
bounds of his personal modesty and his 
functional dignity permitted himself a 
smile at the doctor’s sallies, when you 
stood talking with him, or listening to 
him at the carriage-side. 

The civie and social circumstance that 
aman values himself on is commonly no 
part of his value, and certainly no part 
of his greatness. Rather, it is the vers 
thing that limits him, and I think that 
Dr. Holmes appeared in the full measure 
of his generous personality to those who 
did not and could not appreciate his cir 
cumstance, and not to those who formed 
it, and who from life-long association 
were so dear and comfortable to him 
Those who best knew how great a man 
he was were those who came from far to 
pay him their duty, or to thank him for 
some help they had got from his books 
or to ask his counsel or seek his sympa 
thy. With all such he was most win 
ningly tender, most intelligently patient 
I suppose no great author was ever more 
visited by letter and in person than he 
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or kept a faithfuler conscience for his 
guests. With those who appeared to him 
in the flesh he used a miraculous tact, 
and I fancy in his treatment of all the 
physician native in him bore a character- 
istic part. No one seemed to be denied 
access to him, but it was after a moment 
of preparation that one was admitted, and 
any one who was at all sensitive must 
have felt from the first moment in his 
presence that there could be no trespass- 
ing in point of time. If now and then 
some insensitive began to trespass, there 
was a sliding-scale of dismissal that nev- 
er failed of its work, and that really saved 
the author from the effect of intrusion. 
He was not bored because he would not be. 

I transfer at random the impressions 
of many years to my page, and I shall 
not try to observe a chronological order 
in these memories. Vivid among them 
is that of a visit which I paid him with 
Osgood the publisher, then newly the 
owner of the Atlantic Monthly, when I 
had newly become the sole editor. We 


wished to signalize our accession to the 
control of the magazine by a stroke that 
should tell most in the public eye, and 
we thought of asking Dr. Holmes to do 
something again in the manner of the 


Autocrat and the Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. Some letters had passed be- 
tween him and the management concern- 
ing our wish, and then Osgood thought 
that it would be right and fit for us to go 
to him in person. He proposed the visit, 
and Dr. Holmes received us with a mind 
in which he had evidently formulated all 
his thoughts upon the matter. His main 
question was whether at his age of sixty 
years @ man was justified in seeking to 
recall a public of the past, or to create a 
new public in the present. He seemed to 
have looked the ground over not only 
with a personal interest in the question, 
but with a keen scientific zest for it as 
something which it was delightful to con- 
sider in its generic relations; and I fancy 
that the pleasure of this inquiry more 
than consoled him for such pangs of mis- 
giving as he must have had in the per- 
sonal question. As commonly happens 
in the solution of such problems, it was 
not solved; he was very willing to take 
our minds upon it, and to incur the risk, 
if we thought it well and were willing to 
share it. 

We came away rejoicing, and the new 
series began with the new year following. 
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It was by no means the popular success 
that we had hoped; not because the au- 
thor had not a thousand new things to 
say, or failed to say them with the gust 
and freshness of his immortal youth, but 
because it was not well to disturb a form 
associated in the public mind with an 
achievement which had become classic. 
It is of the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table that people think, when they think 
of the peculiar species of dramatic essay 
which the author invented,and they think 
also of the Professor at the Breakfast Ta- 
ble, because he followed so soon; but the 
Poet at the Breakfast Table came so long 
after,that his advent alienated rather than 
conciliated liking. Very likely, if the 
Poet had come first he would have had 
no second place in the affections of his 
readers, for his talk was full of delightful 
matter; and at least one of the poems 
which graced each instalment was one 
of the finest and greatest that Dr. Holmes 
ever wrote. I mean Homesick in Hea- 
ven, which seems to me not only what I 
have said, but one of the most important, 
the most profoundly pathetic in the lan- 
guage. Indeed, I do not know any other 
that in the same direction goes so far 
with suggestion so penetrating. 

The other poems were mainly of a cast 
which did not win; the metaphysics in 
them were too much for the human inter- 
est, and again there rose a foolish clamor 
of the creeds against him on account of 
them. The great talent, the beautiful and 
graceful fancy, the eager imagination of 
the Autocrat could not avail in this third 
attempt, and I suppose the Poet at the 
Breakfast Table must be confessed as 
near a failure as Dr. Holmes could come. 
It certainly was so in the magazine which 
the brilliant success of the first had availed 
to establish in the high place the period- 
ical must always hold in the history of 
American literature. Lowell was never 
tired of saying, when he recurred to the 
first days of his editorship, that the mag- 
azine could never have gone at all with- 
out the Autocrat papers. He was proud 
of having insisted upon Holmes’s doing 
something for the new venture, and he 
was fond of recalling the author’s mis- 
givings concerning his contributions, 
which later repeated themselves with too 
much reason, though not with the reason 
that was in his own mind. 

He lived twenty-five years after that 
self-question at sixty, and after eighty he 
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not the limit of a man’s intellectual ac- 
tivity or literary charm. During all 
that time the work he did in mere quan- 
tity was the work that a man in the prime 
of life might well have been vain of doing, 
and it was of a quality not less surpris- 
ing. If I asked him with any sort of fair 
notice I could rely upon him always for 
something for the January number, and 
throughout the year I could count upon 
him for those occasional pieces in which 
he so easily excelled all former writers of 
occasional verse, and which he liked to 
keep from the newspapers for the maga- 
zine. He had a pride in his promptness 
with copy, and you could always trust 
his promise. The printer’s toe never 
galled the author’s kibe in his case; he 
wished to have an early proof, which he 
corrected fastidiously, but not overmuch, 
and he did not keep it long. He had 
really done all his work in the manu- 
script, which came print-perfect ‘and 
beautifully clear from his pen, in that 
flowing, graceful hand which to the last 
kept a suggestion of the pleasure he must 
have had in it. Like all wise contribu- 
tors he was not only patient, but very 
glad of all the queries and challenges 
that proof-reader and editor could accu- 
mulate on the margin of his proofs, and 
when they were both altogether wrong 
he was still grateful. In one of his 
poems there was some Latin Quarter 
French, which our collective purism 
questioned, and I remember how tender 
of us he was in maintaining that in his 
Parisian time, at least, some ladies beyond 
the Seine said ‘‘ Eh, b’en,” instead of ‘‘ Eh, 
bien.” He knew that we must be always 
on the lookout for such little matters, and 
he would not wound our ignorance. 

I do not think any one enjoyed praise 
more than he. Of course he would not 
provoke it, but if it came of itself, he 
would not deny himself the pleasure, as 
long asa relish of it remained. He used 
humorously to recognize his delight in it, 
and to say of the lecture audiences which 
in earlier times hesitated applause, ‘‘ Why 
don’t they give me three times three? I 
can stand it!” He himself gave in the 
generous fulness he desired. He did not 
praise foolishly or dishonestly, though he 
would spare an open dislike; but when a 
thing pleased him he knew how to say 
so cordially and skilfully, so that it might 
help as well as delight. I suppose no 








continued to prove that threescore was 





great author has tried more sincerely and 
faithfully to befriend the beginner than 
he; and from time to time he would 
commend something to me that he thought 
worth looking at, but never insistently, 
In certain cases, where he had simply to 
ease a burden from his own to the edito- 
rial shoulders, he would ask that the as- 
pirant might be delicately treated. There 
might be personal reasons for this, but 
usually his kindness of heart moved him 
His tastes had their geographical limit, but 
his sympathies were boundless, and thie 
hopeless creature for whom he interceded 
was oftener remote from Boston and New 
England than otherwise. 

It seems to me that he had a nature 
singularly affectionate, and that it was 
this which was at fault if he gave some- 
what too much of himself to the cele- 
bration of the Class of ’29, and all the 
multitude of Boston occasions, large and 
little, embalmed in the clear amber of 
his verse, somewhat to the disadvantage 
of the amber. If he were asked he could 
not deny the many friendships and fel- 
lowships which united in the asking; the 
immediate reclame from these things was 
sweet to him; but he loved to comply as 
much as he loved to be praised. In thie 
pleasure he got he could feel himself a 
prophet in his own country, but the coun- 
try which owned him prophet began per- 
haps to feel rather too much as if it 
owned him, and did not prize his vatici- 
nations at all their worth. Some polite 
Bostonians knew him chiefly on this side, 
and judged him to their own detriment 
from it. 

After we went to live in Cambridge, 
my life and the delight of it were so whol- 
ly there that in ten years I had hardly 
been in as many Boston houses. AsI have 
said, I met Dr. Holmes at the Fieldses’, and 
at Longfellow’s, when he came out to a 
Dante supper, which was not often, and 
somewhat later at the Saturday Club din- 
ners. One parlous time at the publisher's 
I recall, when Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and the Autocrat clashed upon homceop- 
athy, and it required all the tact of the 
host to lure them away from the danger- 
ous theme. As it was, a battle waged in 
the courteous forms of Fontenoy, went on 
pretty well through the dinner, and it 
was only over the coffee that a truce was 
called. I need not say which was hetero 
dox, or that each had a deep and strenuous 
conscience in the matter. I have always 
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felt it a proof of his extreme leniency to 
me, unworthy, that the doctor was able to 
tolerate my own defection from the elder 
faith in medicine; and I could not feel 
his kindness less caressing because I knew 
it a concession to an infirmity. He said 
something like, After all a good physician 
was the great matter; and I eagerly turned 
his clemency to praise of our family doc- 
tor. 

He was very constant at the Saturday 
Club, as long as his strength permitted, 
and few of its members missed fewer of 
its meetings. He continued to sit at its 
table until the ghosts of Hawthorne, of 
Agassiz, of Emerson, of Longfellow, of 
Lowell, out of others less famous, bore him 
company there among the younger men 
in the flesh. It must have been very 
melancholy, but nothing could deeply 
cloud his most cheerful spirit. His stren- 
uous interest in life kept him alive to all 
the things of it, after so many of his 
friends were dead. The questions which 
he was wont to deal with so fondly, so 
wisely, the great problems of the soul, 
were all the more vital, perhaps, because 
the personal concern in them was in- 
creased by the translation to some other 
being of the men who had so often tried 
with him to fathom them here. The last 
time I was at that table he sat alone there 
among those great memories; but he was 
as gay as ever I saw him; his wit spar- 
kled, his humor gleamed; the poetic touch 
was deft and firm as of old; the serious 
curiosity, the instant sympathy remained. 
To the witness he was pathetic, but to him- 
self he could only have been interesting, 
as the figure of a man surviving, in an 
alien but not unfriendly present, the past 
which held so vast a part of all that had 
constituted him. If he hadthoughtof him- 
self in this way, it would have been with- 
out one emotion of self-pity, such as more 
maudlin souls indulge, but with a love of 
knowledge and wisdom as keenly alert as 
in his prime. 

For three privileged years I lived all 
but next-door neighbor of Dy. Holmes 
in that part of Beacon Street whither he 
removed after he left his old home in 
Charles Street, and during these years I 
saw him rather often. We were both on 
the water side, which means so much 
more than the words say, and our library 
windows commanded the same general 
view of the Charles rippling out into the 
Cambridge marshes and the sunsets, and 


curving eastward under Long Bridge, 
through shipping that increased onward 
to the sea. He said that you could count 
fourteen towns and villages in the com- 
pass of that view, with the three conspic- 
uous monuments accenting the different 
attractions of it: the tower of Memorial 
Hall at Harvard; the obelisk on Bunker 
Hill; and in the centre of the picture that 
bulk of Tufts College which he said 
he expected to greet his eyes the first 
thing when he opened them in the other 
world. But the prospect, though gener- 
ally the same, had certain precious differ- 
ences for each of us, which I have no 
doubt he valued himself as much upon as 
I did. I have a notion that he fancied 
these were to be enjoyed best in his libra- 
ry through two oval panes let into the 
bay there apart from the windows, for 
he was apt to make you come and look 
out of them if you got to talking of the 
view before you left. In this pleasant 
study he lived among the books, which 
seemed to multiply from case to case and 
shelf to shelf, and climb from floor to 
ceiling. Everything was in exquisite 
order, and the desk where he wrote was as 
scrupulously neat as if the sloven disar- 
ray of most authors’ desks were impossi- 
ble to him. He had a number of ingen- 
ious little contrivances for helping his 
work, which he liked to show you; fora 
time a revolving book-case at the corner 
of his desk seemed to be his pet; and af- 
ter that came his fountain-pen, which he 
used with due observance of its fountain 
principle, though he was tolerant of me 
when I said I always dipped mine in the 
inkstand; it was a merit in his eyes to 
use a fountain-pen in anywise. After you 
had gone over these objects with him, and 
perhaps taken a peep at something he was 
examining through his microscope, he sat 
down at one corner of his hearth, and in- 
vited you to an easy-chair at the other. 
His talk was always considerate of your 
wish to be heard, but the person who 
wished to talk when he could listen to Dr. 
Holmes was his own victim, and always 
the loser. If you were well advised you 
kept yourself to the question and response 
which manifested your interest in what 
he was saying, and let him talk on, with 
his sweet smile, and that husky laugh he 
broke softly into at times. Perhaps he 
was not very well when you came in 
upon him; then he would name his trou- 
ble, with a scientific zest and accuracy, 
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and pass quickly to other matters. As I 
have noted, he was interested in himself 
only on the universal side; and he liked 
to find his peculiarity in you better than 
to keep it his own; he suffered a visible 
disappointment if he could not make you 
think or say you were so and so too. The 
querulous note was not in his most cheer- 
ful register; he would not dwell upon a 
specialized grief ; though sometimes I 
have known him touch very lightly and 
currently upon aslight annoyance, or dis- 
relish for this or that. As he grew older, 
he must have had, of course, an old man’s 
disposition to speak of his infirmities; but 
it was fine to see him catch himself up in 
this, when he became conscious of it, and 
stop short with an abrupt turn to some- 
thing else. With a real interest, which 
he gave humorous excess, he would cele- 
brate some little ingenious thing that had 
fallen in his way, and I have heard him 
expatiate with childlike delight upon the 
merits of a new razor he had got: a sort 
of mower, which he could sweep reckless- 
ly over cheek and chin without the least 
danger of cutting himself. The last time 
I saw him he asked me if he had ever 
shown me that miraculous razor; and I 
doubt if he quite liked my saying I had 
seen one of the same kind. 

It seemed to me that he enjoyed sitting 
at his chimney-corner rather as the type 
of a person having a good time than as 
such a person; he would rather be up and 
about something, taking down a book, 
making a note, going again to his little 
windows, and asking youif you had seen 
the crows yet that sometimes alighted on 
the shoals left bare by the ebb-tide behind 
the house. The reader will recall his love- 
ly poem, My Aviary, which deals with 
the winged life of that pleasant prospect. 
I shared with him in the flock of wild- 
ducks which used to come into our neigh- 
bor waters in spring when the ice broke 
up, and staid as long as the smallest space 
of brine remained unfettered in the fall. 
He was graciously willing I should share 
in them, and in the cloud of gulls which 
drifted about in the currents of the sea and 
sky there, almost the whole year round. I 
did not pretend an original right to them, 
coming so late as I did to the place, and I 
think my deference pleased him. 

As I have said, he liked his fences, or 
at least liked you to respect them, or to 
be sensible of them. As often as I went 
to see him I was made to wait in the little 
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reception-room below, and never shown 
at once to his study. My name would 
be carried up, and I would hear him yer. 
fying my presence from the maid throuch 
the opened door; then there came acheery 
ery of welcome: ‘Is that you? Come up, 
come up!” and I found him sometimes 
half-way down the stairs to meet me. 
He would make an excuse for having ke) 
me below a moment, and say something 
about the rule he had to observe in a|] 
cases, as if he would not have me fee] his 
fence a personal thing. I was aware how 
thoroughly his gentle spirit pervaded the 
whole house; the Irish maid who opened 
the door had the effect of being a neigh- 
bor too, and of being in the joke of the 
little formality; she apologized in her 
turn for the reception-room; there was 
certainly nothing trampled upon in her 
manner, but affection and reverence for 
him whose gate she guarded, with some- 
thing like the sentiment she would have 
cherished for a dignitary of the Church, 
but nicely differenced and adjusted to the 
Autocrat’s peculiar merits. 

The last time I was in that place, a vis- 
itant who had lately knocked at my own 
door was about to enter. I met the mas 
ter of the house on the landing of the 
stairs outside his study, and he led me in 
for the few moments we could spend to- 
gether. He spoke of the shadow so near, 
and said he supposed there could be no 
hope, but he did not refuse the cheer | 
offered him from my ignorance against 
his knowledge, and at something that 
was thought or said he smiled, with even 
a breath of laughter, so potent is the wont 
of a lifetime, though his eyes were full 
of tears, and his voice broke with his 
words. Those who have sorrowed deep- 
est will understand this best. 

It was during the few years of our 
Beacon Street neighborhood that he spent 
those hundred days abroad in his last vis 
it to England and France. He was full 
of their delight when he came back, and 
my propinquity gave me the advantage 
of hearing him speak of them at first 
hand. He whimsically pleased himself 
most with -his Derby-day experiences, and 
enjoyed contrasting the crowd and occa- 
sion with that of forty or fifty years ear- 
lier, when he had seen some famous race 
of the Derby won; nothing else in Eng- 
land seemed to have moved him so much, 
though all that royalties, dignities, and 
celebrities could well do for him had been 
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done. Of certain things that happened 
to him, characteristic of the English, and 
interesting to him in their relation to 
himself through his character of univer- 
sally interested man, he spoke freely; but 
he has said what he chose to the public 
about them, and I have no right to say 
more. The thing that most vexed him 
during his sojourn apparently was to 
have been described in one of the London 
papers as quite deaf; and I could truly 
say to him that I had never imagined 
him at all deaf, or heard him accused of 
it before. ‘* Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘I am a 
little hard of hearing on one side. But 
it isn’t deafness.” 

He had, indeed, few or none of the 
infirmities of age that made themselves 
painfully or inconveniently evident. He 
carried his slight figure erect, and until 
his latest years his step was quick and 
sure. Once he spoke of the lessened 
height of old people, apropos of some- 
thing that was said, and ‘‘They will 
shrink, you know,” he said, as if he were 
not at all concerned in the fact himself. 
If you met him in the street, you en- 
countered a spare, carefully dressed old 
gentleman, with a clean-shaven face and 
a friendly smile, qualified by the invol- 
untary frown of his thick, senile brows; 
well coated, lustrously shod, well gloved, 
in a silk hat, latterly wound with a 
mourning-weed. Sometimes he did not 
know you when he knew you quite well, 
and at such times I think it was kind to 
spare his years the fatigue of recalling 
your identity; at any rate, I am glad of 
the times when I did so. In society he 
had the same vagueness, the same dim- 
ness; but after the moment he needed to 
make sure of you, he was as vivid as 
ever in his life. He made me think of a 
bed of embers on which the ashes have 
thinly gathered, and which, when these 
are breathed away, sparkles and tinkles 
keenly up with all the freshness of a new- 
ly kindled fire. He did not mind talking 
about his age,and I fancied rather enjoyed 
doing so. Its approaches interested him; 
if he was going, he liked to know just 
how and when he was going. Once he 
spoke of his lasting strength in terms of 
imaginative humor: he was still so in- 
tensely interested in nature, the universe, 
that it seemed to him he was not like 
an old man so much as a lusty infant 
which struggles against having the breast 
snatched from it. He laughed at the no- 


tion of this, with that impersonal relish, 
which seemed to me singularly charac- 
teristic of the self-consciousness so marked 
in him. I never heard one lugubrious 
word from him in regard to his years. 
He liked your sympathy on all grounds 
where he could have it self-respectfully, 
but he was a most manly spirit, and he 
would not have had it even as a type of 
the universal decay. Possibly he would 
have been interested to have you share 
in that analysis of himself which he was 
always making, if such a thing could 
have been. 

He had not much patience with the 
unmanly craving for sympathy in oth- 
ers, and chiefly in our literary craft, 
which is somewhat ignobly given to it, 
though he was patient, after all. He used 
to say, and I believe he has said it in 
print, that unless a man could show a 
good reason for writing verse, it was rath- 
er against him, and a proof of weakness. 
I suppose this severe conclusion was 
something he had reached after dealing 
with innumerable small poets who sought 
the light in him with verses that no edi- 
tor would admit to print. Yet of mor- 
bidness he was often very tender; he 
knew it to be disease, something that 
must be scientifically rather than ethi- 
cally treated. He was in the same de- 
gree kind to any sensitiveness, for he 
was himself as sensitive as he was man- 
ly, and he was most delicately sensitive 
to any rightful social claim upon him. 
I was once at a dinner with him, where 
he was in some sort my host, in a com- 
pany of people whom he had not seen 
me with before, and he made a point of 
acquainting me with each of them. It 
did not matter that I knew most of them 
already; the proof of his thoughtfulness 
was precious, and I was sorry when I had 
to disappoint it by confessing a previous 
knowledge. 

I had three memorable meetings with 
him not very long before he died: one a 
year before, and the other two within a 
few months of the end. The first of these 
was at luncheon in the summer-house of 
a friend whose hospitality made it sum- 
mer the year round, and we all went out 
to meet him, when he drove up in his 
open carriage, with the little sunshade in 
his hand, which he-took with him for 
protection against the heat, and also, a 
little, I think, for the whim of it. He 
sat a moment after he arrived, as if to 
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orient himself in respect to each of us. 
Beside the gifted hostess, there was the 
most charming of all the American es- 
sayists, and the Autocrat seemed at once 
to find himself singularly at home with 
the people who greeted him. There was 
no interval needed for fanning away the 
ashes; he tinkled up before he entered 
the house, and at the table he was as 
vivid and scintillant as I ever saw him, 
if indeed I ever saw him as much so. 
The talk began at once, and we left it 
mostly to him, after we had made him 
believe that there was nothing egotistic 
in his taking the word, or turning it in 
illustration from himself upon universal 
matters. I spoke among other things of 
some humble ruins on the road to Glouces- 
ter, which gave the way-side a very aged 
look; the tumbled foundation-stones of 
poor bits of houses, and ‘‘ Ah,” he ‘said, 
‘*the cellar and the well?” He added, to 
the company generally, ‘‘Do you know 
what I think are the two lines of mine 
that go as deep as any others, in a cer- 
tain direction?” and he began to repeat 
stragglingly certain verses from one of 
his earlier poems, until he came to the 
closing couplet. But I will give them 
in full, because in going to look them up 
I have found them so lovely, and because 
I can hear his voice again in every fond- 
ly accented syllable: 
“Who sees unmoved, a ruin at his feet, 
The lowliest home where human hearts have 
beat ? 
The hearth-stone, shaded with the bistre stain, 
A century’s showery torrents wash in vain; 
Its starving orchard where the thistle blows, 
‘ And mossy trunks still mark the broken rows; 
Its chimney-loving poplar, oftenest seen 
Next an old roof, or where a roof has been; 
Its knot-grass, plantain,—all the social weeds, 
Man’s mute companions following where he 
leads ; 
Its dwarfed pale flowers, that show their strag- 
gling heads, 
Sown by the wind from grass-choked garden 
beds ; 
Its woodbine creeping where it used to climb; 
Its roses breathing of the olden time; 
All the poor shows the curious idler sees, 
As life’s thin shadows waste by slow degrees, 
Till naught remains, the saddening tale to tell, 
Save last life's wrecks—the cellar and the well!” 


The poet's chaunting voice rose with a 
triumphant swell in the climax, and 
‘*There,” he said, ‘‘isn’t it so? The cel- 
lar and the well—they can't be thrown 
down or burnt up; they are the human 
monuments that last longest, and defy 
decay.”’ He rejoiced openly in the sym- 
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pathy that recognized with him the divi. 
nation of a most pathetic, most signal fact, 
and he repeated the last couplet again at 
our entreaty, glad to be entreated for jt. 
I do not know whether all will agree 
with him concerning the relative impor- 
tance of the lines, but I think all must 
feel the exquisite beauty of the picture to 
which they give the final touch. 

He said a thousand witty and brilliant 
things that day, but his pleasure in this 
gave me the most pleasure, and I reca|] 
the passage distinctly out of the dimness 
that covers the rest. He chose to figure 
us younger men, in touching upon the 
literary circumstance of the past and 
present, as representative of modern feel- 
ing and thinking, and himself as no long- 
er contemporary. We knew he did this 
to be contradicted, and we protested, af- 
fectionately, fervently, with all our hearts 
and minds; and indeed there were none 
of his generation who had lived more 
widely into ours. He was not a prophet 
like Emerson, nor ever a voice crying in 
the wilderness like Whittier or Lowell. 
His note was heard rather amid the sweet 
security of streets, but it was always for 
a finer aad gentler civility. He imagined 
no new rule of life, and no philosophy or 
theory of life will be known by his name. 
He was not constructive; he was essen- 
tially observant, and in this he showed 
the scientific nature. He made his reader 
known to himself, first in the little, and 
then in the larger things. From first to 
last he was a censor, but a most winning 
and delightful censor, who could make us 
feel that our faults were other people’s, 
and who was not wont 


“To bait his homilies with his brother worms.” 


At one period he sat in the seat of the 
scorner, as far as Reform was concerned, 
or perhaps reformers, who are so often 
tedious and ridiculous; but he seemed to 
get a new heart with the new mind which 
came to him when he began to write the 
Autocrat papers, and the light mocker of 
former days became the serious and com- 
passionate thinker, to whom most truly 
nothing that was human wasalien. His 
readers trusted and loved him; few men 
have ever written so intimately with so 
much dignity, and perhaps none has so 
endeared himself by saying just the thing 
for his reader that his reader could not 
say for himself. He sought the universal 
through himself in others, and he found 
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to his delight and theirs that the most 
universal thing was often, if not always, 
the most personal thing. 

In my later meetings with him I was 
struck more and more by his gentleness. 
I believe that men are apt to grow gen- 
tler as they grow older, unless they are 
of the curmudgeon type, which rusts and 
crusts with age, but with Dr. Holmes the 
gentleness was peculiarly marked. He 
seemed to shrink from all things that 
could provoke controversy, or even dif- 
ference; he waived what might be a mat- 
ter of dispute, and rather sought the 
things that he could agree with you upon. 
In the last talk I had with him he ap- 
peared to have no grudge left, except for 
the puritanic orthodoxy in which he had 
been bred as a child. This he was not 
able to forgive, though its tradition was 
interwoven with what was tenderest and 
dearest in his recollections of childhood. 
We spoke of puritanism, and I said I 
sometimes wondered what could be the 
mind of a man toward life who had not 
been reared in its awful shadow, say 
an English Churchman, or a Continental 
Catholic; and he said he could not ima- 
gine, and that he did not believe such a 
man could at all enter into our feelings; 
puritanism, he seemed to think, made an 
essential and ineradicable difference. Ido 
not believe he had any of that false sen- 
timent which attributes virtue of charac- 
ter to severity of creed, while it owns the 
creed to be wrong. 

He differed from Longfellow in often 
speaking of his contemporaries. He spoke 
of them frankly, but with an appreciative 
rather than a censorious criticism. Of 
Longfellow himself he said that day, 
when I told him that I had been writing 
about him, and that he seemed to me a 
man without error, that he could think 
of but one error in him, and that was an 
error of taste, of almost merely literary 
taste. It was at an earlier time that he 
talked of Lowell, after his death, and told 
me that Lowell once in the fever of his 
antislavery apostolate had written him, 
urging him strongly, as a matter of duty, 
to come out for the cause he had himself 
so much at heart. Afterwards Lowell 
wrote again, owning himself wrong in 
his appeal, which he had come to recog- 
nize as invasive. ‘‘He was ten years 
younger than I,” said the doctor. 

I found him that day I speak of in his 
house at Beverly Farms, where he had a 
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pleasant study in a corner by the porch, 
and he met me with all the cheeriness of 
old. But he confessed that he had been 
greatly broken up by the labor of pre- 
paring something that might be read at 
some commemorative meeting, and had 
suffered from finding first that he could 
not write something specially for it. 
Even the copying and adapting an old 
poem had overtaxed him, and in this he 
showed the failing powers of age. But 
otherwise he was still young, intellectu- 
ally; that is, there was no failure of in- 
terest in intellectual things, especially 
literary things. Some new book lay on 
the table at his elbow, and he asked me if 
I had seen it, and made some joke about 
his having had the good luck to read it, 
and have it lying by him a few days be- 
fore when the author called. I do not 
know whether he schooled himself against 
an old man’s tendency to revert to the 
past or not, but I know that he seldom 
did so. That morning, however, he made 
several excursions into it, and told me 
that his youthful satire of the Spectre 
Pig had been provoked by a poem of the 
eldest Dana’s, where a phantom horse had 
been seriously employed, with an effect 
of anticlimax which he had found irre- 
sistible. Another foray was to recall the 
oppression and depression of his early re- 
ligious associations, and to speak with 
moving tenderness of his father, whose 
hard doctrine as a minister was without 
effect upon his own kindly nature. 

In a letter written to me a few weeks 
after this time, upon an occasion when 
he divined that some word from him 
would be more than commonly dear, he 
recurred to the feeling he then expressed: 
‘*Wifty-six years ago—more than half a 
century—lI lost my own father, his age 
being seventy-three years. As I have 
reached that period of life, passed it, and 
now left it far behind, my recollections 
seem to brighten and bring back my boy- 
hood and early manhood in a clearer and 
fairer light than it came to me in my 
middle decades. I have often wished of 
late years that I could tell him how I 
cherished his memory; perhaps I may 
have the happiness of saying all I long 
to tell him on the other side of that thin 
partition which I love to think is all that 
divides us.” 

Men are never long together without 
speaking of women, and I said how in- 
evitably men’s lives ended where they 
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began, in the keeping of women, and 
their strength failed at last and surren- 
dered itself to their care. I had not fin- 
ished before I was made to feel that I was 
poaching, and ‘‘ Yes,” said the owner of 
the preserve, ‘‘I have spoken of that,” 
and he went on to tell me just where. 
He was not going to have me suppose I 
had invented those notions, and I could 
not do less than own that I must have 
found them in his book, and forgotten it. 

He spoke of his pleasant summer life in 
the air, at once soft and fresh, of that 
lovely coast, and of his drives up and 
down the country roads. Sometimes this 
lady and sometimes that came for him, 
and one or two habitually, but he always 
had his own carriage ordered, if they 
failed, that he might not fail of his drive 
in any fair weather. His cottage was 
not immediately on the sea, but in full 
sight of it, and there was a sense of the 
sea about it, as there is in all that incom- 
parable region, and I do not think he 
could have been at home anywhere be- 
yond the reach of its salt breath. 

I was anxious not to outstay his 
strength, and I kept my eye on the clock 
in frequent glances. I saw that he fol- 
lowed me in one of these, and I said that 
I knew what his hours were, and I was 
watching so that I might go away in 
time, and then he sweetly protested. Did 
I like that chair I was sitting in? It was 
a gift to him, and he said who gave it, 
with a pleasure in the fact that was very 
charming, as if he liked the association of 
the thing with his friend. He was dis- 
posed to excuse the formal look of his 
bookcases, which were filled with sets, and 
presented some phalanxes of fiction in 
rather severe array. 

When I rose to go, he was concerned 
about my being able to find my way 
readily to the station, and he told me 
how to go, and what turns to take, as if 
he liked realizing the way to himself. I 
believe he did not walk much of late 
years, and I fancy he found much the 
same pleasure in letting his imagination 
make this. excursion to the station with 
me that he would have found in actually 
going. 

I saw him once more, but only once, 
when a day or two later he drove up by 
our hotel in Magnolia toward the cottage 
where his secretary was lodging. He 
saw us from his carriage, and called us 
gayly to him, to make us rejoice with 
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him at having finally got that commem. 
orative poem off his mind. He made a 
jest of the trouble it had cost him, eyey 
some sleeplessness, and said he felt now 
like a convalescent. He was all brigitt. 
ness, and friendliness, and eagerness to 
make us feel his mood, through what was 
common to us all; and I am glad that 
this last impression of him is so one with 
the first I ever had, and with that which 
every reader receives from his work. 

That is bright, and friendly and eaver 
too, for it is throughout the very expres 
sion of himself. I think it is a pity if an 
author disappoints even the unreasonable 
expectation of the reader, whom his art 
has invited to love him; but I do not be- 
lieve that Dr. Holmes could inflict this 
disappointment. Certainly he could dis- 
appoint no reasonable expectation, no in- 
telligent expectation. What he wrote, 
that he was, and every one felt this who 
met him. He has therefore not died, as 
some men die, the remote impersonal sort, 
but he is yet thrillingly alive in every 
page of his books. The quantity of his 
literature is not great, but the quality is 
very surprising, and surprising first of al] 
as equality. From the beginning to the 
end he wrote one man, of course in his 
successive consciousnesses. Perhaps ey- 
ery one does this, but his work gives tlie 
impression of an uncommon continuity, 
in spite of its being the effect of a later 
and an earlier impulse so very marked as 
to have made the later an astonishing 
revelation to those who thought they 
knew him. I remember Emerson’s say- 
ing to me that every one had supposed 
Holmes had fully said himself, or at least 
given the compass of his powers, when 
the Autocrat papers came to confound 
and amaze even his friends. 

It is not for me in such a paper as this 
to attempt any judgment of his work. I 
have loved it, as I loved him, with 
a sense of its limitations which is by no 
means a censure of its excellences. He 
was not a man who cared to transcend; 
he liked bounds, he liked horizons, the 
constancy of shores. If he put to sea, lie 
kept in sight of land, like the ancient 
navigators. He did not discover new 
continents; and I will own that I, for my 
part, should not have liked to sail with 
Columbus. I think one can safely affirm 
that as great and as useful men staid 
behind, and found an America of the mind 
without stirring from their thresholds. 






rt1VHOUGH Sunday Sam was not always 

| the most cheerful companion that 
Overeoats could have selected, he was 
the only companion who had ever select- 
ed Overcoats; and Overcoats was by na- 
ture so averse to labor in any form that, 
even in the matter of a partner, he was 
villing to leave the choice to the other 
fellow. 

He started south one fall to escape the 
rigors of a Winter that the Weather Bureau 
had prophesied would be unusually severe. 
But he journeyed so leisurely that the 
cold wave overtook him somewhere in 
North Carolina. 

He set about to replenish his wardrobe, 
but found to his horror that every man 
who owned an overcoat was wearing it. 
The cold wave had pushed on to Alabama 
and Florida, and he argued that the farther 
south he followed it, the greater would be 
his chances of freezing to death. So he 
turned his face to the north, and in the 
teeth of a raging snow-storm set out for 
a clime where cold was so common that 
people had winter clothing to spare. 

The frightful experience of those few 
days so impressed itself upon his imagina- 
tion that never thereafter was he without 
an overcoat, usually three or four of them, 
which he wore winter and summer, in or- 
der to be prepared for the most sudden 
drop in temperature. It was in this way, 
though later, that he came to be known 
as Overcoats. 

The man who first came to his rescue 
was no philanthropic millionaire. His 
benefactor was a fellow-wanderer whom 
he met at a freight- yard ‘ hang-out” 
near Washington. He was the only per- 
son there when Overcoats, purple with 
cold, staggered up and fell in a chill to 
the ground. In a trice the stranger had 
Overcoats’s wet clothes off, and a warm 
flannel shirt and the stranger’s own over- 
coat on him, a half-pint of whiskey in him, 
a cozy shelter of railroad ties built over 
him, and a roaring fire blazing in front of 
him, his clothes drying and a meal cook- 
ing. Overcoats looked at the man in 
amazement. Although he had never 
been in the habit of doing anything for 
himself, still less had he been in the habit 
of having other people do anything for 
him. 
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SUNDAY SAM’S STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 


BY HENRY GALLUP PAINE. 


‘Wat's yer name?” asked Overcoats, as 
he roused himself at last at the stranger's 
command to eat the steak and potatoes 
that had been prepared for him. 

‘Sam. Have some coffee?” 

‘**You bet. Any relation o’ that good 
Sam Harrin’ton I heard a Salvation Army 
guy talkin’ about one Sunday?” 

‘‘Samaritan, yer mean. I guess not; 
just Sam.” 

‘* Well, yer some sort of a Sunday Sam 
anyhow, fer yer saved my life, by jing.” 

And ‘‘ Sunday Sam ” he was from that 
day forth. 

Persuaded that he really had saved 
Overcoats’s life, Sam at once began to 
take a proprietary interest in it. He felt 
responsible for it, and in this way the 
strange partnership began. 

For Sunday Sam was a hustler. He 
was never so happy as when he was busily 
employed, usually at something for the 
comfort of Overcoats. 

From the time Overcoats fell in with 
Sunday Sam he lived in clover. For Sam 
was but a ‘‘scab” tramp at best. If he 
could not get what he wanted by asking 
for it, he would work for it; but no mat- 
ter how remunerative the job or how 
long it might promise to last, two or three 
days was the limit of his effective effort. 
Days of brightness and good-nature. For 
Sam was not only always happy himself 
while working, but he had the faculty of 
keeping all about him in good-humor with 
his stories, his jokes, and his droll sayings. 

Then, as if to seek a safety-valve for 
his superabundant good spirits, he would 
goon a great spree with Overcoats. They 
would wind up the evening together with 
a bottle of anything containing alcohol, 
until they fell asleep. 

Sam would wake up late in the after- 
noon with a fearful case of remorse. 
Overcome with shame and disgust, he 
would insist on immediately putting as 
great a distance as possible between him- 
self and the scene of his latest orgy. 

Sam’s remorse would last until he se- 
cured work. Then he would again be- 
come bright and cheerful—while he was 
working. But as work always involved 
another spree and more remorse, it can 
readily be understood that Sam was often 
a trying companion, especially as Over- 
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those periods when he was in good spirits. 
There were two other points on which 
Sam was insistent. He would not work, 
beg, nor travel on Sunday, and he would 
not enter the State of New York. 

While Overcoats saw no sense in these 
cranky notions, he soon found that it 
was impossible to change Sam’s opin- 
ions, and that to run counter to them 
would be to dissolve a partnership the 
material benefits of which were entirely 
on his own side. So he gracefully ac- 
cepted the evil with the good; but deep 
in his heart he determined to find out the 
reason of these unreasonable prejudices, 
and to overcome them if he could. The 
‘Sunday crank” he did not mind so 
much, as Sam was a good provider, and 
so long as there was enough to eat, Over- 
coats was more than content to stay wher- 
ever he happened to be. 

But to be shut out from the great State 
of New York irked Overcoats greatly, and 
the longer he staid out the more attrac- 
tive that fertile commonwealth appeared 
to his longing vision. It proved impos- 
sible, however, for Overcoats to gain his 
partner’s confidence. While Sam was an 
inexplicable mystery to Overcoats, Over- 
coats was as an open book to Sam, and 
the friendship Sam showed his partner 
involved no feeling of confidence in him 
whatever. 

So the years rolled on. 

But while they rolled lightly over Over- 
coats, they pressed heavily on Sunday 
Sam, and little by little they wrought a 
great change in him. Unnoticed by Over- 
coats, he was undergoing a process of 
moral deterioration. He worked less and 
begged more. His frequent excesses, 
punctuated though they were by periods 
of abstinence, his very association with 
Overcoats, and the unsettled, debasing life 
of the road, produced their inevitable effect. 

Constant companionship developed in 
each some of the traits of the other, and 
though Sam’s was by far the stronger 
character, unfortunately Overcoats had 
no good traits for Sam to assimilate, and 
as it was easier for Overcoats to assimi- 
late Sam’s evil traits than his good ones, 
he naturally followed the dictates of his 
indolence. The consequence was that 
while the two men became more and more 
alike, they became more like Overcoats 
than like Sam. They even grew, as peo- 
ple will under such circumstances, to look 
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coats naturally saw little of him during 





alike, and were generally known as the 
“Twins.” 

As time went on and this appellation 
clung to them, it became Sam’s whimsey 
to accentuate the resemblance. He spent 
much of the energy that he former|y 
would have devoted to productive lal; 
in hunting up suits of clothes for him 
self and Overcoats that would match, gar 
ment for garment, however variegated 
each might be in its own component parts 
He habitually wore an overcoat as closely 
as possible resembling the outer one of |iis 
partner’s series. 

But however much he changed in other 
respects, Sam remained steadfast in his ob 
servance of the Sabbath and in his avoid 
ance of New York. 

One hot, dusty summer’s night, as the 
Twins were speeding westward from Ho 
boken in an empty cattle-car, en rout 
for Massachusetts by way of the Great 
Lakes, Canada, and Vermont, the long 
suffering Overcoats broke forth in com 
plaint to a chance acquaintance who was 
sharing with them the unasked hospital 
ity of the railroad. 

‘*Yes, it’s awk’ard,” commented the 
stranger. ‘‘I know, fer I been in the 
same fix myself. Had ter fight shy o 
Troy fer five years; dassent show myself 
as near’s Albany. Never went s’ far as 
ter keep out the State, though. Still, 
p'r’aps I ain’t so well known as you be. 
P’r’aps w’at I done didn’t make so much 
noise—jest w’at yer might call a mis’pro 
priation o’ funds. 

‘* Yep, it was jest a matter o’ keerless- 
ness. I didn’t take keer ter find out 
that the funds was the property of the 
District Attorney. Well, it seemed ter me 
I never did want ter go ter any place ’s 
much ’s I wanted ter go ter Troy them 
five years. Well, they kep’ on re-electin’ 
that District Attorney; and the chief 0’ 
police he knowed me too, b’ sight, so | 
steered clear o’ the town. Fellers said, 
all damn nonsense; in two years nobody 
‘d know me. But I wasn’t runnin’ no 
chanstses. I kep’ away—kep’ away fer 
five years. Then I went back. Yes, sir, 
I went back, and durn if the fust man | 
run up agin wasn’t the District Attorney 
a-talkin’ with the chief o’ police. They 
both sawed me ter wunst, an’ both recker- 
nized me ter wunst, an’ I was run in ter 
wunst.” 

‘Gosh !” whispered Overcoats, in awed 
accents; ‘‘ w’at did yer git?” 
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‘“T got out ter wunst.” 

‘How did yer work it— break out?” 
asked Overcoats. 

‘Break nothin’. Say, that.was a dead 
easy snap, that was. .I got the law on 
em, an’ they had ter let me go.” 

‘‘Got the law on the District Attor- 
ney?” queried Overcoats, in amaze. 

‘You bet. Jest sprung the Statoo of 
Limmertations on’em. ‘ W’at d’ yer sup- 
pose,’ says I; ‘that I’m comin’ back here 
ter stan’ trial? Not much,’ saysI. ‘Yer 
can’t indict a man in this State fer nothin’ 
under homicide after five years,’ says I. 

‘“*That’s so; but ’tain’t five years,’ 
says he. 

‘** Ves, ’tis,) says I, ‘or I wouldn’t ’a’ 
came back. Look it up.’ 

‘‘ He looked it up and seen I was right. 
He let me go. He had ter, but he didn’t 
encourage me to stay ’round much.” 

“Say, is that dead straight ‘bout that 
Statoo of Limmertations you was talkin’ 
bout?” queried Overcoats, looking tow- 
ards Sam, who sat where the moonlight 
shone in his face. 

‘Straight ’s a string, an’ I’m a livin’ 
everdence of it,” replied the stranger. 
“ Tt's a good thing to know. Most States 
has it, some longer, some shorter. A hobo 
wat had been a lawyer put me on ter it.” 

Overcoats watched Sam closely, but saw 
nothing in that Sphinx-like countenance 
to confirm or to dispel any suspicions he 
may have had. 

The Twins completed their journey 
according to the original itinerary, and 
roamed through Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, and Connecticut during the summer. 
They crossed the Connecticut River and 
kept on to the westward. Overcoats had 
almost forgotten the conversation in the 
cattle-car. Times were fairly good, and 
he paid but little attention to the towns 
they passed through. 

Suddenly one day they stood on the 
bank of a great river. 

‘‘Durned if I ’ain’t got clean turned 
round!” ejaculated Overcoats. ‘‘ Here 
we are at the river again, and TI thought 
we was goin’ West. W’y this is the Hud- 
son. Sam, we're in dear old Noo York!” 

‘*T guess that’s all right,” was all the 
reply that his partner vouchsafed, and all 
the explanation that he offered. 

The two men made their way leisurely 
up the east bank for a way. One morn- 
ing a New Hamburg farmer woke up and 
found his row-boat missing. Next day it 


was discovered pulled up on the opposite 
shore. By that time Sam and Overcoats 
were well out of harm’s way, trending 
northwesterly toward the lake region of 
central New York. 

Getting back into New York, to which 
Overcoats had looked forward for years 
with eager anticipation, did not prove to 
be as happy an occasion as he had count- 
ed on. 

Somehow or other the country and the 
people did not seem much different from 
those of some other States,and Sam was 
in one of his least agreeable moods. He 
seemed nervous and anxious, and was 
longer in regaining his good temper after 
his last attack of intemperance than had 
ever occurred in Overcoats’s experience. 
As he counted back by Sundays he was 
appalled to find that it was over three 
weeks since Sam had been intoxicated. 

For almost the first time in his life he 
suggested to Sam that it might be a good 
idea for him to get a job at something. 

Sam gave him a withering glance. ‘‘If 
you want to get drunk, get drunk on 
that!’ he said, and threw a half-dollar at 
his partner. 

Overcoats followed out Sam’s sugges- 
tion, and was just about getting over the 
effects of his lone spree when Sam sudden- 
ly left him on the outskirts of Syracuse, 
saying he would return shortly. 

‘* Where yer goin’?” 

‘*Git a job.” 

‘* Well, by jing, if you ain’t the mean- 
est! Why didn’t yer tell me? Why, 
durn me if I wouldn't ’a’ waited!” 

Sam said nothing and walked away; 
but Overcoats comforted himself with the 
reflection that his partner's spirits would 
at least have improved by the time he re- 
turned if he were successful in his quest. 

Sam returned in a few hours more mo- 
rose and unsociable than before. 

‘* What luck?” asked Overcoats, almost 
timidly, as he noticed Sam’s surly man- 
ner. 

‘*There’s nothin’ doin’,” Sam replied, 
with a sneer, as he tossed him some scraps 
of food. 

Affairs went on this way for several 
days. It was getting late in the fall, when 
winter clothing and winter quarters be- 
came serious considerations iu Tramp- 
dom. But still Sam kept up his daily 
search for work without success. And 
every day he was more and more moody 
and more depressed. 
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Sam's continued lack of success in find- 
ing something to do struck Overcoats as 
peculiar, and one day he aroused himself 
sufficiently to follow Sam into town to 
see where he went. To Overcoats’s sur- 
prise, Sam walked steadily on until he 
came to the post-office. He went inside, 
and Overcoats saw him go up to the gen- 
eral delivery window. The clerk ran over 
a lot of letters and shook his head,and Sam 
turned away with a bitter expression on 
his face and went out, nearly brushing 
against Overcoats, who was so filled with 
amazement that he entirely forgot to get 
out of the way. But Sam was so taken up 
with his own reflections that he failed to 
see his partner. The explanation proved 
more mysterious to Overcoats than the 
mystery itself. What letter could Sam 
possibly be expecting? Had it something 
to do with his past life? If Overcoats 
could only get a look at it, many things 
that had troubled him might be explained. 

Overcoats was still trying to formulate 
his thoughts when the noon whistle blew, 
and presently the clerk who presided at 
the general delivery window came out 
into the corridor of the post-office on his 
way to dinner. He nodded to Overcoats 
and said: 

‘*Ah, Mr. Estabrooke, waiting for the 
next mail? Well, better luck next time. 
Odd that your bankers should neglect to 
send your remittance, though,” and with 
a self-satistied laugh he passed on. 

Overcoats went-out and sat on a bench 
in the square. Things were getting alto- 
gether too much mixed for his intellect. 
But after an hour of mental incubation 
he hatched out this much of an idea: that 
the postal clerk had mistaken him for 
Sam on account of their similarity of ap- 
pearance and clothes; that Sam had been 
going to the window often enough for the 
clerk to remember his name; and that the 
name was Estabrooke. For fear he would 
forget it he wrote it down on a scrap of 
newspaper. 

Then suddenly came the thought that 
there was nothing to prevent him from 
going to the window and obtaining the 
letter himself, if he could get there before 
Sam. The thought made his head swim, 
and to nerve himself for the job he asked 
a benevolent-looking gentleman for the 
price of a drink, but unexpectedly receiv- 
ing a quarter, he quickly put himself in 
such a condition that he totally forgot his 
resolution. In some unknown manner he 
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found his way back to the deserted shanty 
where he and Sam had established their 
headquarters. 

When he came to he found a bount; 
ful breakfast awajting him, some winter 
flannels, and an ulster of ample dimen 
sions. 

**'W'ere’s yourn?” queried Overcoats 

“Oh,” said Sam, ‘‘I’m more active’) 
you be; I don’t need nothin’ more ’n w'at 
I got.” 

To Overcoats there seemed something 
suspicious in this abandonment of Sam's 
conceit of their dressing alike. He o| 
served his partner closely. Sam seemed 
restless and ill at ease. Yet the sullen, 
depressed look had disappeared. Pres 
ently Sam said, 

‘Well, I guess I must be gittin’ a 
move on.” 

‘*'W’ere’re ye goin’?” asked Overcoats. 
‘*Up t’ the post—?” 

‘*The w’at?” Sam snapped out. 

‘*Up t’ town lookin’ fer work?” 

‘*No; I’m goin’ up the State a ways.” 

‘Allright. I ain’t dead stuck on Salt- 
ville; let’s mosey.” 

‘* Well, it’s quite a piece, 
rather nervously. 

“Oh, I guess ’tain’t further ’n we've 
went in the last six years,” said Overcoats 
cheerfully. 

Sam gave a sigh, and the two men start 
ed off together. Sam strode along ata 
brisk gait that gave Overcoats all he could 
do to keep up. He wondered if his chum 
had got the letter, or had given it up and 
left town in disgust. 

They went to bed, after a cold and 
scanty supper, in the hay-mow of a big 
red barn. Sam had been acting strange- 
ly all day, and quite at variance with his 
ordinary behavior. Part of the time le 
would be jolly and gay, singing snatches 
of songs and making droll comments on 
things and people they met. Now tliis 
was a condition that usually only accom 
panied spells of working. Then of a 
sudden he would turn nervous, irritable, 
and disagreeable —a state of mind that 
Overcoats had been in the habit of asso 
ciating only with the periods following 
Sam’s lapses from sobriety. Yet Sam had 
neither worked nor drunk. It was be- 
wildering and distressing to Overcoats. 
Then, when he came to think it over, 
there was something ominous in the way 
Sam had spoken in the morning. It had 
not made any particular impression on 
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him at the time, but little by little it was 
borne in upon him that Sam had appar- 
ently contemplated making this present 
trip alone. He certainly had not count- 
ed Overcoats in with any degree of en- 
thusiasm. When this conviction took 
possession of Overcoats it sent a cold 
chill to his heart. There was only one 
explanation. Sam must have received a 
letter, and the letter must have contained 
information of a very disturbing nature. 

He was wondering if it would be pos- 
sible for him to broach the subject in 
an off-hand manner, when Sam suddenly 
broke the silence with, 

‘“W’at was you goin’ to ask me about 
the post-office this morning ?” 

‘*Oh, nothin’, on’y I—I seen yer goin’ 
in th’ other day, an’ I didn’t know but 
wat yer was goin’ agin.” 

‘‘Seen me goin’ in, did ye? Spyin’ on 
yer friend—fer I been yer friend, ’ain’t 1?” 
" “Ves, we been friends —but I wa’n’t 
spyin’, only I jes happened to be up in 
town, and seen yer goin’ in.” 

‘*P’r’aps yer don’t remember w’at yer 
said to me last night w’en yer come in,” 
said Sam. 

Overecoats acknowledged that he had 
no recollection even of coming in, much 
less of any remarks he might have made. 

‘Well, yer said, ‘Good-evenin’, Mister 
Estabrooke; did yer git yer letter?’ that’s 
w'at yer said. So don’t give me no fairy 
story bout happenin’ to see me go in. 
I’m on ter yer.” 

Overcoats felt that he was not only in 
a hole, but that in his struggles to get 
out he was pulling the hole in after him. 
Still he made a desperate effort. He 
told the truth; and when Sam laughed 
at the story of his encounter with the 
post-office clerk, his resolve to ask for the 
letter, and the manner in which his plan 
was foiled, he began to feel the ground 
under his feet once more. 

That laugh spoiled all Sam’s plans. He 
had meant to break off his partnership 
with Overcoats finally and irrevocably 
that night. He had meant that their 
parting should be in anger and on the 
ground of Overcoats’s treachery. But 
Overcoats’s own account of his inability 
to carry out his treasonable plan was too 
much for Sam’s resolution. 

There was nothing for him to do but 
to take a leaf out of Overcoats’s book and 
to tell the truth himself—at least so much 
of it as suited his purposes. 


‘““'W’y,” he said, ‘‘ I'd meant to tell yer 
*bout that letter if I’d got it, all erlong. 
’F I hadn’t a-got it,ther’ wouldn’t ’a’ been 
nothin’ ter tell. Well, I got it, an’ ef yer 
hadn't cut up so rusty you'd ‘a’ knowed 
all erbout it long ago, so I hope it'll teach 
yer a lesson; but it won't, fer yer ’ain’t 
never learned nothin’ yet, an’ yer never 
will. Here ’tis. Like ter read it?” 

Sam pulled a candle end out of his 
pocket and lighted it, and handed it to 
Overcoats. Then from some inner recess 
of his clothing he produced, wrapped in a 
bit of newspaper, an envelope addressed 
to Sam’] A. Estabrooke, Esq., General De- 
livery, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Overcoats reached out for it with trem- 
bling hand, and taking out the enclosure, 
read as follows: 


“ , N. Y., November 20, 189-. 

‘*DEAR BROTHER,—We were glad to 
get your letter, and to know that you are 
alive and well after all these years. 

‘* Father and mother are getting pretty 
old now, and out of the way of writing 
much, but they send their love, and say 
that they hope you will come back to 
the old home and never go away again. 
They both miss you and need you very 
much. Iam working at the store now, 
so I am not much use about the place, 
and never was as handy as you about ev- 
erything. I wonder if you have changed 
much. You will hardly recognize me as 
the little 13 yrs. old boy you left behind. 
I am nearly six ft. tall now, and wear 
glasses and a mustache, which make me 
look older than I really am. We can 
hardly wait till Thanksgiving day to see 
you, but think your idea of celebrating 
your home-coming on that day a good 
one. Dinner at twelve as usual. Better 
come about eleven, when the chores will 
all be done and mother’s cooking well 
started. We are preparing a great sur- 
prise for you. So no more at present 
from Your aff. bro., BILL.” 


By the time Overcoats had finished read- 
ing the letter his hands were shaking so 
that he could not put it back in the en- 
velope, and he handed them both to Sam 
without a word. So this was to be the 
end of it all! Sam was going to give up 
the road and to return to the bosom of 
his family to live in comfort for the rest 
of his days, and Overcoats was to be left 
outside, the door shut in his face, and a 
hard winter coming on. It did not seem 
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to him that human ingratitude could go 
further. As Overcoats had not been 
taught to love those who despitefully 
used him, his friendship for Sam ceased 
from that instant. 

Sam replaced the letter in the envelope, 
folded it in the piece of newspaper, and 
stowed it carefully away in his clothes. 
‘** Well,” he said at last, ‘* looks like busi- 
ness, don’t it? Tell the truth, I was jest 
sick o’ the life—so one day I writ home, 
an’ ther’s the results. Well, old man, we 
had some ups an’ downs tergether, and 
partin’ comes hard—but you kin see fer 
yerself I’m needed—folks growin’ old, 
an’ ’tain’t right I should stay away no 
longer. So ter-morrer it’s good-by, an’ 
now, good-night.” 

Sam would scarcely have slept so sound- 
ly could he have known of the murder- 
ous thoughts that surged through the 
brain of Overcoats that night. And that 
unhappy individual would perhaps have 
lain awake till morning if it had not been 
for one little thought that came into his 
mind, one little drop of oil on the troubled 
waters of his soul that brought a calm in 
which he, too, at last fell asleep. 

When morning broke and the two men 
found themselves once more on the high- 
way, Sam hesitated a moment, and then 
held out his hand to Overcoats. Over- 
coats, however, knocked it aside and said, 
with a laugh: 

‘*Oh, I guess I'll toddle ‘long with yer 
ter-day. We got ter hev one last night of 
it. Such a pardnership as ours can’t be 
broke up without a celebration ter drown 
the mournful featur’s of it.” 

‘*T guess not,” replied Sam. ‘‘I quit 
all that now. No more pots ferme. I 
done with drinkin’, fer keeps. ’Ain’t 
teched a drop in nigh on ter a month.” 

** Yes, an’ how yer done it? By not 
workin’. W’at’ll happen w’en yer git 
ter home? Yer won't be chorin’ roun’ 
fer a couple o’ days before yer'll be off on 
a reg’lar ol’-timer. I know yer.” 

Sam looked grieved, not to say nervous, 
at the suggestion, the force of which he 
felt. But he also felt strong in his reso- 
lution to keep straight, and stronger in 
the course of training under which he 
had been putting himself. 

“Come erlong, then,” he said; ‘‘ this 
road’s ez free ter you’s ‘tis ter me. But 
if yer kin git me ter take one drop o’ 
booze ‘tween now an’ Thanksgivin’ day, 
I give yer leave ter take my place.” 





“Tl go yer!” cried Overcoats, rubbing 
his stomach. ‘Say, I kin taste that din- 
ner now, by jing!” 

Sam laughed. ‘It’s good yer got sec}; 
a good ’magernation,” he said. ‘‘ Cause 
thet’s the only way yer will taste it, 
Wat's that ?” 

The men had been approaching the 
railroad track along which Sam's nearest 
route lay when suddenly, in the still, 
frosty morning air, there came an awfu] 
sound—the sound of a blow, the most ter 
rible blow that man’s power can let loose 
—the blow dealt by one swiftly moving 
train when it strikes another train moy 
ing swiftly toward it, and the air seemed 
full of crash—such crashing and wrench 
ing and tearing and destruction as no 
other force produces, and in the midst of 
it and overpowering it came a fearful cry 
—not a human ery, but the ery of out 
raged nature. No one who has ever been 
near an end-on collision but has heard that 
sound; yet who can describe it?—and the 
air was full of steam. 

Then came a silence so silent that it 
was like a deafness, and perhaps it was 
a momentary reaction. 

And then, and not till then, came tlie 
shrieks of the people—the torn bodies and 
the tortured souls. 

‘It’s an end-on,” gasped Sam, in a 
husky voice. ‘‘Come!”’ 

But Overcoats stood trembling, pale. 
**Th-th-they’ll think we done it,” he whis- 
pered, shaking his head. 

‘*Come on!” yelled Sam. ‘‘ Yer’ll work 
fer oncet, yer sneakin’ coward,” and grasp- 
ing him by the collar, he ran him down 
the short hill that led to the track and to 
the scene of the accident. 

And Overcoats did work a little. 
There was so much to do that he couldnt 
help it. But Sam worked as he had 
never worked in his life. Next to Over 
coats he was the first person at the wreck 
And not even the grewsome nature of his 
task could down his rising spirits, for tle 
more there was to do the more cheerfu! 
he became. He did not offer to quit un- 
til the relief train pulled away in the af- 
ternoon with the doctors and the last of 
the victims. Then he threw himself down 
by Overcoats, who was warming himself 
by a little fire at the side of the track. 

‘* By cracky!” exclaimed Sam. “ Let 
this be a warnin’ ter yer, Overcoats, and 
don’t never invest yer capital in railroad 
sekoorities. There'll be Dutch dividends 
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on this road this year. I helped load 
over one hundred an’ eight thousand dol- 
lars’ wuth o’ damages on them four cars 
at easy count. That's more cash than 
I've handled in some time.” 

“Wy, ther’ was on’y three on ’em 
dead,” commented Overcoats. 

‘“ Yes, an’ it would be money in the 
comp'ny’s pockets ef ther’ was more on 
‘em—at five thousan’ apiece. I tell yer, 
it's the folks that ain’t hurt too bad ter 
go ter law that proves the expensive lux- 
ures. 

‘Have some?” Overcoats was stretch- 
ing out to him a silver-mounted flask 
about half full. Sam took it, removed 
the stopper, and took a long sniff. 

‘‘No, I guess I won't take any,” he 
said, replacing the stopper and handing 
back the flask. ‘‘ Yer might feel chilly 
one o’ these cool nights an’ need it yerself.” 

‘Wher’ yer goin’?” asked Overcoats, 
as Sam started to move away. 

‘Back ter wuk,” answered Sam; ‘‘ I’m 
took on extry.” 

Sam toiled, with many a merry quip 
and jest, until midnight. Then he flung 
himself in an empty freight-car and slept 
for five hours, when he was aroused, and 
worked till noon. By that time the land- 
scape had resumed its natural appearance 
—a few new ties, a few lengths of new 
rail, and a few rods of newly mended em- 
bankment were the only indications of 
the worst railway disaster of the year. 

‘Don’t go,” said the section foreman, 
when Sam went to see about his pay. 
‘Stay on with us now, and I'll give you 
steady work as long as you behave your- 
self. I like to have a man like you on 
the gang. We had a funny fellow till 
last month, but he made the superinten- 
dent laugh so one day that he promoted 
him, and I haven’t been able to get a 
good day’s work out of the men since. 
Now if you come on, you see what a 
chance you'll get.” 

Sam laughed and shook his head. ‘I’m 
sorry,” he said, ‘‘ but ter-morrer’s Thanks- 
givin’ an’ I got ter git home. However, 
ef the folks gits tired of me, I may come 
down ter play comeejun in yer troupe, ef 
the place ain't filled. Good-by.” 

He stepped off with a light heart, and 
had gone about a quarter of a mile when 
he saw Overcoats coming out of a farm- 
house, waving to him. Sam’s language 
was not polite, but no one heard him. 
When Overcoats woke up the next day 
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he did an unusual thing. He went out 
to the horse-trough back of the barn 
where he and Sunday Sam had spent the 
night, put his head under the pump, and 
worked the handle while the icy flood 
drenched his hair, his face, and his beard, 
and trickled down the back of his neck. 
He kept it up as long as he could stand 
it, and then, shivering and blinking and 
rubbing himself dry with an empty oat- 
sack, he went back and looked at Sunday 
Sam. 

Sam was still sleeping, and judging by 
his stertorous breathing, the bloated look 
about his eyes, and other symptoms, which 
included two empty whiskey-bottles, Over- 
coats concluded, from his previous expe- 
riences, that awakening his companion 
would be attended with some difficulty. 
He evidently thought it would be a pity 
to disturb Sam, for he pulled the sleeper’s 
limbs out of tangle, placed his head in a 
more comfortable position, and covered 
him up warmly with an extra horse- 
blanket. 

‘*There,” he said, as he gazed compla- 
cently at the result of his efforts, ‘‘I 
reckon yer'll sleep comf’ble ’bout all day. 
Goin’ ter give me the frozen hand, was 
yer? Well, ther’s two kin play at givin’ 
ther shake, as the kwynine said ter the 
ager.” And kneeling down, Overcdats 
felt in Sam’s pockets until he found the 
fateful letter, which he placed in his hat. 

Overcoats completed his toilet with 
some care, brushing his clothes with the 
whisk-broom which Sam always carried, 
oiling his shoes from the can in the farm- 
er’s mowing- machine, and combing his 
damp hair in an artistic wave over his 
right eye. He then transferred Sam’s 
available cash assets to his own pocket, 
east a critical eye at the sun, and mur- 
muring, ‘‘’Bout half past nine, an’ four 
miles ter go; well, I’m off, as ther w’eel 
said ter th’ axle-tree,” he suited the ac- 
tion to the word and disappeared. 

And Sam slept on. 

How long he might have slumbered it 
is impossible to say, had not, about two 
hours later, a vagrom dog of an investi- 
gating turn of mind discovered him and 
proceeded in friendly fashion to lick his 
face. Sam awoke with a start and looked 
perplexedly around him. He saw the 
empty bottles, and his aching head told 
him the rest. He called to Overcoats, and 
getting no reply, he went outside. He did 
not see his partner, but he did see that 
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the sun was very high in the heavens. 
It must be nearly dinner-time, and then 
the thought occurred to him what day it 
was! And he was four miles at least from 
home. What would they think of him? 
Would they wait for him? A sudden sus- 
picion crossed his mind. He felt for his 
letter; it had vanished; for his money; it 
was gone—all but fifty cents that had 
slipped through a hole in his pocket into 
the lining of his vest. In an instant he 
saw the whole plot. 

** Overcoats,” he cried, ‘‘ I done yer in- 
justice! Yer was smarter’n I cal’lated on; 
but, by cracky, ef I kin stop yerI will; an’ 
ef I can’t, I'll spile yer digestion!” and 
with teeth set and hands clinched he 
started down the road on a run. 

But Sam had broken training and soon 
was compelled to stop, panting and dizzy, 
and to lean against a tree. Fortunately 
a passing farmer saw him and offered 
him a lift to within a short distance of 
his destination. Sam accepted gladly. 

The ride enabled him to regain his 
wind and his composure at the same time. 
He determined not to be in too much of 
a hurry, but to find out how the land lay 
before taking any definite action. He 
walked briskly but apparently uncon- 
cernedly through the outskirts of the 
towh, noting the familiar landmarks and 
the few changes that time had wrought 
during the past five years. As it was 
about dinner-time, Sam had expected to 
find the streets almost deserted. It was 
with considerable surprise, therefore, that 
he beheld a large crowd coming toward 
him. It turned aside across the common 
toward the county court-house. 

As he approached nearer he perceived 
that the event which had caused so great 
a disturbance was evidently an arrest, as 
the crowd was by this time gathered 
around the jail, which was immediately 
in the rear of the court-house. 

Other people, attracted by the commo- 
tion, were flocking to the public square in 
large numbers, and Sam soon found him- 
self among many of his old friends and 
associates, none of whom, however, ap- 
peared to recognize him. The experiences 
of the years that he had been away had 
greatly altered his personal appearance. 
He forgot for a moment the urgency of 
his own errand in the interest aroused 
by the unusual excitement of the quiet 
place and in listening to the comments 
of those about him. 
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‘“ Why, I thought he was dead!” ex. 
claimed one woman, whom Sam recog 
nized as an old schoolmate. 

** Not much,” remarked the local »|\o 
tographer; ‘‘they save such as him fo; 
hangin’.” 

‘* Well, he had a terrible cheek ter cone 
back,” commented a former crony of 
Sam’s. ‘‘I dun’no’ w’ere he’s been, but | 
guess he’s in the right place now.” 

‘Waal, now, I think ye're pooty hard 
on the lad,” broke in an old fellow, one 
of the village ne’er-do-weels. ‘‘ Allus 
seemed ter me ter be a pooty decent sort 
o’ chap. ‘*N’ somehow er ruther ’t allus 
looked ter me, ’f ther truth was knowed. 
p’r’aps he wouldn’t ’a’ seemed ter be so 
much ter blame ez some folks ud like ter 
make out.” 

There was something so mysterious in 
what he heard, and withal so disquieting, 
that Sam gave over his intention of re 
vealing himself to one of his old friends, 
and going up to the man who had last 
spoken, he said: ‘‘ W’at appears ter be up? 
Lively times fer a quiet place, ain’t it?” 

“Stranger?” inquired the old man. 

‘** Yes,” said Sam; ‘‘I been here before, 
but not lately.” 

‘*Waal, so I supposed. It’s quite a 
long story, too. P’int o’ the matter is thie 
Sheriff's a mighty smart man. Did ye 
see him—a tall, young-lookin’ feller, w'th 
a light mustache an’ eye-glasses. Waal, 
I bet ye, he’s acute un. Jes done one o' 
the brightest bits o’ detective work any 
body ever did outside a story paper. But 
p’r’aps ye ain’t interested?” 

‘*Yes I be, too,” said Sam. ‘‘ Whier's 
the tavern?” 

‘Right over this way. Waal, ez I wis 
sayin’, this young feller I was goin’ ter 
tell yer ‘bout—” 

‘* Who, the Sheriff?” 

‘* Naw, Sam Estabrooke— Say, w’at’s 
the matter; feel sick?” 

‘* No,” said Sam, faintly; ‘‘ but I guess 
I got a little chill drivin’ over. Le’s have 
somethin’.... That's right; I'll take tle 
same. Well, go on.” 

‘** Waal, ez I was sayin’, this young fe! 
ler was‘a son of old George Estabrooke; 
lived up by the saw-mill. Waal, Sam 
was a good sort o’ feller—one o’ the boys, 
he was, and no mistake. B’longed ter tlier 
Crystal Hose—thet’s my ol’ comp'ny 
an’ he was a dandy fer work. Slep’ iu 
the house ’bout three nights every week 
Waal, like all young fellers, Sam ud hi ist 











a load aboard oncet in a wi’ile, an’ then 
he was a holy terror. But he allus was 
straight by Sunday, an’ then he'd be set- 
tin’ up in the Methodis’ choir ez sober ez 
a jedge. Folks said he had a mash on 
the sopranner— What,another? Waal, 
don’t mind «fT do. Waal, ez I was sayin’, 
Sam was @ nice young feller ez ever lived; 
he'd turn to ter help anybody, but he was 
just dead stuck on fires. But, Lord, ther’ 
wan't sea’cely ever no fires here; an’ 
goin’ erlong about six years ago, Sam 
said one night, said he, he guessed he'd 
hev ter set fire ter some house jest ter 
keep the boys in practice. Ev’ybody 
s'posed he was jes jokin’, an’ so I guess 
he was; but thet night he got plumb full, 
and, by George, the fust thing anybody 
knew ol’ Jedge Springer’s house was took 
on fire, ’n’ come to find out arterwards, it 
got out that his daughter Sophy, the one 
wat sang in the choir with Sam, hed give 
him the mitten thet very night. Waal, 
ez I was sayin’, the house was took afire, 
an’ Sam wasn’t nowher’ ter be found. 
Fust fire he’d missed, man ’n’ boy, in nigh 
onter twenty year. Course ev’ybody no- 
ticed it, an’ then folks begun ter put two 
‘n’ two tergether—w’at he’d said, w’at the 
cirl hed done ter him, how full he was, 
an’, by George, ef it didn’t look bad fer 
the boy. W’en the boys got back arter 
the fire, ther’ he was asleep in his bunk. 
Waal, ez I was sayin’, the boys was hot, 
an’ some said fer one thing, an’ some fer 
another. Some wanted ter arrest him. 
Some said give him a show. In the end 
they compromised. They roused him up, 
took him to the town limits, and told him 
he’d better light out ef he didn’t wanter 
go ter prison.” 

‘‘Yes,” interposed Sam. ‘But w’at’s 
all this got to.do with the Sheriff?” 

‘‘T’m goin’ ter tell yer. Nothin’ was 
ever heard or seen of him arter that. His 
folks moved away— Hullo! feel sick 
agin? ’Nuther chill? Better take some- 
thin’ with me; that ’ll fix yer all right. 
Waal, ez I was sayin’, nothin’ was heard 
of him till bout two or three weeks ago 
a letter come addressed ter George Esta- 
brooke, Esq. The Sheriff he was in the 
post-office helpin’ sort the mail, seein’ 
Jim Evans—thet’s the postmaster—hed 
gone off fer a day’s shootin’. Waal, the 
Sheriff he suspicioned somethin’ right 
off, an’ he showed the envelope ter Mis’ 
Evans, and she said sure ‘nough ‘twas 
Sam Estabrooke’s handwritin’. And so 
Von. XCIV.—No. 559.—15 
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the Sheriff he opened it, and, by George! 
soit was. Itseemed Sam hed been keepin’ 
out o’ the State fer five years on account 
o’ bein’ afraid o’ bein’ arrested. But he 
said he was comin’ back —ef the folks 
wanted him, because the Statoot of Lim- 
mertations was up, an’ the law e’uldn’t 
tech him. He said thet then he was goin’ 
ter ’stablish his innercence. W’en the 
Sheriff read that he jest laughed. I hap- 
pened ter be sittin’ in Evans’s store w’en 
he read the letter. ‘Wy,’ said he ter me, 
‘any fool’d oughter know thet the Statoot 
don’t apply ez long ez a feller keeps out 
o’ the State. Ef he hedn’t run away, an’ 
the grand jury hedn't indicted him fer 
five years, they c’uldn’t do nothin’ to him 
now. But ef he scoots away out o’ the 
State, the statoot don’t begin ter run till 
he gits back, an’ he kin be arrested ez 
soon ez ever he does git back—’ Say, 
young feller, you’d oughter take some 
doctor's stuff for them chills. Waal, ez 
I was sayin’, the Sheriff jest set down 
and wrote a letter ez ef it was from Sam’s 
brother Bill, tellin’ him ter come home on 
Thanksgivin’ day an’ ther’d be a great 
surprise fer him, an’ tellin’ how he’d 
changed since he’d growed up, an’ then 
he described himself ter the life. Waal, 
ter-day, bout ten o'clock, ther Sheriff 
an’ Jim Studley—thet’s the depitty—an’ 
Bart Jones, the constable, an’ me an’ a 
lot o’ other folks goes up ter Joe Small’s 
house by the saw-mill, where Sam used 
ter live, an’ we hid an’ waited. ’N’ sure 
enough, ‘bout eleven o’clock Sam come 
walkin’ up the road. The Sheriff met 
him an’ asked him who he was, an’ Sam 
said, right off: 

‘“*Wy, Bill Estabrooke, how yer 
growed! but I'd ’a’ knowed yer anyw’ere. 
Don’t yer remember yer brother Sam? 

‘*So with that the Sheriff called in the 
folks, an’ then of a sudden he claps the 
han’cuffs on him an’ tells him he’s under 
arrest, an’ Jedge Springer’ll hev a go at 
him ter-morrer. 

‘*My, but Sam was mad ! Said he warn't 
Sam, after all, but jest a friend o’ his 
come ter play a joke on the folks, an’ thet 
Sam ud proberly be erlong in the course 
o’ the afternoon. But, law! he had the 
letter in his hat, an’ lots o’ folks recker- 
nized him. W’y, I'd’a’ knowed him any- 
were. Changed? Yes, o’ course; but a 
man can’t change in five years so's his 
friends won't know him. He favors you 
consid'ble, come ter git a* good look at 
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yer. Wi'at, got ter go? Waal, I’m 
pleased ter hev met yer. Good-by. Hope 
ter see yer agin some day. Good-by, 
good-by.” 

Sunday Sam stood on the village street 
and looked over toward the jail. Then 
he looked toward the old house up by the 
saw-mill,and then at the new Queen Anne 
villa where the Judge’s big white house 
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A LUMP of cannel is burning on the 
IX grate. What takes place? The air 
is drawn in beneath the grate and rises 
through the bars. Its oxygen combines 








FIG. 1.—AN ELEMENTARY CELL, 


Taken apart to show iron pot, stick of 
earbon with iron suspension, and air-supply 
ipe with rose nozzle. This carbon is twenty 
nehes long and ten inches in circumference 
and yields a current of about one hundred and 
a amperes. The electro-motive force is one 
volt. 


with the coal to produce carbonic - acid 
gas, which, together with the inert ni- 
trogen of the air and the smoke or un- 
consumed carbon, rises in the chimney 
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with the Doric columns used to stand 
Again he looked at the jail. Once more 
his glance wandered over the Judge’s ney 
house, and at one of the windows it fel] 
on a tall fair-haired lady with a little child 
in her arms. Then he made a bee-line 
for the railway station, and by nightfal] 
he was resting securely on the alien soi] 
of Pennsylvania. 


FROM COAL, 








and escapes. This is the rdle played by 
the materials. How about the forces : 
The chemical union of the oxygen with 
the coal sets free the coal’s stored-up ener 
gy, and this energy, being indestructible, 
must manifest itself in some way, and so 
shows itself as heat. This is the whole 
story of combustion. 

Sitting before an open fire I have of- 
ten dreamed of converting the stored- 
up energy of the coal into some form of 
energy even more useful to man than 
heat. We know that, theoretically at 
least, all of nature’s forces are intercon- 
vertible; why should not the potential 
energy of coal be converted directly into 
electricity instead of into heat? Could 
all of the energy be extracted from a sin- 
gle pound of coal and made to do me- 
chanical work, this work would more 
than equal a day’s labor of a very strong 
man. In the great coal-fields that are 
distributed over the surface of the earth 
nature has stored up a supply of energy 
safely estimated to equal the hand labor 
of the entire population of the world con- 
tinued for a thousand years. 

The most convenient and useful, be 
cause the most tractable, form of energy 
is electricity. In the facility with which 
we may at will and without waste con- 
vert it into such other form of energy as 
happens to be desired lies the superiorit) 
of electricity over all the rest of nature's 
forces. Having electricity,we may easily 
produce heat or light, or mechanical mo 
tion, or chemical force; but electricity it 
self has hitherto been produced in quan- 
tity only by the use of complicated mech 
anism and with great waste. 

Electricity is to-day generated by a dyn- 
amo that is turned by an engine which 
is operated by steam, and the steam is 
made from water by means of heat de- 
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rived from the combustion of coal. But 
this is a long and circuitous process, with 
a large leakage at every step. Much of 
the energy of combustion goes up chim- 
ney as heat or smoke; much of the heat 
is lost in boiling the water to make steam ; 
much of the expansive force of the steam 
is wasted as it escapes from the engine; 
much of the power of the en- 
vine is wasted as friction; and 
there is some loss in the dyna- 
mo itself. Recent tests, made 
by a committee of the National 
Electric Light Association, of 
eighty modern electric light 
and power plants, show that 
the average plant wastes 97.4 
per cent. and utilizes as elec- 
tricity only 2.6 per cent. of the 
energy theoretically obtaina- 
ble from the coal. 

The problem then was to con- 
vert the energy of coal more 
directly into electricity; to do 
away with the dynamo and the 
steam-engine; possibly even to 
do away with heat itself. 

A multitude of experiments 
were made. In the earlier 
days my attempt was merely 
to do away with the dynamo 
and with steam, and convert 
heat into electricity. <A fire of 
coke, burning on an insulated 
grate, gave some slight elec- 
trical manifestations, but they 
were not encouraging. Ex- 
periments with various novel 
forms of thermopile were 
tried, but a consideration of the theory 
of the subject soon made it evident that 
it was not even theoretically possible to 
convert more than a very small percent- 
age of the energy of the coal into elec- 
tricity in this way. The generation of 
electric currents by alternately heating 
and cooling the magnetic cores of wire 
coils gave no promise of efficient results. 
[ tried nature’s plan of producing light- 
ning—the evaporation of water and con- 
tinual dissipation of vapor globules—and 
though I succeeded in producing minia- 
ture thunder-storms, the quantity of elec- 
tricity obtainable was not sufficient for 
any commercial use. Indeed, my re- 
searches have led me to doubt whether 
the total energy of a good brisk thunder- 
storm, dramatic as is its display, is equal 
to the energy radiated from a bedroom 


Operating an electric motor Z 
heat-tight oven within which six cells like Fig. 1 are connected 
in series, and suspended over a coal-burning grate 


fire. Fora minute fraction of a second 
the force of a stroke of lightning is ter- 
rifie,but its duration is so brief that,even 
if it could be harnessed, it would be ca 
pable of doing very little useful work. 
Many other plans, all of them intensely 
interesting from a purely scientific point 
of view, were tried; but from most of 





FIG. 2.—CARBON ELECTRIC GENERATOR, 


This generator consists of a 


them no current was cbtained that was 
economically capable of being put to any 
industrial use. 

Nature is a coy mistress, yet she likes 
to be wooed, and to the diligent suitor 
gives occasional tokens of encourage- 
ment; and it happened that one day I 
surprised her in her secret, and discovered 
the way by which we may abandon even 
combustion and heat itself, and convert 
the stored-up energy of coal directly into 
electricity. 

It came to me almost as a revelation 
that if the oxygen of the air could be 
made to combine with the coal under 
such circumstances that the production 
of heat could be prevented, and at the 
same time a conducting path could be 
provided in which a current of electricity 
might develop, the chemical affinity of 
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the coal for the oxygen would necessarily 
be converted into electricity and not into 
heat; for any given form of energy will 
be converted into such other form as the 
surrounding conditions make most easy. 
Given the proper conditions, the poten- 
tial energy of coal would rather convert 
itself into electricity than into heat. 

This led to experiments in which coal 
was submerged in a liquid so that the 
oxygen of the air could not come in di- 
rect contact with the coal and produce 
combustion. Further, such a liquid was 
chosen that when air was forced through 
it to the coal, the oxygen of the air would 
temporarily enter into chemical union 
with the liquid and then be crowded out 
by a further supply of oxygen and forced 
to combine with the coal. We may pic- 
ture each successive atom of oxygen, on 
its way from the source of air supply 
through the liquid to the coal, as tempo- 
rarily entering into chemical union with 
each of a row of atoms of the liquid, just 
as each successive man as he circles around 
in the ‘‘ grand right and left” of dancing 
temporarily clasps hands with each of the 
ladies of the set. When one substance 
passes through another in this way it fur- 
nishes a path in which an electric current 
may flow, so that by causing the oxygen 
to combine with the carbon through the 
intervening liquid opportunity is furnish- 
ed for an electric current to develop, and 
since combustion cannot take place, the 
chemical affinity of the coal for the oxy- 
gen is converted directly into electricity, 
and not into heat. Liquids which thus 
allow atoms of oxygen and a current of 
electricity to pass through them may be 
called ** electrolytic carriers.” 

I have thus discovered what I believe 
to be a new fact or principle not hitherto 
known to natural science—a principle 
which I hope may be as valuable to pure 
science as my invention promises to be 
valuable to the yseful arts. Stated scien- 
tifically, my discovery is that if the oxy- 
gen of the air be caused to combine with 
carbon, not directly as in combustion, but 
through an intervening electrolytic car- 
rier, the stored-up energy of the carbon 
may be converted directly into electrical 
energy, and not into heat. 

Crudely speaking, my invention con- 
sists in generating electricity by causing 
the oxygen of air to combine with coal 
beneath the level of a suitable liquid. 
The invention is a process; it is not a 
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machine. The process may be carried 
on with very simple apparatus. An early 
form of apparatus consisted of a platinum 
crucible of the size and shape of an after- 
dinner coffee-cup, partially filled with 
common potash, that was kept liquid by 
suspending the crucible over a gas flame. 
Within the molten potash was suspended, 
by means of a platinum wire, a lump of 
ordinary coke of the size of a peanut. 
Into the molten potash a stream of air 
was blown by means of a platinum tube 
like a straw. The wire by which the car- 
bon was suspended formed the negative 
pole, and a second wire attached to tlie 
crucible the positive pole, of the genera 
tor. Attaching these wires to a smal] 
electric motor, I found that when air 
was blown into the potash the motor 
started, and moved more rapidly as air 
was blown in; when the current of air was 
interrupted, the motor stopped. From 
this minute apparatus a current of several 
amperes was obtained. The electro-mo- 
tive force was a little over one volt. 

That the electric current was due to the 
chemical combination of the oxygen of 
the air with the coke (carbon), there could 
be no doubt. Quantitative tests showed 
that oxygen was taken from the air; that 
the carbon was consumed; that carbonic 
acid was formed. Moreover, the electro- 
motive force obtained agreed almost ex- 
actly with that which is theoretically ob- 
tainable from the combination of oxygen 
with carbon to form carbonic acid (1.(4 
volts). That the phenomenon was not 
due to thermo-electric action was proved 
by the fact that when the whole appa- 
ratus was so enclosed that all parts were 
kept of uniform temperature the maxi- 
mum electro- motive force and current 
were obtained. Again, later experiments 
with far larger apparatus have not only 
confirmed these results, but have shown 
that under proper conditions the electrical! 
energy thus obtained is substantially equal 
to the potential energy of the weight of 
carbon consumed within the pot. 

The invention had now been made. 
Electricity had been obtained directly 
from carbon. Would it work on a larger 
scale? Could the numerous practical dif 
ficulties be overcome? Platinum is more 
expensive even than gold, and hence some 
other metal must be used. Iron was tried, 
but the current obtained when the inven- 
tion was practised in an iron vessel was 
very small. 
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With which experiments are now being made 
Two of the cells are shown removed. 


Vessels of copper, lead, zine, tin, alumi- 
num, nickel, magnesium, were destroyed. 
Gold and silver gave good results, but in- 
ferior to platinum. Again and again the 
experiments were repeated. There seemed 
to be no reason in theory why iron should 
not work as well as platinum, and vessels 
were made from samples of iron of all 
kinds. 

Finally the reason was found. Most 
specimens of iron have an oily surface, 
which, when heated, becomes converted 
into carbon, so that the action upon the 
carbonaceous surface of the iron tends to 
offset the action upon the proper carbon 
itself. This led to a method of cleansing 
the surface of the iron; and when proper- 
ly cleansed an iron pot is as good as one 
of platinum, and of course far cheaper. 

The pots were now made larger and 
larger, until to-day they are made as large 
as a barrel; and the current is measured 
in hundreds of amperes. 
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38.—LARGE CARBON ELECTRIC GENERATOR, 


The brick oven is ten feet square and six feet high. 
Each contains six carbons three feet long. 
when perfected, this generator will yield about forty electrical horse-po wer. 


It is expected that, 


Numerous other difficulties have had to 
be overcome. Coal, as it comes to us 
from the mines, is not a good conductor 
of electricity, and though an experimental 
apparatus was constructed in which it 
was found possible to consume ordinary 
coke shovelled on to a submerged grate, 
it has been found best to crush the coal 
and mould it into large sticks of conven- 
ient size to handle, and bake them to drive 
off the included gases and give them good 
electrical conductivity. 

The rapidity with which the carbon is 
consumed, and consequently the meee os 
of the electric current yielded by a cell, 
greatly increased by thoroughly piassen 
nating all parts of the liquid with an ex- 
cess of oxygen; and this is best done by 
terminating the air-supply pipe in a rose 
nozzle something like that of a watering- 
pot, so that the air is injected into the 
liquid in a large number of fine sprays. 

There are many liquids that may be 
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FIG. 4.—PROPOSED CARBON ELECTRIC POWER STATION FOR SUPPLYING CURRENT, BY MEANS OF 
A THIRD RAIL, TO HEAT, LIGHT, AND PROPEL RAILWAY TRAINS AND INDIVIDUAL CARS. 


used as electrolytic carriers, but unfor- 
tunately the most suitable become liquid 
only at elevated temperatures; so a cer- 
tain amount of coal or other fuel has to 
be burned on a grate beneath the pots to 
maintain this temperature. As, however, 


there is no considerable consumption of 
heat, excepting as it is used in warming 
the incoming air or is lost by radiation, 
we may expect that in large apparatus, 
where a number of large pots are enclosed 
in a reasonably heat-tight oven, the con- 
sumption of coal on the grate will be- 


come comparatively very small. Even 
with a small two-horse-power apparatus, 
in which no very great precautions were 
taken to retain the heat, measurements 
showed that only one-third of a pound of 
coal per electrical horse-power hour was 
burned on the grate. A steam-engine 
and dynamo of equivalent power would 
have consumed at least forty times as 
much. 

Molten potash has many advantages 
as an electrolytic carrier, but it has the 
disadvantage of absorbing more or less of 
the carbonic acid given off by the carbon 
or contained in the air; so that if potash 
be used, although a part of the carbonic 
acid is swept away by the nitrogen, and 
more may be carried to the surface and 
liberated by adding to the potash suitable 
carriers of carbonic acid, sooner or later 
the potash becomes contaminated and has 
to be cleansed. By choosing electrolytic 


carriers that have no affinity for carbonic 
acid the need of frequent cleansing is 
avoided, since, fortunately, the consump- 
tion of the carbon is so much more com- 
plete than it is in ordinary combustion 
that with reasonably pure grades of coal 
ouly a small amount of easily removable 
ash is formed. 

The quantity of current that may be 
taken from a pot is about three-quarters 
of an ampere per square inch of carbon 
surface; so that a pot containing six sticks 
of carbon, each three inches in diameter 
and eighteen inches long—a size conven- 
iently manufactured, handled, and used 
yields about seven hundred and fifty am- 
peres, or a little more than one electrical 
horse-power. The electro-motive force of 
each pot, whether large or small, is a little 
more than one volt. When greater volt 
age is desired, the requisite number of 
pots are connected in series and heated in 
one common oven. The air is pumped 
in by means of an electrically driven air- 
pump, operated by a small portion of tle 
current generated. 

It would be premature to attempt to 
give any final data as to the efficiency of 
the new process when practised on a large 
scale. Improvements are constantly be 
ing made. As compared with modern 
steam-engines, only relatively small car 
bon electric generators have as yet been 
built; and it should be remembered that 
with this generator, as with the steam- 











engine, inereased size means increased 
efliciency per pound of coal, particularly 
in the coal consumed on the grate. Fol- 
lowing, however, are some results of a 
test (made by experts not connected with 
the development of the invention) upon 
a small and comparatively crude two- 
horse-power carbon electric generator 
that has been in occasional use for some 
six months: 
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is power. The invention of the steam- 
engine soon doubled the productive ca- 
pacity of the labor of the world. In this 
country alone it is to-day doing work 
equal to the hand labor of 100,000,000 
men, or a population of 350,000,000 peo- 
ple. Now comes a power many times as 
efficient as steam, and much more conve- 
nient and useful. 

There appears to be no insurmountable 


Average electrical horse-power developed. ae ae ; 2.16 H. P 
Average electrical horse-power used by air- pump. PB ad ol EE Aa A +. ae 
Average net electrical horse-power developed................000 0000: £06, * 
Carbon consumed in pots per electrical horse-power hour.... ........... .. 0.228 lb 
Coal consumed on grate per electrical horse-power hour.................... 0.3836 “ 
Total fuel consumed per electrical horse-power hour........-............++ 0.559 “ 


Electricity obtained from 1 lb. of coal (of which 0.4 lb. was consumed 
in the pots and 0.6 lb. was burned on the grate)............2e.008- 1336 watt hours, 


or 32¢ of that theoretically obtainable. 


Thus the efficiency of this particular 
generator was twelve times greater than 
that of the average electric light and 
power plant in use in this country, and 
forty times greater than plants of corre- 
sponding size. 

There are, however, many details still 
to be worked out, and many improve- 
ments yet to be made, before the carbon 
electric generator can be put into general 
commercial use on a scale comparable 
with that of modern steam-engines. Con- 
trary to some statements that I have read, 
I believe it will be some time yet before 
the dynamo is relegated to the attic with 
the spinning-wheel, or the wheels of the 
steam-engine cease to revolve. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what 
may be the outcome of this discovery 
when, in the fulness of time, all of these 
details shall have been worked out. 

The first great field for this invention 








obstacle to the construction of carbon 
electric generators that shall heat and 
light our railway trains, and propel them 
with a velocity of one hundred miles 
an hour. Since electricity, unlike steam, 
may be applied directly as a rotary mo- 
tion to every pair of wheels through- 
out the train, not only could the train be 
safely propelled with great velocity, but 
it could be started and stopped quickly, 
and would be under perfect control. 
There would be no cinders or smoke. 
Our transatlantic liners—no longer 
‘steamships ’’— would not then find a 
limit of speed set by fuel-carrying capaci- 
ty. The greater part of the space now 
given up to coal, and all that is now de- 
voted’ to boilers and engines, would 
be available for passengers and freight. 
Down near the keel are the generators, 
and along the shaft, gripping it and turn- 
ing it at tremendous speed, are the mo- 





FIG. 5.—THE ‘‘CAMPANIA”’ AS SHE IS AND AS SHE WOULD BE IF EQUIPPED WITH CAKBON 


ELECTRIC GENERATORS; SHOWING SPACE 


OCCUPIED BY MACHINERY IN EACH CASE. 
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tors, working directly and noiselessly, 
forcing a great ship like the Campania 
at a pace which breaks all records, and 
lands her passengers at Queenstown per- 
haps within three days of leaving Sandy 
Hook. 

Our White Squadron, with its vital 
machinery safely placed well below the 
water-line ; with its bunkers easily con- 
taining sticks of carbon sufficient to make 
it independent of frequent coaling sta- 
tions; with its turrets revolved, its guns 
trained, its ammunition raised, and all its 
complicated mechanism moved by elec- 
trical hands; with absence of the telltale 
clouds of smoke, and with its superior pow- 
er and speed—would be a formidable ad- 
versary to the other navies of the world. 

Nor is the prospective change less start- 
ling in matters of household economy. 
Cheap current means not only cheap elec- 
tric lighting, but heating and cooking by 
electricity. Apart from the question of 
expense, the electric warming of dwell- 
ings is ideal; for it means even tempera- 
ture, automatically maintained in each 
room at any desired degree, perfect ven- 
tilation, and doing away with the waste- 
ful use of coal, with the labor and the 
dirt and the dust which accompany it. 








ERHAPS the child’s mother might 
have found it out sooner than I did 
if she had lived; I cannot tell. I know 
she could not have loved the little one 
more tenderly, watched her more closely. 
From the hour when I took the child 
into my arms, out of whose clasp the mo- 
ther had just slipped away quietly and 
forever, the little girl was all the world 
to me. 

There was a strange and wonderful 
sympathy between us two. She under- 
stood me always when no one else could, 
and she told me so. That this compre- 
hension was not gained through the ear, 
expressed by the tongue, I did not for a 
long time notice. We lived so quietly, 
you see, far away from the busy world, in 
the very heart of nature, among trees and 
hills and streams, with birds and flowers 
and wild free things, and we did not talk 
much. When I held her close to my heart 
and we looked out upon the shining river, 
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We are just beginning to appreciate 
the value of the electric current in meta)- 
lurgy as a means of reducing metals from 
their ores. Cheap electricity means the 
cheap production of copper; it means 
bringing aluminum into general use jn 
the arts; it means great increase in the 
production of gold and silver; it means 
changes in the great iron industry and 
the production of steel. 

The possibilities of the future applica 
tion of electricity to other branches of 
chemistry we can now but dimly see, but 
it is certain that the use of this form of 
energy, whose chemical power is such 
that it can dissociate comparatively value 
less forms of matter into their constituent 
elements and recombine these elements 
into new compounds of great value, has 
far-reaching possibilities upon the future 
civilization of man. 

Then there is the advantage of com 
paratively pure air in our larger cities 
that would result from the absence of the 
smoke and soot of the millions of tons of 
coal now burned. The difference between 
city air and the pure air of the country 
is largely, if not chiefly, due to the con- 
tamination by carbonic-acid gas and 
smoke. Think of a smokeless London! 


up to the purple hills, into the rosy clouds, 
or over to the dark deep forest, there was 
no need of words. And when there came 
the rushing sound of the wind among tlie 
trees, the music of the brook whose white 
waters ran over tle stones, the glad song 
of the bobolink, or the tender strain of 
the thrush, I looked into her deep still 
eyes and felt that we were both listening, 
and that we both heard. 

We had no neighbors, few friends, and 
for a long time there was no one to tel! 
me of anything the child lacked or missed. 
But there came a time when it was said 
that my little child did not hear, that her 
ears were sealed to all sound, and that 
she would never speak to me. 

I do not remember that even then it 
was a great grief to hear this. Even then, 
when she was so small, so young, I felt 
that, silent and deaf to others though she 
might be, yet she understood me well, and 
could tell me so. I do not know how 








this was; I cannot explain it. I know 
only that I, who had failed hitherto to 
make my meaning clear to those around 
me, found comprehension, full under- 
standing, perfect sympathy, in my little 
silent child. 

I had always been a shy, awkward, ret- 
icent man. A strange, sad, loveless boy- 
hood, a youth of struggle unrewarded, 
privation unpitied, longing for affection 
unsatisfied, had made me this. And now, 
just when I had ceased to expect it, there 
came to me all I had needed, craved, de- 
spaired of, so long. There had always 
been a strange thing in my life which no 
one understood or cared for. From my 
earliest years there had been a constant 
wonder in my mind, a strange eager ques- 
tioning about the meaning of things. I 
did not care for the answers men give 
to such questions—for the explanations 
found in learned books or the wisdom 
taught in schools. All my life long I 
had known that there was one key to all 
the mysteries of which this world is so 
full, but that no man had ever found it. 

I had felt sure that if any one could 
learn the meaning of just one simple 
thing in the woods, or on the hills, or 
among the flowers or birds, he would un- 
derstand everything; there would be no 
more puzzles, nothing hidden or unex- 
plained, and from my boyhood I had 
striven, thirsted, to find that key. Many, 
many times I had seemed to almost grasp 
it. Some sight, some sound, some faint 
elusive odor, would give a hint, a sugges- 
tion, and quick, sudden as the flight of a 
darting bird, the truth I had sought so 
long would flash before me and was gone. 
There were so many things to wonder at 
even in the simple life which my little 
girl and I lived, and we were always won- 
dering. 

Perhaps to you there are no mysteries 
in the wild flowers. They are so simple, 
so fair, seen at a glance, passed by, or 
gathered and thrown aside. But to us 
there were such strange puzzles there. In 
the spring, when the little linnza crept 
over the ground and lifted its pink bells 
on slender hairlike stems, there came to 
us from it always the same fragrance, a 
subtle perfume we could not define. We 
were sure no other blossom, no other thing 
on earth, held that odor; and yet it brought 
us memories, was linked with something 
we could not recall; it was full of asso- 
ciation, but with what? Where had we 
Vou. XCIV.—No. 559.—16 
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ever before breathed that aroma of spice, 
of sweetness, that it should bring us that 
strange feeling, half sadness, half joy, a 
memory so like a hope? 

And the colors of the flowers—they 
surely held a meaning if we could but 
catch it. The speedwell’s gentle blue, 
the bear-plum’s pale yellow, the butter- 
cup’s polished gold, the aster’s lavender 
and mauve and purple, the cardinal- 
flower’s vivid red, the crimson pink of 
the wild rose—we knew them all, and al- 
most understood them. One touch, one 
word, to help us, and the whole world of 
color would fall into harmony. 1 think 
my little girl understood these flower 
tints better than I did; perhaps because 
she did not hear or speak as others hear 
and speak her eyes saw more than most, 
and she would hold a brightly tinted 
blossom and gaze into its blue or pink 
or yellow with such deep content in her 
strange eyes that I felt she was learning 
much of the meaning it held. 

But she did not know all. One sum- 
mer she had been day after day among 
the cardinal-flowers by the brook. She 
had bent over them and touched them, 
drinking in the warmth and glow of their 
brilliant red till she seemed to compre- 
hend all, and to know why these flowers 
alone held such living fire. But one hot 
August noon when shé was among them, 
watching them burn to more vivid crim- 
son under the sun’s fierce heat, she found, 
among the others, a stalk of pure white 
blossoms. They were cardinal - flowers 
too, but pale and cold. She led me to the 
place and showed me the delicate snowy 
flowers, with a look on her face half sad, 
half frightened,and very wistful. I could 
not help her. How could it be? What 
was the meaning? It was the warmth, the 
glow, the depth and vividness, which 
made the other blossoms cardinal-flowers. 
But here was one which lacked all these 
qualities, and was like snow, not fire. 
Never again did my child tell me that 
she knew the meaning of the cardinal- 
flower. 

And there was a certain plant which 
always grew in the forest, under the pines, 
and bore one large rose-colored blossom, 
just one solitary pouchlike flower upon 
each slender stalk, always alone, always 
by itself; we knew it by its oneness, its 
being single and solitary. One day we 
found among the rest a plant just the 
same but that its slender stalk bore two 
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twin blossoms, and they were white, not 
pink. 

But I think there was no puzzle among 
the flowers so hard to solve as that of the 
closed gentian. No one could help won- 
dering over that. Why, if it is never to 
unfold, if no sunshine or dew or soft 
warm air can ever open its fast-closed 
petals—why should it be so fair within ? 
For we had looked inside, gently opening 
the dark purple- blue budlike vlossom. 
It was quite finished within, tinted and 
veined, satin-smooth, as dainty and com- 
plete as any of its sisters who open their 
eyes to the light and air. We could find 
no secret there, no reason for the shut-up, 
lonely life, and while I thought and que- 
ried and surmised, I could see the wonder 
grow and deepen in my little voiceless 
child’s tender eyes of darkest blue. But 
no one helped us; nothing told us the 
meaning of it all. 

The birds made us wonder too. We 
could not understand their songs, though 
each had its meaning; we were sure of 
that. For she heard them too. Sealed 
as her ears might be, she felt the notes 
in some strange unexplained way, and I 
read them over again in her eyes. The 
clear, sweet, far-reaching whistle of the 
white-throat sparrow, the soft, gentle 
whisper of the waxwing, the swamp-spar- 
row’s trill, the plaintive cry of the wood- 
pewee, the glad, free strain of the bobo- 
link, the gurgle and croon of the cuckoo 
—we knew them all. But why did each 
bring such a different thought? There 
was one small bird whose color was like 
that of the dark pine-trees where he sang, 
and his strain was almost like human 
speech, always the same—just a few ap- 
pealing words, then silence. Up on the 
hill above the lake the winter-wren sang. 
There were so many different meanings 
in his song, bright and sad and tender. 
We smiled as we heard it, but the tears 
were very near our eyes. And in early 
morning and in the twilight the veery 
always rang his silver bells. Over and 
over again they rang and vibrated, till 
our hearts ached with the sweetness and 
mystery of it. Why did the bird sing 
that strain and never any other? And 
what did it mean? 

And there was the hermit-thrush. I 
have said that there were many things 
which seemed at times about to give us 
the light we sought. But of all these the 


song of the hermit-thrush most often 
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brought us such glimpses. In the even- 
ing twilight of a June day, when all na- 
ture seemed resting in quiet, the liquid, 
melting, lingering notes of the solitary 
bird would steal out upon the air and 
move us strangely. What was the fee 

ing it awoke in our hearts?) Was it so: 

row or joy, fear or hope, memory or ex 
pectation? And while we listened, my 
little quiet girl and I, suddenly we would 
turn with quick, eager looks and read in 
each other’s eyes the same thought. The 
meaning of it all—it was coming; we 
should know; it was trembling on the air, 
and in an instant it would reach us. 
Then it faded, it was gone, and we could 
not even remember what it had been. 

The name of my child was Clavis 
When I had first looked into her deep 
earnest eyes of violet-blue there had 
arisen in my heart a strange hope that 
through this little girl I might find the 
meaning, the key, I had sought so long, 
and in that hope I gave her this name. 
As the years went by, hope became expec- 
tation, expectation foreknowledge, and | 
knew that sooner or later my silent child 
would bring me the truth. 

I do not know just how it came about, 
but many people learned of this strange 
questioning of ours. I sought no know- 
ledge, no help, in the matter from others, 
even from the most learned men. For | 
had read their books, and I knew they 
themselves had never found the key. 
But they came to me from far and near, 
and each one brought his own explana- 
tion, his own theory or creed. I will 
own that sometimes—for they were very 
learned men—their words half satisfied 
me, and for a moment I felt that I had 
grasped the clew I sought. But always, 
always when I turned and met the quiet 
eyes of my child, I saw in their dark blue 
depths the certainty that I had but touch 
ed the surface of things, and that far, far 
below lay the truth I was seeking. 

There was a strange thing about these 
meetings. However earnest and enthu 
siastic the man might be who came to ex 
pound his own belief and teach us the 
meaning of things, I always saw a change 
come over him before he went away. For 
when he looked into my child’s quiet 
eyes, so deep, so full of hidden meaning, 
his own eyes were troubled, his looks con 
fused; his voice lost its self-confident 
ring; his words came more slowly and 
with hesitation, and sometimes ceased ut- 








terly. Such a one would sometimes tell 
is before he went away that perhaps, 
after all, he had not discovered the real 
meaning of things: perhaps the key was 
vet to be sought and found. 

So the months and years went by, and 
more and more often came to us both 
those faint brief glimpses of a great sat- 
isfying truth, of one single simple key 
whieh should unlock all our mysteries. 
There were mountains about our home, 
and strange things happened upon those 
hills. Sometimes when the summer sun 
lay hot and bright upon them we saw 
shadows upon their peaks and sides. 
Some were shadows of clouds which 
floated above them; these we saw and 
recognized. But there were other shad- 
ows there, strange unfamiliar things, like 
nothing in the sky, like nothing on the 
earth, wonderful shapes and full of mean- 
ing. AsI clasped my little Clavis’s hand 
tightly and we gazed eagerly, trembling- 
ly, upon those dark rolling shades cast 
there by something we could not see, of 
which we knew nothing, we felt the 
whole truth very near. There is a won- 
derful light that comes sometimes at even- 
ing upon those hills, creeping from base 
to summit,changing from pink to purple, 
from purple to blood-red, till all is fire 
and glow and glory, and every time it 
came it flashed a quick, fleeting hint of 
what we sought. And never, never did 
the hermit-thrush chant his silver, melt- 
ing, throbbing, ringing strain without our 
seeming to hold for one short, vanishing 
instant the key to all things. If it could 
but sing always, we thought, or even a 
little longer, we should know all. 

The learned men, the great scholars, 
thinkers, writers, came more often to us. 
[ do not remember how it happened 
that at last these many great men agreed 
to assemble together at our home—my 
little girl’s and mine—and listen to what 
we should say to them. They knew well, 
for we had told them so, that we had 
never yet found the one password, the 
true solution, the right key to all the 
strange things about us. But I think 
they wished to be convinced that any one 
key would open all, that there was but 
one solution to all problems, one answer 
to all riddles, as I believed, and as Clavis 
knew. And I talked to them. It was 
early June and in the evening twilight, 
and we were out-of-doors. It seems 
strange to me, as it doubtless does to you, 
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that so many great men came together 
there to listen to one unsatisfied, question- 
ing man and one little, silent, expectant 
girl. But they came, and under the 
shadow of the mighty hills they gath- 
ered there, and I stood in their midst, 
with Clavis at my side. I cannot tell 
you what we said to them: because of all 
that came afterwards, I forget much. I 
know that we spoke of the strange mys- 
teries about us even there in that quiet 
spot, among the dark pines and under 
the shadow of the mountains. Then I 
told them, and Clavis said it over and 
over again in that silent way I cannot 
make you comprehend, that we felt sure 
that there was one single clew to all these 
riddles, if we could but find it. The se- 
cret of the flower that never opens, like 
a bud, an undeveloped, immature, unfin- 
ished thing to outward seeming, but a 
fair, complete blossom within; the mean- 
ing of the purple light that comes upon 
the hills atevening; the suggestion in the 
perfume of the linnzea; the memories—or 
hopes —-awakened by the thrush’s song; 
the black shadows on the sunny moun- 
tain - side, cast there by something far 
above which our eyes cannot see; the 
frost-white cardinal-flower springing up 
among its glowing sisters; the large pink 
blossom in the forest, whose very nature 
and property seems to be that it should 
be solitary on its slender stem, yet bear- 
ing sometimes fair twin Howers—all these 
things, and many more which made us 
wonder and question now, would lie 
open, plain, and simple before us could 
we touch the key we sought. We told 
them how near it sometimes came to us— 
how a perfume, a sight, a sound, a touch, 
seemed so close to bringing the clew. And 
I saw, and my little girl’s eyes shone with 
a glad but still light as she saw it too, that 
one after another remembered how such 
moments, such glimpses, had come to him, 
and how brief, how sweei, how fleeting, 
they had been. While I talked,the breeze 
that always comes down at sunset from 
the cool mountains sprang up, and as it 
reached me it brought that strange elu- 
sive odor of spice, of sweetness, from the 
pink bells of the linnwa growing thickly 
among the pine-trees, and for one brief 
sudden instant I remembered or foresaw 
its meaning. Then; like the faint evan- 
escent perfume itself, the thought was 
gone, and I could not recall or tell it. I 
looked at Clavis. . She too had read that 
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meaning, but it had vanished; yet her 
deep eyes shone with a still glad light, 
which said that it would surely come 
again, and we should keep it. 

Now the wonderful light crept up the 
hills. It was golden at first, and turned 
the grass and the tree trunks yellow and 
russet, then it changed the leaves over- 
head to orange, and then flushed and red- 
dened as it crept up the hill-sides, crim- 
soning the lower peaks, and still rising, 
rising, till, as it touched the top of the 
highest, grandest mountain, it made its 
rugged rocky summit as red as blood. 
Suddenly all my being was flooded with a 
quick, glowing flame which showed me 
all we were seeking. For the instant I 
knew it; I could tell it to the people. But 
before my slow tongue could form the 
words the color upon the hill-tops faded, 
the flush died away, and I had forgotten. 
I turned an almost hopeless, despairing 
look upon my little girl. She was very 
still, as always. But upon her soft cheek 
lingered the flush of rose which had left 
the sky, and in her quiet eyes there shone 
an almost triumphant light which spoke 
of victory very near. They saw it too, 
and clustered close together and around 
us, while over all came that hush which 
seems to throb with expectancy and thrill 
with anticipation. 

Up in a lofty pine above our heads a 
little lonely bird uttered his simple strain, 
a few appealing wistful notes, then si- 
lence. Then a veery rang his silver bells. 
Over and again they rang and vibrated, 
till our hearts ached with the sweetness 
and mystery of it. 

Then from the hill-side across the river 
a hermit-thrush began to sing. Every- 
thing besides was very still, and the air 
throbbed and trembled, pulsated and quiv- 
ered, with that wonderful strain. And I 
knew all: I held the key. A moment of 
suspense, of waiting, fearing lest it van- 
ish as had died into silence the bird’s song, 
then I looked into my child’s eyes. Yes, 
she knew it too. I read it over again in 
the dark depths of her eyes, and the 
strange, sweet, mysterious smile that lin- 
gered about her silent lips. 

Then I spoke. For the first time in all 
the ages was told the secret of things. I 
held the key, and I showed it to them all. 
I cannot tell you of that hour, the won- 
der, the exultation, the glad surprise; no 
words could make you comprehend. It 
was my voice that spoke, but it was at 


Clavis that they looked, and from her 
stillness they gathered more than from 
my spoken words. 

Then hands clasped hands, eyes gazed 
into each other, lips quivered, cheeks were 
wet with tears. They knew all now, and 
it was all so simple, learned in one brief 
second. How had we missed it so lone. 
sought it so vainly? How could there 
have been any key but this, now ours for 
ever? No, I say again, I cannot tell you 
of it. In all time there never was an hour 
like that. Will ever such a one cone 
again? 

Darkness came on, the breeze from thie 
mountains grew chill, and we musi sepa 
rate. On the morrow we would meet 
again, and then decide how this great 
news might be told to the world. When 
all had gone, and my little girl and I were 
left alone, I took her to my heart, and we 
talked in our strange silent way of what 
had come to us. I was full of a solemn, 
awed wonder, but she felt no surprise, 
only a still joy that what she had known 
was coming should be here now. I had 
thought that the excitement and wonder 
would banish sleep from my eyes, but | 
slept long and dreamlessly. I awoke to 
dark skies, thick clouds, and a chill air. 
By degrees I remembered. I thought of 
the assembly of the night before, of thie 
questioning looks, the earnest faces up 
turned to mine, of the purple light, the 
linnza’s fragrance, the lonesome bird in 
the pine-tree, then the hermit-thrush’s 
song. I saw the glad, the solemn, exult- 
ing faces, recalled the joy, the peace, the 
wonder of those to whom the key was 
shown. But—what was that key? For 
an instant I had lost it as in the old days. 
But it would return; never could such a 
blessed thing as came to me that fair June 
evening and staid so long—never in life 
could it be forgotten, lost. I was but half 
awake; I was yet dazed with sleep; Iwould 
go out into the morning air, look up at 
the hills, and remember all. But I could 
not grasp it; it just escaped each time | 
sought to seize it. Like the vanishing 
perfume of a flower, the fading light upon 
the hills, a bird’s faint dying song, it 
drifted from me. 

But I was not afraid. So many knew 
it now, it could not be lost. While I 
stood in the raw chill air of the dark 
morning, one of the learned men who had 
been with us the night before came to me. 
His face was a little troubled, but bright- 











ened as he saw me, and he spoke quickly, 
eagerly. He told me that in his sleep the 
clear outlines of that wonderful truth he 
had held the last night had become some- 
what blurred, confused. Would I tell 
him again, now in the light of day, just 
what had brought such joy, such peace, 
when he first heard it? For the moment 
I could not tell him, and I said so. One 
after another came to us those who had 
listened and heard and rejoiced a few 
hours before, and all with the same 
troubled confusion. Was it so with all? 
Had we let sleep steal away that wonder- 
ful, priceless treasure? So it seemed; for 
all came, and all had forgotten. For a 
brief instant [ was seized with a terrible 
fear. Then I smiled, and remembered 
there was no cause for alarm: Clavis 
knew all; Clavis never forgot, never lost 
anything she had once held fast. I went 
to her. She was asleep, her fair hair like 
sunshine about her head, the white lids 
shut down over her dark eyes. As I 
looked at her she awoke. I need not 
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rJ\HE human race isa hard race to please. 

It even makes a merit of being dis- 
satisfied with everything, and says that 
discontent is a necessary element of prog- 
ress. Its progress is, however, some- 
times a thing to make you laugh, for it is 
evidently after not self-improvement, or 
individual evolution to a better being, but 
only change of condition—that is, displa- 
cing some one else in the situation he has, 
or getting possession of something be- 
longing to somebody else. Many people 
do not like December, and have no sym- 
pathy (in temperate zones) with the ripen- 
ing of the year, the halt called to fever- 
ish haste, and the gracious covering of 
the troubled earth with the white mantle 
of oblivion. The waning year makes 
them melancholy, as if the order of na- 
ture were hostile to them and associated 
with their own passing away. They re- 
sent the fillip of frost to their enervated 
systems. They say, and say truly, that 
they are not annuals like garden vegeta- 
bles and the foliage of trees, and should 
not be interrupted in their longer career, 
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have been afraid. One glance into her 
still, glad eyes showed me she had not for- 
gotten. The key was not lost: Clavis 
knew all. She told me in her silent way, 
as I took her in my arms, that all was 
well: she held the key; we should all 
have it—we need not fear; she knew all, 
and we should soon know all likewise. 
She was very weary, she said, and would 
like to rest a little while—only a little 
while, and we should come to her and 
know all. It was almost like the hour 
in which I first held out the key when I 
went back to the fearful, trembling men 
and told them that my little child remem- 
bered. Not one doubted; all believed 
and were at peace. By-and-by I went to 
her again. She was asleep. The white 
lids lay over her dark, deep eyes, and hid 
their meaning. But the old, mysterious, 


all-knowing smile rested about the silent 
lips, and I was not afraid. Nor am I 
afraid now. No, though she never wak- 
ened. Has she not given me the secret 
she held? 
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as the vegetables often are, by untimely 
frosts. Granted that man has, like the 
cabbage, a natural life, he ought to be un- 
disturbed in it. So he might be, as far as 
the seasons go, if he planted himself in a 
genial place. The cabbage would not be 
nipped by early frosts if it were left in its 
natural habitat, 1 suppose. Again, many 
people are equally discontented with the 
monotony of the lands of equable temper- 
ature and uniformly sunny skies. They 
are tired of days all pleasant and nights 
all serene. An everlasting summer palls 
upon the mind, which, after all we may 
say of it, likes the condition of uncertain- 
ty. We are said to derive our chief 
pleasure out of expectation, but I am not 
sure that our chief delight in life is in 
not knowing what will turn up the next 
minute. 

The philosophers have noticed that the 
best people on this earth live, and no 
doubt by choice, in-the worst climates— 
if not the very worst, then in those most 
subject to sudden and violent changes, to 
daily fluctuations and yearly extremes. 
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There must be some reason for this. Either 
the most trying climates, as some main- 
tain, breed the best races, or the virile 
races have an inherent inclination to cope 
with Nature where she is most aggressive 
and bothersome. The earth was laid out 
to please a great variety of tastes. It was 
a long time in formation before it had any 
place fit for man, but when it was ready 
(admitting that it is now ready) it offered 
for settlers almost every conceivable con- 
dition of pleasantness and unpleasantness. 
It would seem that there could not be a 
temper born into the world that could not 
find a home congenial to it. Yet it seems 
by the common complaints that content 
with one’s situation on this earth is rare. 
These commonplace observations would 
not be worth repeating if they did not 
lead to the suspicion that the race itself 
has only got a very little way in its evolu- 
tion. Either the earth is as yet really 
undeveloped, as to its final form and con- 
dition, or man is only in his infant stages, 
for the two are very far from being in 
harmonious sympathy. We are ignorant 
of what man was in his early stages. We 
can only inspect him as he was in Chal- 
dean and Egyptian days, some say five 
thousand and some say nine thousand 
years B.C., but he has made very slow 
progress since his first historical appear- 
ance. It is astonishing how long he 
blundered along in profound ignorance 
of nature and the world in which he 
lived, and still more astonishing that un- 
til very recently he knew nothing about 
his own frame. Up to this year of grace 
he is the prey of the most childish super- 
stitions and delusions. He does not know, 
with a few exceptions, what is good for 
him physically or mentally. As a rule, 
he is still ignorant of the laws of health 
or of his mental development, and it is in 
trading on this ignorance that thousands 
of people make their living. To go low 
down for an illustration, take the patent 
medicines, for instance, and the many 
schemes for an easy and cheap education. 
He doesn't even know how to vote—but 
this is an unfair illustration, for voting 
is a very modern invention. I know it 
is said to be an evidence of man’s superi- 
ority to the other races that he is more 
conceited. But this is not certain ground. 
The camel and the donkey are probably 
fully as conceited as man, and many of 
the animals are his match in cunning. 
It is true that in the last two hundred 
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years man has made great progress in his 
scientific knowledge of the world and his 
use of its forces, and he seems on the 
edge of greater discoveries. It is also no 
doubt true that he has had an extraordi 

nary development, physically and men- 
tally, since Niagara Falls took substan- 
tially its present form. But individually 
during historic periods he has not dis 
tinguished himself, except by his uneasi 

ness, his discontent, his quarrelsome dis 
position. Itis doubtful if he is any better 
now, even as a fighter, than Agamem- 
non. I doubt if the Washington Monu 

ment is as high as the Tower of Babel 
was. We admit his triumphs in archi 

tecture, in painting, sculpture, and in lit 

erature, but the animal man gets on slow 

ly. In knowing how to take care of 
himself, for any derangement of body 
or mind, he has until recently shown 
not so much sense as the wild animals. 
He has been subject to epidemics of dis 
ease and. mental delusions in mass, 
from which the other animals have 
been comparatively free. It is said that 
during this century the average of human 
life has been considerably raised by the 
decrease of ignorance of hygienic condi 

tions, but when we see how deep this 
ignorance still is we have small cause to 
boast. A few educated persons have been 
able to force sanitary practices upon whole 
communities, but the mass of the people 
regard these as interferences with their 
liberty. We are not astonished at the 
splendid growth and great age of a tree 
which has had plenty of moisture in a 
good soil, but all very old persons are 
matter of wonder to us. We do not yet 
study the conditions of a good breed of 
men half as closely as we do those of a 
good breed of horses or sheep. It is only 
a little while ago that we considered a 
plague that destroyed half the inbabitants 
of a city as a visitation of God for some- 
body’s misconduct, and diseases as evi- 
dences of divine displeasure and chasten- 
ing, or of Satanic possession. We have 
only recently learned by scientific meth- 
ods to check epidemics (not yet of mental 
fads, but of physical disease) and to pre- 
vent ravages of pestilences, but we still 
stand helpless before many diseases which 
cut down the young and the blooming 
all around us. We are yet very far from 
the point of saying that every disease is 
curable, except those whicii the subjects 
of them have incurred by ignorance which 









led to the destruction of a vital function. 
We do not expect a tree to live with its 
roots cut or its bark peeled off. We talk 
about the diseases incident to old age. 
There should be no such. They are prob- 
ably due to early ignorances and perver- 
sions. If the race had itself in hand, 
old age would have no diseases, only the 
weaknesses proper to a machine running 
down. And a good machine ought to run 
down harmoniously. How long man 
might live if all the conditions were what 
they might be we cannot guess, but it is 
evident that few people yet know how to 
live. And this single fact is a testimony 
to the very slow progress of the race. 

It seems to be assumed that the race 
has got its final shape—this assumption 
was before the bicycle came in—and 
physical proportion, and that any change 
hereafter will be a moral one. The sci- 
entists say that certain rudimentary or- 
gans have been got rid of, though many 
of them yet do not know what to do with 
a thing called the spleen. But I am not 
so sure that all this can be taken for 
granted. There are forces at work that 
may greatly modify the human race as it 
exists at present, improve it in strength, 
power, and adaptability to what is called 
its environment. Whocan say what the 
women are going to do? If they keep 
up their increase of physical and mental 
vigor and lose gradually the sense of de- 
pendence, who can calculate the effect of 
this invigoration upon the coming race ? 
If every coming individual starts with a 
better capital of physical strength and 
brain power (that is the word now) than 
his predecessor, it will need only a few 
hundred years to make radical changes 
in the race. The common interpretation 
of the phrase ‘‘ knowledge is power” was 
that it gave the possessor power over 
other people. If it comes to mean power 
to make himself a superior man, with a 
like effect upon coming generations, then 
real progress will begin. If that progress 
does not evolve any further structural 
change, it may well be that the frame of 
man will be a much sounder and more 
efficient organism, and capable of longer 
endurance in good working order, and of 
accomplishing much more in intellectual 
development and in the control of the 
forces of nature. There are already vi- 
sionaries who fancy that man will be as 
free in the air as he is now on the land 
and the sea, and who regard as a puny 
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being the creature who now is fast to the 
earth in comparison with the man to be, 
who will sail the air in freedom and make 
voyages perhaps into the limitless space. 
He is thinking even now that he ought to 
go anywhere that light and electricity go. 


II. 


But these are still dreams. Man is sub- 
ject to diseases and accidents which he has 
not wit enough to cure or prevent. Phys- 
ically his days are still few and full of 
trouble. He is perhaps getting on very 
well in the long-run, but, as we reckon 
time, his progress is very slow. And if 
this is true in regard to his command of 
himself and of the forces of nature, how 
is it about his moral condition? It is 
well known (to one person) that the 
writer of these pages is not a pessimist. 
Indeed, taking life as it is, he is daily sur- 
prised at the number of good, cheerful, 
helpful, unselfish people in this world— 
at the growth of charity and the spread 
of brotherly kindness under so many ad- 
verse circumstances. But an optimist must 
often get impatient at the way things go. 
It is almost ludicrous, for instance, to 
look over a world evidently intended for 
the best development of man, if not for his 
happiness, and see such a large propor- 
tion of the people organizing and arming 
and drilling for the express purpose of 
killing each other, on land and on sea, and 
fancying that they are making progress 
in civilization because they are constantly 
inventing superior machines for doing 
so, while all the rest of the people submit 
to heavy taxation to keep the killing con- 
tingent in trim for their work. And it is 
enough to make Olympus explode with 
laughter to hear the earthlings say they 
are doing this for the sake of peace! This 
may be all true, and it also may be true 
that war is necessary to preserve a manly 
spirit and bring out the sturdy virtues. 
But if it is true, the fact is a queer com- 
ment on the stage of civilization which 
man has attained. And this is not the 
worst feature of our civilization. It isstill 
more melancholy to see such a large pro- 
portion of the race simply engaged in a 
fight to get away each other's property. 
Men were always engaged in this strug- 
gle, and we call it increase in civilization 
because they use legal methods now more 
than they did in former ages. Still, it is 
admitted that the legal rights of all men 
are better secured now, and that this 
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struggle, though not less keen than for- 
merly, is more orderly. And then it can 
be justly claimed, at the close of this very 
exciting, disturbed, and bellicose year, 
that there are now more people on the 
earth who live by the golden rule than in 
any year before. There are more people 
who are willing to earn their living by 
honest labor of hand and brain, more 
who intend to pay their debts, more who 
intend not to incur obligations that they 
cannot meet, and there are a great many 
more who are in sincere sympathy with 
the penury and suffering and ignorance 
of this world, and are lavish in their gifts 
to relieve them. If you stop to think of 
it, there has been a great increase in 1896 
of the number of people who have made 
large gifts for schools, libraries, hospitals, 
and beneficent charities. It is becoming 
more and more the fashion for the well- 
to-do to make these gifts. A public ex- 
pectation exists in regard to this, so much 
so that surprise is expressed when a rich 
man or woman does nothing for the pub- 
lic benefit. These things are mitigations 
of the general situation. 


III. 


I am not saying that the race is not 
getting on, but merely commenting upon 
its slow progress. This is illustrated by 
comparing the condition of our great 
modern cities in regard to administration 
and to vice with the great cities of for- 
mer times. Improvement there is, in or- 
der and in health, if not in morals, but 
it needs a stout optimist to be satisfied 
with the spectacle. An illustration of 
the slowness of the race in adapting itself 
to the world which is the theatre of its 
development is found in Mr. Andrew D. 
White’s Warfare of Science and Theol- 
ogy, a work which has occupied the lib- 
eral, tolerant, and intelligent scholar for 
many years. It is wholly historical, and 
not at allcontroversialor theoretic. It does 
not profess to be a moral history of the 
race, but confines itself to the struggle 
science has had in opposition to dogma. 
Incidentally it speaks of the impediments 
science has encountered in its own field, 
from its own disciples and from the gen- 
eral ignorance of men, as, for instance, in 
the field of medicine; but the thesis is the 
narrow one of the opposition of dogmatic 
theology to the attempts to discover the 
truths of nature, to the great injury of 
both science and religion. This histor- 
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ical record, even in the feeble light of to- 
day, is almost incredible. If this spec- 
tacle of the slowness with which may 
has opened his eyes to the world in whic}, 
he lives were not so sad, it would be 
most amusing. The story related of 
any other planet, less developed than we 
think we are, would be received with 
merriment. But we cannot afford to 
laugh at our own superstitions, nor at 
the dogmatic contrivances which have so 
retarded our civilization, and so long 
have obscured our conception of the wis 
dom and greatness and fatherhood of the 
Creator of the universe, and of his imma 
nence in human affairs everywhere and 
with all men since man existed. These 
learned volumes, which carry on every 
page proofs of the record spread out, are 
written in an excellent spirit and temper, 
and with calm, good-natured fearlessness. 
It is not there urged that scientific men 
do not make mistakes, or are not often 
carried away by a spirit of controversy, 
or do not make claims in advance of 
proved facts, but that science should be 
absolutely free to pursue its investiga- 
tions after truth, regardless of any formu- 
lated opinions. And there is less and less 
fear that the discovery of the truth about 
the world we live in, about the once he- 
retical notion that the earth revolves 
about the sun, about the long geological 
periods, about the age of man on the 
planet, and about God’s continued en- 
lightenment of his creatures will harm 
anybody. Indeed, the increased well-be- 
ing of man during the last hundred years 
under the freedom of scientific investiga- 
tion is sufficient answer to any doubt. 

We must still think that the race is a 
pretty difficult one to do anything with, 
and that it slowly moves out of its bru- 
tality into spiritual conditions. Taking 
a horizontal parallax of its positions in 
the historic ages, we can see that it does 
move. So far as we can trace it back, it 
has not yet much changed its physical 
form or its mental capacity. But that 
it has got an enviable moral stature, or 
that it knows itself, or is yet adapted to a 
high life on this planet, no one can affirm. 
It is still in the freezing and thawing win- 
ter of its discontent. But because we be- 
lieve in divine purposes, we believe it will 
have a spring, a summer, a ripening au- 
tumn, and that when the December of the 
planet comes it will be a consummation 
of rest and peace. 
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A Chafing-Dish Party 


“of 
John Kendrick Bangs 


CHARACTERS: 

Mn. Ronert Yarvsiey, an expert amateur cook 

Me. Joun Bantow, an expert quyer. 

Me. Tuappeus Peekins, a@ householder 

Mes. Tuappius Prerkens, his wife 

Mr. Evwarp Brapwey, another gvyer. 

Mes. Epwanrp Braptey, a peace-maker. 

Jenni, the house maid. 
The scene is laid in the drawing room of the Perkins 
It is nearing eight o'clock of a mid- 
December A plain kitchen table has 
been placed in the centre of the room. It is cov 
ered with a cloth, and has upon it a half - dozen 
tumblers and a large spoon, The curtain rising 
discovers Mrs. Perkins looking out of the window. 
Mrs. Perkins (turning ‘o table). Oh dear! every- 
to go wrong to-day. 


re side nce, 
evening. 


thing has seemed possessec 
The idea of having a chafing-dish party in a parlor 
is the most absurd thing! I don’t see why deco- 
rators can’t keep their words and finish up their 
work on time. I'd never have thought of asking 
the club here to-night if Mr. Wilbur hadn’t promised 
me faithfully to have the dining-room finished last 
Tuesday, and now it’s next Wednesday—or rather 
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the Wednesday after 
is entireiv upset and only 
top of it all, Thaddeus isn’t home, I ought to have 
bought that chafing-dish myself. It’s awful for a 
man to get caught in the shopping district in these 
Christmas days. I’m afraid he'll be a dreadful 
woman-hater when he gets here. (She pauses, and 
walks to window again.) I do wonder where he is; 
he promised faithfully to come home early, and to 
bring the chafing-dish with him.... If he doesn’t 
get here with it I don’t know what on earth I'll do 
—with all these people coming, and no chafing-dish 
in the house, and nothing else prepared for them. 
It’s just too bad. I don’t believe Mrs. Job ever 
had her patience tried half as much as I have to 
dav. (The Front door is heard ope ning and shutting. 
Mrs. Perkins turns delightedly and hastens toward 
door.) Vm in here, Teddy dear—in the parlor. 
Enter Perkins, hat and coat on, collar up. He car- 
reves a chafing-dish stand under his arm, the hot- 


last Tuesday—and the place 
half finished, And on 


water pan and cover in one hand, and the upp r 
pan in the other. 


Perkins (sinking into arm-chair, apparently ex- 
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hausted), Well—Bess—I’m home at last—and— 
and there are still signs of life— 

Mrs. Perkins (with a sigh of relief). But how late 
you are, Teddy! 

Perkins, Late? Well, my dear Bess, you’re in 
luck to have here at all, This confounded 
portable kitchen you sent me after is harder to get 
home than driving pigs to market. Particularly in 
these so-called holiday days, with women by the 
billion on the street. Really they’re so thick, if it 
wasn't for tripping on their sleeves, you could walk 
on their shoulders, And why they call these fear- 
ful times the holidays I don’t know, for I've never 
had to work so hard in my life! 

Mrs. Perkins. 1 don’t see— 

Perkins. Of course you don’t, my dear. You 
couldn’t see even if 1 explained it with a working 
diagram to make it clear. It surpasses the imagina- 
tion. Ah—Jove, in tired fighting my way through 
shoppers, and squalling though happy babies, and 
toy -fakirs, with this— this — thing impeding my 
every step! Did vou ever see a potato-race, Bess? 

Mrs. Perkins. No—but— 

erkins, Well, you ought to; it’s the greatest 
thing in the world—to look at. In a potato-race 
you have to run about a hundred yards, stooping 
over to pick up a potato every two or three feet, 
and the man who gets across the line with the most 
potatoes first wins, It’s more like trying to gta 
chafing-dish home than anything I know,  (/tixes 
and removes his coat.) The man who sold me this 
barbarie contrivance tied it up with zephyr, I im- 
agine, and considerately put one of those wooden 
bundle-handles on it, so that I wouldn’t be bothered 
carrying it. Very good of him, that! ‘“ Awkward 
things to carry, these shaving-dishes,” said he—and 
he was right. He must have suffered himself. I 
hadn’t gone a block before the zephyr broke. 

Mrs. Perkins. Thaddeus! 

Perkins. Solemn truth, my dear, The wooden 
bundle - handle was willing, but the zephyr was 
weak—and then you should have seen that street 
covered with zine. Hot-water pan rolled up street ; 
top pan fell into gutter; stand landed on sidewalk ; 
lamp flew into the basket of a tinsel - snow fakir 
and got tangled up in two dollars’ worth of that in- 
teresting stuff, which of course I had to buy; the 
snuffer disappeared wholly, and the cover gave 
beautiful imitations of a hoople going into business 
on its own hook, I'd never have caught it if it 
hadn’t been for an automatic tin alligator that got 
in its way, which I likewise had to buy of the poor 
ragged devil that was trying to sell it. Here it is. 
( Takes it out of his pocket.) It will please the boy, 
anyhow. But what made me so eternally mad was 
that even the policeman thought I'd dropped the 
dish for fun, and grinned, and a million shoppers 
stopped shopping to smile sympathetically. If 
there’d been a lobster Newburg in that chafing- 
dish I'd have rammed it down that bobbie’s throat, 
even if I had to hang for it. As it was, I had diffi- 
culty in keeping from sicking my tin alligator at 
him. 

Mrs. Perkins (with a laugh). Poor Thaddeus ! 

Perkins. Yes—that’s it. Poor Thaddeus! and 
with the poor Thaddeus you throw in a ha! ha!— 
an unfeeling ha! ha! Bess, I’m surprised at vou. 
Even you seem to think it’s funny; but you weuldn’t 
have thought so if you’d been compelled, as I was, 
to go about gathering the myriad portions of that 
scattered utensil, with a constantly growing crowd 
of small boys and other human hyenas, with laughs 
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like thunder-claps, watching 
glee. 

Mrs, Perkins. I'm sorry, dearest, 
have had it sent. 

erkins. Sent? A chafing-dish sent? Particula 
these days, holidays—hollow days, I call’em, Se: 
by what—a platoon of police to keep it in ord: 
I believe it would require the united efforts of t 
whole National Guard to manage a machin 
lacking in conscience or cohesion as a chafing-disl) 
If ever I have to choose between bringing one of 
these things home again and becoming a prix 
fighter, give me the ring! And that wasn’t thy 
worst of it. When I got on the L with it the ea 
was jammed with savages bearing bundles, and oi 
of those women who are always in a hurry to get 
off rushed past me and knocked my amateur bur 
dle to smithereens a second time, and I had to grope 
around under the feet of about ten thousand peo 
ple to corral the pigs—I should say the pans and 
lamps—again. I was half inclined to let the whole 
thing slide. The wrapping-paper was burst beyond 
hope of redemption, the zephyr flew off into space, 
and that-is why you see me coming home Jooking 
like a knight of old, covered with armor. ~For zinc, 
Don Quixote was not in it with me. Here’s the 
lamp. (Takes it out of his coat pocket.) Vl \et 
you extricate it from the tinsel snow. The snuffer, 
as I said, is gone, and if there’s anything else miss 
ing you'll probably find it somewhere in New York, 
between Fourteenth Street and here. Only, if vou 
wish to live, don’t venture out after it until this 
season of peace on earth and good-will to men is 
over. 

Mrs. Perkins, All right, Teddy.” It appears to be 
all here except the snuffer, and I guess we can get 
along without that. Snuffers aren’t of the 
importanee, 

Perkins. Ought to. 
out, we can use the fire-extinguisher, By-the-way, 
I want two of those fire-grenades in the room, in 
ease of accident, If Bob Yardsley’s going to have 
charge of the obsequies, we may need ’em., He's a 
trifle careless sometimes. The way he drops lighted 
cigarettes about in amateur theatricals is a caution. 

Mrs. Perkins. Very well, Teddy. I'll have Jen 
nie bring them in. (Rings bell.) Now go out and 
get your dinner and dress; they'll be here in a very 
few minutes. I’m sorry, but your dinner is waiting 
for you in the laundry. The dining-room won't be 
done until Saturday, thanks to Mr. Wilbur's delays. 

Perkins. Don’t want any dinner. Had a very 
late luncheon. Besides, 1 want to save up for that 
(pointing to dish). I meant to have doubled my 
life-insurance beforehand, but I’ve spent all my 
spare time getting that tin-plate industry home, 

Enter Jennie. 

Jennie, Did you ring, ma’am ? 

Mrs, Perkins. Yes, Jennie. Bring two of those 
tire-grenades in here, and put them on the mantel 
piece. Bring some plates, and tell Mary to make 
sixteen pieces of toast. We'll want knives and 
forks and napkins too. 

Perkins (aside, gathering up his coat). Likewise a 
physician, two undertakers, aid a coroner. I'm 
likely to need ’em all. [ Exit Perkins. 

Mrs, Perkins. A little mustard and— (Calling 
through door.) Thaddeus! 

Perkins (from a distance). Well? 

Mrs, Perkins, What goes with Welsh rabbits— 
beer ? 

Perkins, 1 don’t know. 


the operation w 


You ought + 


least 


If we can’t blow the lamp 


Ipecac, I guess. Look 
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a’am. 
Vrs. Perkins 
Very well, then, 
Jennie; that’s what 


| thought. You 
may bring some 
beer and— 

Jennie. Yes, 
ma’am. How many 
bottles — a case, 
ma’am ? 

Mrs. Perkins. A 


ease, Jennie? Dear 
me, no. The receipt 
ealls for one for the 
dish, and I think 
we'd better have 
one apiece for the 
men; that’s five al 
together. 

Jennie. 
served 


I’ve al 
two 
apiece for the men, 
ma'am, if vou’ll ex- 
cuse my telling you. 
Mrs. Perkins (se 
Well, that 
is too much. One 
apiece will do. 
Jennie Very well, 


wavs 





VEVELY je 


ma'am. ( Aside.) 
I'm glad Dve got 


twenty-four on the 
ice, Just the same. 
{ Exit. 
Mrs. Perkins 
(turning her atten- 
tion to the scattered 
seclions of the chaf- 
ing-dish). Now let me see if it really is all here. 
(Gathers them together.) ! Its a 






Poor Thaddeus ! 
shame to make him carry home a thing like this— 
all legs and handles, 
Enter Jennie with the fire- grenades, 
them on the mantel. 
Jennie, I think you’re very wise to have them, 
ma’am. Last place I was in a gentleman he set 
fire to a lady’s gown, cookin’ a pancake, and if 
he hadn’t poured one of them on the poor dear 
thing— 
Mrs. Perkins. Bring some alcohel too, Jennie, for 
the lamp. 
Jennie. Yes, ma'am, She'd ha’ burnt to death. 
| Exit. The front-door bell rings 
Mrs. Perkins. Dear me! can it be time already ? 
[A pause, during which Mrs, Perkins rearranges 
the table. 
Enter Jennie, followed by Yardsley and Barlow. 
Jennie. Two gentlemen, ma’am, | Exit Jennie. 
Mrs. Perkins. Good-evening. How do you do? 
We are all ready, you see, except that the dining- 
room is given over to the painters. Thaddeus will 
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‘* you’RE IN LUCK TO HAVE ME HERE AT ALL.” 


be down in a minute. He was—ah—he was kept 
down very late to-night on business. 

Yardsley. It’s nice to be here, Mrs. Perkins. 
mustn't let Thaddeus work too hard, 
himself out, 
hard, 


You 
He’ll wear 
He has a tendency to work too 


Barlow (with a bow), I echo those sentiments, 
Mrs. Perkins. I see you are busy with this engine 
of death (pointing to the chafing-dish, by this time 
set up on the table). A chating-dish is a terrible 
thing in the hands of one who— 

Mrs. Perkins (laughing), 1 faney that in Mr. 
Yardsley’s hands it will not prove to be too danger 
ous. 

Barlow, Oli no, indeed, In Yardsley’s hands it’s 
all right ; but taken internally— 

Yardsley. Oh, pshaw, Jack! I was brought up on 
a chafing-dish, 

Barlow, That’s just it—I-wasn’t. The New-Eng 
lander can eat pie for breakfast and it does him 
good, because he’s used to it. I couldn’t do it with- 
out losing my digestion, because I'm not used to it. 
That's why I say— 
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Enter Perkins. 

Perkins. Hello, boys! Howdy ? 
again. 

Yardsley. Really ? 

Perkins, Yes—really. You may not believe it, 
but I've always said I wanted to die surrounded 
by my best friends. Jack, how are you? And 
you too, Bob? How goes the world ? 

Barlow. Don’t ask 80 many questions, Ted. The 
world goes round, as usual. It isn’t going to change 
because Yardsley takes up cooking. As for me, I’m 
in perfect health. Been training—for this, 

| Points to chafing-dish, 

Yardsley. Oh, come off that, Jack. I'm a profes- 
sional cook, my dear boy. (Zurns to chafing-dish 
and inspects it.) Been at this sort of thing for a 
decade, and haven't killed my man yet. 

Barlow. But I haven’t seen vour references, Bob, 
and that’s important, as Mrs. Perkins knows 

Mrs. Perkins, Oh, not so very, The way refer- 
ences are written poWadays they don’t cut any— 
ah— 

Perkins. Ice? 

Mrs. Perkins (severely). —figure! They don’t cut 
any figure at all. My last ceok was recommended 
as being magnificent, and she was. She couldn’t 
cook, but her manner was regal, and her dress abso- 
lutely overpowering. 

Perkins. Well, just the same, I'd like to know, 
Bridget Yardsley, if you are sober and industrious. 
And what wages do you expect? How many nights 
off a day, and how many cousins had you on the 
police force at the census before the investigation ? 

Yardsley (ignoring Perkins and Barlow). This 
dish looks as if it had seen service, Mrs. Perkins. 
[ almost hesitate to try a chafing-dish that has been 
so long in the family. It indicates— 

Perkins (aside). Seen service! Well, I guess! 
Long in the family! He little wots those dents 
came from contact with the sidewalk this very 
afternoon. e 

Yardsley. —and that you are not at all strangers 
to the—er—art of— [ Bell rings. 

Mrs. Perkins. Good! hére come the others. Now 
we can begin. 

[Jennie ushers Mr. and Mrs. Bradley into the 
room. The customary salutations are ex- 
changed, and the wraps and coats of the 
newly arrived ones removed. 

Barlow (shaking hands with Bradley), Made your 
will, old man ? 

Bradley. Yes, just before I left home. By-the- 
way, Yardsley, my coachman’s waiting outside 
How long will it take you to get this rabbit into a 
proper state of resistance ? 

Barlow. 1 ordered my ambulance at 10.30. 

Yardsley (dryly). Better go now, if you’re so 
deucedly timid. 

Perkins. Ol, no. 


Glad to see you 


I think Mrs. Perkins is going 
to have a supper after we've eaten the rabbit— 
aren't you, Bess ? 


Mrs. Perkins. Why Thaddeus ! 


Of course not. 
Mrs. Bradley.’ Mr. Yavdsley’s rabbit will be 
enough, I’ve no doubt. 

Barlow. Of course. Perkins, what can you be 
thinking of? Billie Wilkins tried one of Yardsley’s 
clam sautés once at the club, and hasn’t had to eat 
anything since. That was two years ago. 

Bradley. Great idea that. How one could econ- 
omize! We'll stay and eat that rabbit, and what 
we save from never eating again we'll divide with 
Yardsley. Eh? 
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Yardsleu. 1f we can have the cheese now, M 
Perkins, I'll begin. The only way to keep this f 
becoming a repartee party is for me to fulfil 
mission. 

Mrs. Perkins. Certainly. Thaddeus, will 
bring the cheese? It’s in the pantry, on the dix 
er. It’s all ready to put in. 

Perkins. Ym off. Glad to go, too. Nothing | 
exercise when you're contemplating a home-made 
rabbit. [ i: 

Bradley (calling after him). Dow’t eat it all o 
the way back, Thad. 

Perkins (from without). No fear. 
are worse than cooked ones. 

Yardsley. How is it cut, Mrs. Perkins ? 

Mrs. Perkins. In small dice, just as the cooker 
book says, 

Mrs. Bradley. 1 dowt think that’s the best wa 
We always cut ours in slithers. 
more rapidly when cut in slithers. 

Yardsley. In what? Tm not familiar with the 
term, Mrs. Bradley. 

Mrs. Bradley. Slithers—don’t you know what a 
slither is? Like a shaving. 

Yardsley. Oh—ah! Yes—I know. They are 
good. Don’t make much difference, though. 
people grate it. 

Mrs, Perkins, 1 wonder what is the matter with 
Thaddeus? JI faney he can’t find the cheese. I’l| 
have to go get it myself, [ Exit 

Barlow. He’s probably stopped to throw the dice 
Thaddeus always was fond of a quiet little gamble 
Enter Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, the latter with a dish of 

cheese wn her hand. 

erkins, I didn’t know that was it, my dear. I 
was looking for a pineapple. 

Bradley. Intelligent man! Sent for a cheese and 
looks for a pineapple! It’s a wonder to me yo 
didn’t go into the dining-room and bring in some o! 
Wilbur’s putty. 

Barlow. 1 wonder low putty compares with a 
golden buck for digestibility ? 

Yardsley (scornfully). That’s an interesting point. 
Suppose you eat a pound of putty and tell us about it 

Enter Jennie with butter and beer. 

Barlow. Ah! that looks like business, 
Bradley, can’t I help you to a pat of butter? 

Yardsley. Now for the hot water. 

Bradley. Do we drink the hot water first, or af- 
terwards ? 

Jennie. Vll bring it right away. [ Exit. 

Yardsley. Give me a match, Perkins, will you ? 
(Perkins hands him his match-box.) Thanks. 
(Strikes match. All gather round. Yardsley en 
deavors to light lamp, It will not light.) Humph! 
—doesn’t seem to work, 

Bradley. Why is the lamp like a tramp? B 
cause it won’t work. Next. 

Barlow. Doesn’t seem to have any wick. 

Yardsley. Doesn’t need any — alcohol - lamp. 
Don’t you know anything, Jack ? 

Mrs. Perkins. Oh, I declare--I forgot to fill it 
Teddy, will you,take it up stairs and fill it, please ? 
The alcohol is on the shelf in my medicine-closet 
Small white bottle. I told Jennie to get the «| 
cohol, but she has apparently forgotten it. I'd 
send her again, only she is getting the hot water. 

Perkins, Certainly, my dear. More exercise 
I'll be fit as a fiddle. Small white bottle on shel! 

[ Takes lamp. Exit 

Bradley. What beer is this? (Picks up botil: 

and inspects label.) Munich — good enough, first 
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—-straight, Little dark for a rabbit, if vou want 
wr, but still— | Puts bottle on mantel-piece, 
Mrs. Bradley, Doesn't tone in with the cheese 

y well, does it ? 

Barlow. No; it’s rather dark—like the prospect 
efore us. Still, ’ve seen worse combinations ina 
Worth gown, (Catches sight of fire - grenade.) 
What's this, Mrs. Perkins? Rhine wine ? 

Mrs. Perkins (laughing), No. Thaddeus thought 

was safer to have the fire-grenade at hand, in 
ise Mr. Yardsley upset the lamp. He’s very timid 

yout fire. Ever since that false alarm off in the 
country, when the volunteers destroyed our parlor 
floor, he’s had a horror of firemen. 

Yardsley (dryly). It’s always well to take pre- 
iutions—though I’ve never upset a lamp yet; but 
t's just possible I'll do it to-night. It is the un- 
expected that always happens at chafing-dish par- 
ties. 

[ Barlow picks up fire-gre nade, holds it up to 
light, and then lays it down on table, along- 
side of chafing-dish. 

Barlow, Better have it handy, If your rabbit 
tries to run away, Yardsley, throw the bottle at him. 
Enter Perkins with lamp. 

Perkins. There you are; she’s brimful. 

Yardsley. Good enough. 

[ All gather about table again. Jennie enters 
with the hot-water pan. The butter and 
cheese are heaped in the chafing - dish, and 
Yardsley again attempts to light the lamp, 
but in vain. 

Yardsley. There’s something wrong yet. ( Strikes 
a third match.) Where did you fill this, Thaddeus 
—from the water-spont ? 

Perkins. Nope—out of small white bottle — off 
shelf—medicine-closet. Had to pick it out in dark, 
but I got there just the same. 

[Mrs. Perkins removes lamp and inspects it, 
Puts it to her nose and sniffs. 

Mrs, Perkins. Why Teddy, ow stupid of you! 
You've filled it with rose-water. Jennie, take this 
and fill it with alcohol. [ Exit Jennie. 

Yardsley (impatient/y). You are a dandy, Perkins. 
I'd like to have you for a professional nurse if I’m 
ever seriously ill, You've a genius for picking out 
bottles. 

Bradley, Almost intelligent enough for a profes- 
sional cook, I should say. Takes such interest in 
his work—regular ten-thousand-dollar chef. 

Perkins. Well, I followed instructions. Bess 
said small white bottle — shelf—medicine - closet. 
That’s what I did. You never seem to like any- 
thing I do, so what’s the use of seeking after per- 
fection? I never pretended to be an accomplished 
scullery-maid, anyhow, 

Mrs. Bradley. Fdward needn’t talk, Mr. Perkins. 
He is always doing things that are quite as bad, so 
you needn’t mind what he says. Why, only the 
other night he tried to make me a hot Scotch, to 
drive away my cold, with witeh-hazel. 

Yardsley. It’s a good thing for both you men 
you're married and have somebody to look after 
you. If you were lone lorn bachelors like me, they'd 
have to put you in an orphan asylum. 

Perkins (winking at Bradley). You weren’t any 
wiser than we are when you were our age, were 
you, Bob? 

Yardsley (with a laugh). No, but I »7// be. 

Enter Jennie with lamp. Yardsley lights it suecess- 
Sulla. 


All. Ah! Now we're off. 
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Yardsley. Perkins, open the beer, will you, while 
I stir? 

Perkins ( feeling in his pockets Jor corkscrew) I 
wonder where my corkscrew is ? 

Bradley. You probably put it in the plate on Sun- 
day, in one of your fits of absent-mindedness 

Perkins. lt’s more likely Bess has used it for a 
hat-pin. Anyhow, it’s gone. Confound it, I— 

Barlow. Here’s mine, Thad, 

[Barlow takes knife with corkscrew attachinent 
trom his pocket. 

Perkins. Ah! thanks. The ever-ready universal 
Barlow. You don’t happen to have a nutmeg- 
grater and grindstone with you too, do you ? 

[Perkins takes corkscrew and absently removes 
cork Jrom Sire grenade, which he hands to 
Yardsley, putting corkscrew on table, whence 
it falls to floor. Yardsley is about to pour 
the contents of the gre nade into the dish 

Mrs. Perkins (excitedly). Oh deav no!—no! Mr. 
Yardsley—that isn’t the beer; it’s the fire-extin- 
guisher! Don’t! 

Yardsley (looking at bottle). Well, of all the idi- 
otic 

erkins. Jove! I must have made a mistake. 

Yardsley (dropping spoon). Yes—and a nice mis- 
take it would have been! Do you know what would 
have happened, Thaddeus Perkins, if I had gone on 
and made this rabbit with that stuff ? 

Barlow. His wife would have become a rich 
widow, I almost wish he had gone on, because 
I'm getting tired of single -blessedness, and Mrs. 
Perkins is— 

Yardsiey. It would have killed every mother’s 
son of us. 

Bradley. What of it? We've all got to die some 
day, and why not now? Sudden death is better 
than the lingering agony induced bya Welsh rabbit, 
and while I wouldn’t willingly drink the contents 
of that fire- grenade, even at the club on Sun- 
day, I— 

Mrs. Bradley. Edward! 

Bradley. Yes, dear? 

Mrs. Bradley. Don't be flippant. When you die, 
you die at home. It isn’t good form to impose on 
your friends— 

Bradley. Yes, it is—it’s perfectly de rigger. If your 
friends invite you to join them in a progressive-sui- 
cide party, you owe it to them to fall in entirely 
with their ideas, 

Barlow. Well, if one has livea — wicked life, the 
contents of a fire-grenade might help in the future 
world— 

Yardsley (with a glance at the steaming chafing- 
dish). Tiunderation! I’ve neglected the stirring. 
Perkins, if this rabbit is a failure, it’s all your fault. 
( Begins to stir rapidly.) You fairly rattled me with 
your fire-grenade, 

Perkins. Well, 1 move we fail right off and save 
our lives—make an assignment in favor of a cold 
chicken—eh? We've got one downstairs—that is, 
we had one a week ago. I’m not going to partake 
of an indigestible prepared by a cook who admits 
he’s rattled. 

Yardsley (inspecting the cheese and butter care- 
fully). Ws all right. Now hurry up with the 
beer. 

Enter Jennie with plates. She places them on table. 
Grit. 

Barlow. Let me take charge. Perkins is rattled. 
(Takes up bottle of beer.) Give me the corkscrew, 
Thad. 
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Yardsley. And hurry up about it, too; it’s just 
ripe now, and we haven't a second to spare. 

Perkins. What the deuce did I do with it ? 
in his pockets.) Didu't I give it to you, Jack ? 

Barlow. No, didn’t, and you know you 
didn’t. You never return anything except rep- 
artee and in nine cases out of ten to people who 
don’t want it. 

Mrs. Bradley (looking about the room). You must 
have laid it down somewhere. 

Perkins (going through his pockets again). I 
thought sure I gave it to Jack. You haven’t it, 
have you, Brad ? 

Bradley. Don’t try to work your carelessness off 
on me. I haven’t seen the thing since you tried to 
poison us. Nice treatment from one’s host! 

Yardsley (in despair). Oh—hur—ry—up ! The 
whole thing will spoil. Break the top off. 

Bradley. That’s it—break it off, Teddy. Knock 
it against the piano, or the fireplace—only get it 
open. 

Perkins, Not if I know it. You don’t know this 
beer. It goes off like a torpedo anyhow, even if 
you pull the cork. 

Yardsley. Well, do something—only get me the 
beer. 

Mrs. Perkins. Here it is (catching sight of cork- 
screw on the floor, picks it up)—here, Teddy. Now 
do be quick! 

Perkins. Vm hustling, my dear; but you must 
remember that I never posed as an electric man. | 
don’t do things with lightninglike rapidity. Ive 
got a streak of messenger-boy in me, and I’m de- 
liberate. Make haste slowly is— 

Yardsley (interrupting). No—you can’t be stam- 
peded, that’s evident. You're never asked to do 
anything that vou don’t strike. 

Perkins (indignantly). Strike? (Putting down 
bottle.) Strike? I like that! See here, Bob—I 
know I’m host, and I want to be polite to my 
guests, but— 

Yardsley. Oh, go on, old man, and open the bot- 
tle. I didn’t mean anything. 

Mrs. Perkins. Of course he didn’t, Thaddeus. 

Perkins. Well, l—it seems to me that every sin- 
gle time— 

Yardsley. For the love of this rabbit, Perkins, 
open that bottle. 

Perkins ( picking up bottle again, screwing the 
cork). All right. But (pausing) I don’t want you 
to think I’m an idiot, or quarrelsome, Yardsley, be- 
cause I’m not. 

Barlow. Nobody does, Teddy. Nobody does, 
We all know you. You aren’t even irritable. 
You’re a splendid, genial fellow, but— 

Perkins. 1 hate to quarrel, Bob, but I don’t like— 

Yardsley (with a mournful, pleading, rising inflec- 
tion). Open the beer, will you? I don’t want this 
thing to turn into a sole-leather trunk, I’m trying 
to make you something to eat. 

erkins, Certainly. (Pulls cork half-way and 
pauses.) But I’m trying to make you understand 
that I’m a victim of cireumstances — not design. 
I’m just as anxious to be useful as you are, but un- 
fortunately things sometimes go wrong, and gen- 
erally when I am concerned. I— 

Bradley. Oh, go on, Perk ; pull the cork. You're 
the nicest fellow in the world. We all love you 
more than we do anybody else—so pull the cork. 
We believe in you. We know you haven’t a mean 
bone in your body—so pull the cork and give 
Yardsley the beer. 


( Feels 


you 
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Perkins (pulling the cork). All right. 
Bob, pour it in, and accept my blessing. 
Yardsley (with a sigh of relief, 
portion of the beer). Ah! Now we've got it go 
all right, I guess. Came pretty near being too la 
but I guess, with a little close attention, it will be : 
right. Now fora little pepper. You'll excuse me, 
Mrs, Perkins, if I remove the top of the pepper-pot 
It is difficult to stir and shake at the same tim« 
(Puts in pepper and stirs.) This is—almost as 
good exercise as—bicycling. Keeps the muscles of 
the arm right up in G. Just try the—rotary mo 
tion of this combination for a minute, will you, Ba: 
low ? : 
Barlow. Certainly. 
[ Takes spoon and begins to stir, As he does so 
he upsets the pepper-pot on the table. 


The 


as he pours in 


Stoops 


and blows particles away, and in so doing 


unconsciously blows out the lamp. Resume g 
stirring, but reverses direction. 

Mrs. Perkins. Here—oh—Mr, Barlow! 
way; the other way, You'll roil it all up. 

Perkins. And there’s no more dangerous wild 
beast in digestive zoology than a roiled Welsh rabbit 

Bradley, 1 should think you'd have known that, 
Jack. The idea of a man who’s had the free and 
easy bachelor life that vou have, not knowing that 
there is no worse culinary crime than to stir melted 
cheese the wrong way! 

Yardsley. Exactly; it’s like rubbing a cat’s fur 
the wrong way. Rabbits are of the feline tribe— 

Barlow. I don’t think this one is, Its resistance 
reminds me of the elephantine tribe. I’m not stir- 
ring the blooming thing—I’m revolving it. It seems 
to have lost its liquidity. It’s ossifying, Bob. 

Yardsley, What on earth has happened? (Jn- 
spects the rarebit. Then looks underneath at lamp.) 
Why, you clumsy idiot, you've blown out the lamp! 
Give me that spoon and go hide yourself, Jack Buar- 
low. Oh, of all the awkward— (Lights lamp 
again.) If this is spoiled, it’s all your fault, 

Perkins. Ah—you don’t know what a load that 
takes off my mind. It was all my fault a minute 
ago, 

Mrs. Perkins (anxiously). Is it ruined, Mr, Yards- 
ley ? 

Yardsley, Cau’t say yet—it’s beginning to melt 
again. Possibly we cam save it, but I have my 
doubts. A Welsh rarebit is like a jealous woman, 
It doesn’t pay to neglect her a minute, if you don’t 
want her to disagree with you afterwards. Yes— 
it’s softening. 

Barlow. \t would be a stony-hearted rabbit that 
wouldn’t yield to you, Bob. 

Mrs. Bradley (with a glance into the dish). Oh—I 
think it "Il be all right—it looks fine. It’s a pic- 
ture— 

Bradley. Exactly—like an impressionist sunset. 
Ought to frame it, Bob. 

Barlow. Rather wiry, though, isn’t it, Bob? 
You don’t want it too muscular, 

Yardsley. Well, it won’t be. 

[Mrs. Bradley sits at piano and plays. 

Barlow. Good idea—music hath charms to soothe 
the savage beast. Play the Intermezzo, Mrs. Brad- 
ley, will you? Nothing could be stringy after that, 
not even a rabbit. 

| Mrs. Bradley begins. All but Yardsley gather 
about the piano, Yardsley continues to stir. 

Perkins. That’s a great opera, that Cavalleria. 

Barlow. Best going, | think. (Sings.) Ta-tum- 
ti-tum— 


Not that 
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Perkins. Who was it sang Taradiddle, Bess, the 
iv we heard it? 

Yurdsley (with a chuckle), Sang what ? 

Vis. Perkins. Turiddu, Thaddeus, Turiddu, not 
laradiddle. It was Cremonini we heard. 
»rkins. Well, whoever he was, he was immense 
Once in Lucia 

i once as Taradiddoo, and you never saw such a 
lifference in your life. He looked as if they'd 
led him off a Christmas tree in Lucia, but as 


We heard him twice that afternoon, 


Ta-vara— 

Bradley. Boom de-avy ? 

Yardsle y. All ready for the toast 

; ; | Blows out lamp 

Mrs. Bradley. Remember this, Bess, as Maurel 
sang it? [ Plays the Toreador song, 

Perkins We didn’t care for Maurel’s singing, did 
we, Bess? 

Mrs. Perkins. Well—no—he flatted the day we 
heard him, but 

Barlow. He's just a little too much given to pos 
ng, too, 1 think 
“Bradley, 1 was afraid he was going to swallow 


THE 








Calvé the night I was there. 
opened his mouth, allowing for perspective and all 
that, it seemed to me as if he could have gulped 
down any ordinary bull without blinking 

Yardsley. Hurry up that toast, Perkins. Per- 


Why, really, when he 


kins! Toast!! 

erkins. What toast ? 
Yardsley, 

Yardsley. Oh, let’s have the toast, and stop your 
nonsense, 


We're not singing toasts, 


Perkins. Well, if you must have it, here goes, 
My voice isn’t in condition, but anything to oblige: 
*Here’s to the maiden of bashful sixteen; 

Here’s to the maid—” 

Yardsley. Oh, tut! 
the toast ? 

Mrs, Perkins. Vm looking for it, Mr. Yardsley. 1 
wonder where Jennie put it? Did she bring it in, 
Thaddeus ? 

Perkins. 1 haven’t seen any toast since break- 
fast, my dear, All search for the toast. 

Barlow (looking under sofa). We'll have to put a 
personal in the papers to-morrow: “ Toast, return at 
once and all will be forgiven.” Signed, “ Rabbit.” 


Mrs. Perkins, can we have 
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Yardsley (in despair). All right, joke away; but 
the next time I make a rabbit for you-— 
Mrs. Perkins. Vm awfully sorry, Mr. Yardsley, 
but I was sure Jennie brought it in [Rings bell. 
Mrs. Bradley. I haven't seen any, Bess, In 
fact, I meant to have spoken about it five minutes 
ago, when Mr. Barlow’s putting out the lamp drove 
it out of my head. 
Enter Jennie 
Jennie. Did vou ring, ma’am ? 
Mrs Perkins. Yes, Jennie. 
toast? 
Jennie (distressed). Yes, ma’am—that is, ma’am— 
no,ma’am, I told Ellen to make it, ma’am, but— 
Yardsley (with a groan) But! 
| Mutters angrily to himself. 
Mrs. Perkins. But what, Jennie ? 
Jennie (tearfully) She said there wasn’t no bread 
in the house, and I forgot to tell you, ma’am; but 
(Hopefully.) Shall I get 


Did you bring the 


there’s a chocolate cake. 
the cake ? 
Yardsley (irritated, aside). Chocolate cake? She's 


a venius, she is. 


Perkins. 1 think I'd prefer to take my rabbit on 
trust, 

Barlow. Me too. I like cheese, and I like choco- 
late cake, but the two together is what bothers me, 
as the man said when he met his two best girls at 
the same dance. 

Mrs. Bradley. t's too bad, Bessie dear, but— 

Mrs. Perkins (mortified ). Never mind the cake, 
Jennie. You may go. 

Perkins. Ob, 1 say, Bess—let’s have the cake. 
We can shut our eves and pretend we're eating 
Yardsley’s rabbit. I’m hungry as a bear, anyhow. 
Bring the cake, Jennie. 

Jennie. Yes, sir. [ Exit, 

Yardsley (trying to be cheerful). Exactly, Mrs. 
Perkins, and no doubt it will be pleasanter eating 
than this. But excuse me, Teddy ; this isn’t my rab 
bit. It’s your rabbit. You own the dish and the 
cheese and the house. It isn’t any of it mine, I 
won't even be a brother to it. I was only trying to 
coax it out of its lair in your behalf. 

Mrs. Perkins. Well, 'm sure, Mr. Yardsley, I 
hardly know what to say. After all your trouble— 

Yardsley. Oh, don’t mention it, Mrs. Perkins; we 
still have the beer and the fire-extinguishers and 
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166 HARPER'S 
the chocoiate cake—and, after all, what is a chafing- 
dish party for? 

Perkins, That’s the spirit. Hurrah for Bob! 
If he can’t give us a rabbit, he can give us a riddle, 
and I always did like riddles. Mr. Bones asks us, 
Professor Tambo, what is a chafing-dish party for? 
I am sure, Brudder Bones, 1 do not know what a 
chafing-dish party is for. What is a chafing-dish 
party for? 

Yardsley (scorn fully). You make me tired, Per- 
kins 

Barlow (inspecting remains of rabbit). How beau- 
tiful in death it lies! 

Bradley (addressing Perkins). Mr. Chairman, I 
move you that a be extended to 
Professor Yardsley for this interesting experiment 
in the production of armor - plate for the new 
cruisers. 

Mrs. Bradley. Edward, you ought to be ashamed 
of vourself, 


Barlow. 


vote of thanks 


I second the motion, with the amend- 
ment that at our next meeting the Professor be in- 
vited te enlighten us upon the point as to whether 
the most recent projectiles can penetrate substances 
of this nature, 

Perkins. All in aye; contrary- 
minded, no. The earried. Yardsley, 
have a glass of beer and some chocolate cake, will 
you? 

Mrs. Perkins. Yes, do. Let's all sit down 
and enjoy what there is, anyhow, 

Enter Jennie with the chocolate cake. Barlow and 
Yardsley open the remaining bottles. 

Yardsley, We can still enjoy life—only that was 
a splendid rabbit up to a certain point, and it is a 
pity it should go to waste. 

Perkins (pouring out a glass of beer), Gh, we 
ean attend to that, Bob, We won't waste that—not 
we 


favor will 
motion is 


Say 


now 


Bradley. You might use it for string to tie up 
bundles with, Teddy. 
Mrs. Bradley. 1 think you’re horrid, Ed. 
erkins. | take an entirely different view. 
and taking a knife, loosens the now thoroughly cold 
and hardened dish Srom the chafing dish; holds it up.) 


( Rise 8, 


Use that for string? Never! 1am going to have 
that polished and inscribed with Yardsley’s name, 
and hang it on the wall here in memory of this 
evening. 

Mrs. Perkins. Won't you have some more choco- 
late cake, Mr. Yardsley ? 

Perkins. It will serve as a brass tablet. 
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Yardsley. No, thank you, Mrs. Perkins ; TP 
another cracker, though. Thank you, 

Bradley. You might make a bicyele seat of it- 

Barlow. Splendid idea! Make another, will y: 
Bob, for me, and if it works, we'll go into the ma: 
facture of ’em, wholesale. “The Yardsley Biey 
Seat. Quite the Cheese.” Eh? Whata taking a 
vertisement that would be! 

Perkins, Fine as silk. Take a page in the E 
ery Other Weekly Bazoo, reading: “ What Whee! 
You Ride? Try the Cameinbert Scorcher, Gorgor 
zola Tires. None genuine without Yardsley’s Rat 
bit Rocker, Send ten cents for an Illustrated Cata 


’ 


] ta 


logue.’ 
Yurdsley (laughing). 
will put up the capital. 
Mrs. Perkins. I think you're awfully good-naturs 
about it, Mr. Yardsley. I feel 
that toast— 


Pll do it—if you fellows 


so mortified about 


Perkins. We ought to make Jennie eat that 
of metal for forgetting to tell you, Bess. 

Yardsley. Ol, well, what’s the odds? We've had 
our evening together, and, after all, as I said before, 
what’s a chafing-dish party for ? 

Perkins. Once move, ladies and gentlemen, Pro 
fessor Bones asks the question, * What is a chafing 
dish party for?” 

Mrs. Bradley. Well, 1 can answer that riddle, Mi 
Perkins. It’s a test of character—that’s what it i 
for. And I withdraw my husband from the compe 
tition. He is not in the same class with Mr. Yards- 
ley, who has shown us this evening that he possesses 
the virtues of patience, endurance, amiability— 

Mr. Bradley. Wherefore I move you, Mr. Chai: 
man, that this golden medal be presented to him in 
commemoration of those virtues. 

Barlow, As one of the defeated, I second the mo 
tion. 

Perkins. Well, it’s easily carried, that motion 
We are all agreed as to Yardsley’s virtues (open 
ing escritoive drawer and taking out a spool of lau 
ue r’s red tape, a yard of which he Sastens to the disk) 
In view, Mr. Yardsley, of the apparent unanimity of 
opinion, I present you with this enduring monument 
to your amiable qualities. I think, if you all knew 
how many impatiences I myself suppressed while 
trying to get your medal - foundry home, I should 
have pushed you hard for this honor, but under the 
circumstances I yield to the inevitable, relinquish 
my claims, and surrender the prize. 

| Hangs it about Yardsley’s neck. 
CURTAIN. 


All applaud 





THE SPIRIT 


didn’t believe in Santa Claus. 

en they asked him why, he replied, 
| that was the only reason whiy 
jeemed the dear old Saint a lie. 


nevertheless on Christmas eve 
He watched for the thing he didn’t believe, 
He lay awake nearly half the night, 


And his eyes grew big and round and bright 


As a rotund form came through the door 
And tiptoed softly across the ftloor— 
A man red-cheeked, with long white hair, 


And of twinkling eyes a remarkable pair; 


And laid on his back was a well-filled 
A wonderful, rich, overflowing pack— 
lad loved best, 
And he knew in a jiffy his genial guest. 


sack— 


Filled up with the things the 


And ah! how he wept, that Christmas eve, 


That he was the boy who didn’t believe! 
And ah! how he cried, that Christmas day, 
At what Santa left when he went away! 


* Because !” 





OF CHRISTMAS. 


‘Twas only a note to the poor little lad 
No toys, not a book, to make him glad— 
“If vou don’t believe J’m real and true, 


How can I ever believe in you?” 


Thus the note ran. The little boy wept 
As back to his nursery-room he crept; 
But, to his surprise, not far from the door, 


Stood the same old man of the night before ; 


And the same old sack laid across his back— 
That wonderful, rich, overflowing pack— 

And the twinkling eyes, and the sweet round face, 
And an air of kindly love and grace. 


‘Now do you believe?” asked Santa Claus, 
“T do indeed,” said the child, 
The Saint, with a smile, quoth “ Never mind,” 
And vanished, but left his pack behind. 


“ because—” 


And so I ask at this Christmas-time, 
Who ean fail to believe 
Who sees the joy writ on every face 


who hears the chime, 


In the generous Spirit of Love and Grace ? 


TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 


He. “I never kissed a girl in my life, and what's more, I never wanted to and never will.” 


Boy (who has been stealing a ride). ** Say! 
feel safe ridin’ with a darned fool.” 


slack up a bit, mister; I want ter 


jump off. I don't 
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ROARING SPRING’S ESTHETIC CHRISTMAS 
THE report becoming current about town 

Christmas day that Mr. Milo Bush had, the 

night before, been attacked by a pack of hun- 

gry wolves and chased half a dozen times 
around the track of the Bon Pierre County 

Horse-racing Association, as a faithful ehron- 

icler of events I sought out the gentleman 

to obtain the facts in the case. Unhappily 
for the languishing cause of local contem- 
history, it speedily became ap- 
there was nothing in the ru- 
Mr. Bush stoutly maintained 
wolf had so much 


poraneous 
parent that 
mor; indeed, 
that no 
him. 

“T was,” he said, in an explanatory tone, 
“down at Bob Cat last night to a Christmas 
tree in the Methodist church. Feller put ona 
bull-terrier pup for Jim Cozzens. Something 
the minister said in his remarks to the infaut 
class riled the dog—he didn’t seem to know 
nothing about dogs anyhow—and he begun to 
bark and jump on his chain—the dog did, not 
the minister—he wasn’t hung up with the 
dolls and things, but was tied to the trunk— 
and he carried on so that nobody could get 
within forty rods of the tree, and they had to 
fish off the presents with a split bamboo rod. 
That’s what comes of a man who don’t under- 
stand bull-terriers trying to run a Christmas 
tree.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, reflectively, “aman who 
doesn’t thoroughly understand dogs should 
avoid Christmas festivities. They are apt to 
develop undesirable complications.” 

“That’s what,” returned Mr. Bush. “ Did I 
ever tell you of the fancy, improved, and pat- 
ent-applied-for Christmas tree that we had 
once back in Pennsylvania ?” 

“T don’t recall it.” 

“Then I never told you. It was this ’ere 
way: A Philadelphia schoolma’am come out 
there to Roaring Spring to teach the school. 
She was one o’ these here ’way - up women, 
al’ays a-quoting poetry and such guff and 
talking bout art. She boarded at old Deacon 
Pulseater’s. Took down the picture of ‘ Wil- 
liam Penn treating the Indians’ in the dea- 
con’s parler, and put up what she called an 
edging. Some good jedges of pictures didn’t 
cotton to hern as much as they did to the 
deacon’s, either, 

“Well, the hollerdays began to loom up 
ahead, and this here schoolma’am come out 
with the blamedest idea you ever hearn tell of. 
It was to have a new kind of Christmas tree. 
She said the old kind was too common and 
or@nary. She ranked’em with the picture of 
Penn’s treat, I reckon. ‘Let us have some- 
thing new and picturrecks,’ says the school- 
ma’am. Her notion was, in place of the tall, 
live, springy tree, to get an old broken-topped 
one, with mebby one or two limbs reaching 
out sideways, and with a big holler trunk with 
moss on it. And you may put me down amongst 


as said boo to 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


the Injuns, not tared, if in a week she did 
have every last one of us in Roaring Spr 
crazy about it. 

“So the day before Christmas a lot of 
sashayed out into the woods for a likely tr 
We found one with a trunk as big as a bar 
or bigger, broke off tifteen or twenty feet fr: 
the ground, leaning over a good deal, and wit), 
one long limb and two or three small ones 
We rooted it up and loaded it on the deacon’s 
sleigh, which wasn’t hard, being as it was ho! 
ler; though I reco’leect remarking, ‘ Boys,’ says 
I, ‘this is the all-firedest heaviest holler tree 
I ever lifted on’—just like that, I says; but 
somebody speaks up and says he that I never 
lifted on no kind of a tree before, which wa’n't 
fur from the truth, so I didn’t say nothing 
more, Well, we set up the tree in the Presby- 
terian chureh, and everybody brought their 
presents, and the schoolma’am and the com- 
mittee put “em on, with pep-corn and red ap- 
ples and taller candles. It was the funniest- 
looking tree you ever seen, with a lot of rocks 
around it covered with cotton bat’n’, to look 
like snow, and a stuffed owl on the big lim); 
but the schoolma’am was happy, and we didu’t 
eare. We'd ’a’ brought in Paxawaxa Moun- 
tain and set it up for her if she’d a-said so, 
It’s cur’ous about schoolma’ams, ‘specially 
Philadelphia schoolma’ams. Man in their 
hands becomes no better than a—no, sir, not 
a doggasted speck better than a yaller-faced 
Chinaman. 

* Well, sir, at seven o’clock that evening we 
was all in that church, waiting for the thing 
toopen up. The schoolma’am set on the front 
seat, a-smiling and a-beaming, and we all set 


on back seats, also a-smiling and a-beaming, 
just because we had made her happy and had 


got something new in Christmas trees. 
man, we had! 

“Then Deacon Pulseater got up to make 
some suitable remarks to the infant class. 
The deacon was sup’rentendent of the Sun- 
day-school, and he done it every Christmas, 
though this time, being soft on the school- 
ma’am and tickled to,death over the idea of 
the tree, like the rest of us, he let himself out 
stronger than usual. ‘Little ones,’ says the 
deacon,‘ we-uns have gathered together here 
in this here place for another happy Yule-tide’ 
—that’s what the deacon said, just like that— 
‘Yule-tide ’—got it from the schoolma’am, you 
see. ‘We are here again,’ says the deacon, 
a-rubbing his hands and sort of swelling up, 
‘once more to make glad the hearts of loved 
ones. But we have not the old-fashioned tree, 
have we? No, little ones, we have not the old- 
fashioned tree. We have a better tree—a tree 
which is beautiful and picturrecks. See its 
grand old trunk, children, which has braved 
the ripsnorting gales of ten thousand winters. 
But, my little hearers, that trunk is holler, like 
the sins and vanities of this world, It is hol- 
ler, repeat. Do you reckon there’s a squirrel 
down in the holler trunk of this here old tree? 


Young 








THE ONLY WAY THE RACCOON FAMILY WERE ABLE TO ENJOY THEIR CHRISTMAS TREE 
IN PEACE AND COMFORT. 


Who knows? J think there is a squirrel down 
init. Ithought I heard one then. What lit- 
tle boy will volunteer to go down into the 
holler trunk of our old tree and drive out the 
squirrel? Ah! I see hands raised—one, two, 
three little boys want to go down into the hol- 
ler trunk of our old tree and drive out the 
squirrel. But there are no bad, dangerous 
beasts down in the holler trunk of our old 
tree—oh no! There are no—’ Just then the 
deacon looked ’round, and seen a big, black, 
hungry b’ar coming up out of the top of the 
trunk. ‘Children,’ yelled the deacon, ‘the 
blame thing is loaded, after all! and you may 
snatch me baldheaded if the deacon didn’t go 
over the backs of them pews for the door like 
a tight-rope-walker, hollering bloody murder 
every jump, and the rest of us wa’n’t much be- 
hind him; and the only one of us that had 
plain fool sense enough to think of the school- 
ma’am was Hank Scott, and he come out last, 
a-carrying her right in his arms in a dead 
faint; and Hank said that when he left there 
was four b’ars out and more boiling up into 
sight; and two weeks later I'll be snaked if 
Hank didn’t marry the schoolma’am; though 
some people said, a long time afterwards, that 
Hank did say to ’em one day that he wished 
he’d staid and faced the b’ars like a hero 
an’ a gentleman and let some other bloom- 
ing idjet rescue the schoolma’am.” 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


THE RETURN OF THE WANDERER. 

“Yrs,” said the old man, reminiseently, 
“vou may make all the fun of the old- 
fashioned Christmas stories you want to, but 
there’s a right smart bit in’em, after all. The 
wanderer does come back Christmas eve, some- 
times, say what you've a mind to. There was 
that boy Bill of mine—went away to the West, 
and we never seed hide nor hair of him for years. 
Never heard a whisper from him neither.” 

“Came back the night before Christmas, 
eh?” observed the visitor. 

“That’s what,” returned the old man. “It 
was ten year ago. I didn’t believe he’d come, 
but Marth’ Ann said he would. ‘It don’t 
stand to reason,’ says I. ‘It’s what happens 
in all the stories,’ says she; ‘just you wait and 
see.’ So we and the seven other children sot 
and waited. Bime-by there was a knock, and I 
went to the door,” and the old man stopped, as 
if overcome by emotion. 

“And there stood your long-lost son?” 
eagerly said the visitor. 

“Yes, there stood Bill, and also his wife, and 
likewise three tow-headed children and two 
lean houn’-dogs; and the hull caboodle of ’em 
walked in, and have lived on us ever since, 
with appetites getting better each year. Yes, 
I know what I’m talking abont when I say 
that they do come back to the old home Christ- 
mas eve,” and he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe and sighed. 
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ARTIAN SONNETS: BARREN TRIVMPH. 
By E.IRENAEUS STEVENSON 

Thou whose low star. twin gods, through haggard years, 
Enriched with desultory gold and fire: 
Illuminate my head! Lo, amethyst tears 
Drip down my purfled robe, and drown desire. 
The lightning was thy pillow. Mine is stone 
Thy nimbus was Times orbit. Mine so small, 
That all thy Watchers sob in monotone “ 
__“Life’s blackest rose is his! Flower, thorn, yea, all! 
OArtius! In thy trials abhorred surcease, 
(When woman-weakness wooed thee to thy fate) 
To the glad mystery of an echoed peace 
Was not thy hero stuff commensurate ? 
While I, in sullen folly her invoke 
~~ To make it deadly plain this rot's a joke! 
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‘NURIOUS is the part which color plays in 

J the nomenclature of modern fiction. In 
other days we had Little Red Riding - hood, 
lhe Black Dwarf, The Searlet Letter, and The 
Woman in White; but within the last few 
years we have had given to us The Red Mus- 
tang, The Red Cockade, The Red Badge of 
Courage, The Red Republic, The Reds of the 
Midi, Under the Red Robe, Under the Red 
Lamp, and Red as a Rose is She. We have 
had The Scarlet Poppy, The Crimson Sign, 
The White Company, White Heather, White 
Beeches, The Golden House, The Golden Wed- 
ding, The Golden Goat, Golden Beak, The 
Lilac Sunbonnet, The Green Carnation, The 
Yellow Aster, The Dancer in Yellow, The Grey 
Lady, and this month comes The Gray Man,' 
which treats, in different chapters, of The Lass 
of the White Tower, of The Inn of the Red 
Moss, and of The Blue Blanket, and whose 
hero is a youth who is ready to fight to the 
death for the blue and the gold. The Blue 
Blanket is the famous flag which for so many 
years waved in the front of every Scottish 
contest of words or deeds, foretelling civil and 
religious storms, the upsetting of churches, 
and the shaking of thrones; the blue flag of 
the Trades of Edinburgh which now figures so 
prominently in the Union Jack of the British 
Empire. 

In “ The Gray Man” Mr. Crockett has gone 
back to the wars and the battles of The 
Raiders of other days. The scenes are laid 
in Scotland, of course, and the period is dur- 
ing the reign of James VI., and before that 
Sovereign came to the throne of the English 
Queen as James I. The story is told in the 
first person by a young soldier who divides 
his time and attention, under The Blue Blank- 
et, between fighting and the making of love, 
excelling all others in both professions. “Ye 
are perfect for a. lad that comes courting,” 
said one of his many sweethearts to him, “ and 
I liked ye fine—ay, and like ye yet. But I 
saw lang syne that the lads that court best 
are not the men that marry best;” and so he 
was dismissed, and was forced to earry the 
heart he wore upon his sleeve to be pecked at 
by other daws. 

Mr. Crockett is more happy in his domestic 
tales, like The Lilac Sunbonnet, The Stickit 
Minister, and Cleg Kelly the Arab of the 
City, which last is, perhaps, the most perfect 
piece of work he has yet done; but “The Gray 
Man” is an admirable production, showing 
careful study of the men and manners of 
which it treats. 

1 The Gray Man. By 8. R. Crockert. Illustrated 


by Seymour Lucas, R.A. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


Boy HuGu, subsequently the brother-in-law 
of Mr. Crockett’s Street Arab, found himself 
in very serious trouble one day, in his early 
childhood; and he prayed a very original and 
effective prayer, closing with this following 
comprehensive petition: —‘“And bless Vara 
and Gavin, my faither and Cleg Kelly, and a’ 
inquirin’ freends. Amen!” 

All inquiring friends of Mr, Julian Ralph, 
and of The People—-Arabian and otherwise— 
whom We Pass in the Night, will spend many a 
pleasant hour Alone in China? with Mr. Ralph, 
and will be glad to make the acquaintance of 
the new friends Mr. Ralph met in the antipo- 
des a few years ago. In the winter of 1894, 
he tells us, he visited the Chinese "Empire in 
order to see and to learn what he could, in 
their own land, of those silent, dogged work- 
men who pass to and fro before our eyes in 
every town and village of the United States, 
and who still remain to us vaguely compre- 
hended, almost mysterious strangers. He spent 
some time among the Chinese themselves, de- 
nying himself the company of the hospitable 
white men and women in what are called The 
Treaty Ports; and the result is a most interest- 
ing series of experiences and impressions, told 
in the form of short tales and romances, each 
of them novel, and some of them, as he ex- 
presses it, almost dreamlike, even to him, as 
he looks back upon them. They exhibit all 
that keen sense of observation and all that 
happy gift of clear and vivid expression for 
which Mr. Ralph is peculiarly distinguished. 


Mn. HOWELLS’s Impressions and Experiences,’ 
just published in book form, are not the de- 
lightful Reminiscences of his association with 
the great men of the pen whom he met in his 
early manhood, and as he is setting them 
down, from month to month, in the columns 
of this Magazine; but certain views and de- 
scriptions of life as he found it in a country 
printing-office, in the Ohio town in which his 
boyhood was spent; in the Police Courts of 
Boston; in Central Park; in New York Streets; 
and in a rural hotel at the close of its summer 
season, 

The best of these, perhaps, are “An East 
Side Ramble,” “ The Tribulations of a Cheer- 
ful Giver,” and the account of his own adven- 
tures among the compositors, the press-men, 
and the apprentices employed in making the 
Whig newspaper which his father edited to the 
confusion of the local Locofocos, and in the 

2 Alone in China, and Other Stories. By Juan 
Rarpu. Illustrated by C. D. Wetpon. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $2. New York: Harper and Brothers 

3 Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. HowEts. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


especial political interest of Ilenry Clay. He 
made the hero of one of his novels a printer, it 
will be remembered; and in a few strong words 
he draws here a character who plays a much 
more important part in the political and liter- 
ary history of his country than his fellow- 
countrymen give him credit for. He is the 
boy who comes from the paternal farm with 
the wish to be a printer, because Franklin 
was a printer, and with the intention of mak- 
ing the office his university. He begins by 
the sweeping of floors, by the hewing of wood 
and the drawing of water; he becomes a roller- 
boy before he serves behind the press, and is 
promoted to the case; he is glad of being inky 
and stained with the marks of his trade; his 
work makes him acquainted with a vast vari- 
ety of interests, and keeps his mind as well as 
his hands employed; his fellow-studeuts have 
been, and are, some of the brightest men of 
their times; and he graduates with the de- 
grees of Experience and Common-Sense, which 
are better than those of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Laws. If Mr. Howells had gone to 
a less practical college we might never have 
had the pleasure of his Chance Acquaintance, 
or the benefit of the many good things we 
have gained from him since. 


WHEN we read, in the very opening para- 
graph of the reminiscences of Amyas Egerton, 
Cavalier,‘ that “the rascal knaves miscalling 
themselves the Parliament of England, drave 
his Sainted Majesty King Charles to raise his 
standard at Nottingham”; and when, on the 
next page, we are told thata certain maltster 
of Huntingdon, one Oliver Cromwell, had 
banded seven counties into a “ devilish confed- 
eracy,” we get a pretty fair notion of the scope 
and sentiment of the volume in question. 
Amyas Egerton, the Master of Holcombe, is a 
camp-mate of Master Tom Duncombe, whose 
adventures were recorded lately in “ The Cav- 
aliers” of Mr. S. R. Keightley ; and they fight 
together against Cromwell and the Round 
Heads to save the crown and the life of the 
King. The scenes are the same, as the period 
is the same; many of the same real characters 
of history figure in both books; and, strange- 
ly enough, both young heroes act as the confi- 
dential and sole friend of Charles, in Caris- 
brooke Castle, at the same time; each hero, in 
his old age, narrating his own individual and 
unassisted attempt to compass the escape of 
his Master; and each, from the same point of 
view, painting a lifelike, familiar portrait of 
the Royal and Sainted Martyr. 

Mr. Maurice H. Hervey, the author of the 
present tale, must, of necessity, have had his 
work well under way when “The Cavaliers” 
appeared, some six months ago; and he can- 
not, of course, be accused of borrowing, or ap- 
propriating, any of Mr. Keightley’s thoughts. 

* Amyas Egerton, Cavalier. A Novel. By Maurice 


H. Hervey. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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The incidents are established matters of his- 
tory, and long have they been common prop- 
erty, on which there is no fictional copyright. 
The coincidence is simply a curious one; bot), 
books are well worth reading, and well wort), 
reading together for the sake of compariso) 

Like “ ‘The Gray Man,” they are both superior 
to the average autobiographical historic.| 
novel which is now the fashion; and in bot 

the style and the arrangement are good. Mi 

Hervey gives us more of the “I wot not,” 
“beshrew me,” “so please ye,” “ marry-conx 

up,” “ quotha,” and “ yclept” style of diction 
than does Mr. Keightley, and his plot is a lit- 
tle more complex, perhaps, if not more new 

The idea of the brother and sister, so unlike 
in character, but the exact counterpart of 
each other in face and in figure, is as old as 
“The Twelfth Night” of “honest Will Shak- 
spere,” whom Amyas quotes so freely; and 
Geraldine and Gerald are Viola and Sebastian 
over again, in a different country and in dif- 
ferent environments. 

Mr. Hervey permits his Amyas to do tard) 
justice to Cromwell, to whose single vote, at 
the close of the narrative, he owes his own 
life; and an admirable piece of work, in the 
chapter entitled “ Cromwell in Camp,” is the 
description of the iron-willed leader quieting 
the mutiny among his troops. An historical 
novel, as historically correct as this work 
seems to be, is an excellent preparation for the 
study and for the better understanding of his- 
tory proper, and if Amyas Egerton tempts the 
more immature reader to turn to Clarendon 
and the other established authorities he will 
serve a better purpose than simply to amuse. 


In his Naval Actions of the War of 1812° Mr. 
James Barnes is writing history, and is writing 


it well. In noticing his first published book 
in these columns a half-year ago, the reviewer 
spoke of its promise of good work in the fu- 
ture. “For King and Country” is a story of 
the American Revolution, in which the sol- 
dier, not the sailor, plays a prominent part, 
and he is the soldier of fiction rather than 
of real life; the present volume is devoted to 
a narration of the brave deeds of the actual 
seamen who preserved us as a nation. “To 
study the condition of affairs which led up to 
the declaration of a second war against Great 
Britain,” says Mr. Barnes, “we have but to 
turn to the sea.” The impressment of Ameri- 
can sailors into the English service, despite 
continued remonstrances from our govern- 
ment, was the prime cause of the trouble; 
there was 1ro serious fear of any great inva- 
sion of our country; and as it was a strng 
gle for the rights of our seamen, for the frec- 
dom of the high seas, so, as was natural, tlic 
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high seas saw the brunt of all the battles 
fought. 
Mr. Barnes does not attempt, nor does he 
ntend, to record the full annals of the Amer- 
un Navy, but simply to give an account of 
he most prominent actions in which the ves- 
els of the regular service participated. Only 
two affairs in which American privateers took 
nart are introduced; and he declares, and 
truly, that the doings of the Yankee priva- 
teersmen would make a history in themselves. 
Let us hope that Mr. Barnes may be moved, 
and spared, to write it. 


The Ship’s Company, and Other Sea People,® 
tells us the story of the life of Poor Jack in 
the times of peace and in the present day. 
Mr. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, its author, is a Lieu- 
tenant-Commander in the United States Navy, 
a graduate of the Academy at Annapolis, who 
has spent many years in ships and among 
people of the sea; he has had, as well, no little 
training and experience as a writer upon naval 
matters, and he speaks, therefore, as one hav- 
ing authority upon the quarter-deck and in 
the editorial sanctum. He knows his subject 
thoroughly, and he knows how to treat it ina 
thorough, scholarly, and comprehensive man- 
ner. “The Ship’s Company,” which opens the 
volume, is an account of the manning and 
managing of an Atlantic-liner, and is devoted 
to the merehant service; “The Squadron 
Cruise” is a chapter upon yachts and yacht- 
ing; “ Midshipmen, Old and New,” is a history 
of the course of study at the Naval Academy. 
These are followed by “Superstitions of the 
Sailor’; by “The Basket of the Sea,” which 
is Papeeté, the capital of the Society Islands, 
in the Pacific; by “The Rigor of the Game,” 
describing the denials and hardships of pro- 
fessional sea-going; by “The Spirit of Libo- 
gen,” the yarn of a very mysterious incident 
connected with the wreck of the American 
merchant ship Rainier in 1883; and by “ Queer 
Pets of Sailor Jack.” 

It would be an easy matter to quote many 
entertaining and effective passages from Mr. 
Kelley’s book, did space permit. His style is 
vigorous and hearty and clear; and, as he sings 
the dangers of the sea, landsmen will listen to 
him with as much interest as do his messmates 
and brother sailors. 


Very rich in the matter of illustration are 
the books of the month. Mr. Carlton T. Chap- 
man, whose spirited paintings of Naval Actions 
ure reproduced in color in the volume by Mr. 
Barnes, has, as its author says, in the preface, 
‘caught the atmosphere of action and has 
xiven us back the old days in a way that 
makes us feel them.” “The Gray Man” has 
twenty-six drawings by Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


R. A.; “Alone in China,” sixty by Mr. C. D. 
Weldon; “The Ship’s Company” has many 
pictures by Mr. de Thulstrup and others; 
“ Amyas Egerton ” is illustrated by an English 
artist; while Mr. Howard Pyle’s and Mr. Harry 
Fenn’s illustrations of Mr. Wilson’s “ Wash- 
ington,” noticed below, serving as they do 
as a series of object-lessons as well as of orna- 
ment, add not a little to this historical value 
of that very valuable work. Two of the books 
of the month which are illustrations pure and 
simple, with a very thin rivulet of text, are 
Pictures of People’ by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, 
and “In Vanity Fair” by Mr. A. B. Wenzell. 
Mr. Gibson’s book is printed entirely from 
new plates, made especially for it, and upon 
especial paper; and, as an example of press- 
work and of artistic excellence, it iseven better 
than is Mr. Gibson’s volume of two years ago, 
which is saying a great deal for it. It ineludes 
his recent studies of English society and of 
*arisian life, and it is an admirable exhibition 
of what this accomplished master of his par- 
ticular branch of his profession can do. It is 
always a pleasure to notice Mr. Gibsoun’s beau- 
tiful drawing of the hands, which invariably 
express as much character as do his heads. 
He seems never to be afraid of any movement 
of the expressive human organ of touch. He 
is conscientions to a degree in everything he 
does, and the most simple of his drawings are 
the result of careful work from the living model. 


Mr. WENZELL’s happy excursion In Vanity 
Fair,® uniform in size and shape with Mr. Gib- 
son’s “ Pictures of People,” is a very worthy 
companion to that volume. Mr. Wenzell was 
born in this country, a little more than thirty 
years ago; he has studied under Professor L. 
von Loefftz in Munich, and under Febvre and 
Boulanger in Paris; he combines in his work, 
therefore, the teachings of the German and 
French schools, while he has a certain rich- 
ness of color and delicacy of touch which are 
all hisown. He is a young man of excellent 
natural endowments. His handling of light 
and shadow is most skilful, although some of 
his friendly erities, among his fellow - artists, 
prefer his drawings made with the point. 
His lack of knowledge of anatomy is shown 
now and then, in his handling of the nude; 
and it is to be regretted that he uses so fre- 
quently that peculiar type of young woman 
who is fond of displaying her front teeth. But 
he composes well. His work, always, has what 
is called “style”; some of it displays particu- 
larly fine action ; and his interiors of theatres 
and the like, wherein he treats of groups of 
persons, have rarely been excelled. 

Both books speak a very good word for 
themselves, and for their creators. 


1 Pictures of People. Drawings by Cuanies Dana 
Ginson. Folio, vellum, $5. New York: R. H. Russell 
and Son. 

8 In Vanity Fair. Drawings by A. B. WENZzELL. 
Folio, $5. New York: R. LU. Russell and Son. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Wooprow WILSON has been doing late- 
ly for the Father of his Country what Mr. Mark 
Twain was doing, not very long ago, for the 
Savier of France:—to wit, humanizing his sub- 
ject. He has removed the halo which George 
Washington® has worn for an hundred years, 
and he has made Washington a Man. His 
Washington is not the hemi-semi-demi-god of 
song and story; not the faultless, perfect 
hero of romance; not even the great soldier 
and the magnificent statesman of history; but 
the boy Washington as he was familiar to his 
mother and to his brothers, the youth Wash- 
ington as he was known to the companions 
of his youth, the man Washington as he was 
known to his wife, to his friends, and to the 
children of his adoption. Since Thackeray, in 
“The Virginians,” and in a cursory way, took 
Washington off his pedestal for a few moments 
and put him upon a commonplace, ordinary 
chair where he was on a level with the mod- 
ern human eye, no one but Mr. Wilson, and 
General A. W. Greely, in a contemporary peri- 
odical, have had the courage to paint Wash- 
ington as he must have been. There were no 
paragraphers in his day, no snap-shot inter- 
viewers, no collectors of Celebrities at Home, 
no Society Gossipers to picture him in mufti; 
and since he took command of the American 
Army, at Cambridge in 1775, and became 


President of the United States in 1789, he has 
marched, in the hearts of his countrymen, as 
first in peace with the set smile of Gilbert 


Stuart, and as first in war in the full uniform 
of John Trumbull, always in dress-parade. 

The present biography—for biography it is, 
although it does not pretend so to be—opens 
with a clear and vivid description of the 
Colony of Virginia, its society, and its part 
in the conflict between the British and the 
French for the possession of this continent of 
ours, Where Washington was born, in that 
plain but spacious homestead on Bridge’s 
Creek, in the year of our Lord 1732. The later 
chapters treat of Washington in his early man- 
hood as a surveyor, and as a soldier in the 
unfortunate campaign which culminated in 
Braddock’s defeat; of Washington “ At Home 
in Virginia,” before and after his marriage ; 
of “ Washington during the Revolution”; of 
“Washington as First in Peace,” and of 
“Washington as President of the United 
States.” 

It is pleasant, and refreshing, and, some- 
how, it is not at all shocking, to read of Wash- 
ington as loving a game of cards in almost any 
company, and as paying his stakes, when he 
lost the rubber, like every other well-conduct- 
ed man of his century; as going to Annapolis, 
and even so far as Philadelphia, to see a good 
horse-race, or to have a round of balls and 
evenings at the theatre; as enjoying horses 
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and dogs and the stalking of deér; as induly- 
ing in small-beer and cider, and his couple o} 
glasses of Madeira after dinner; and as seid- 
ing careful orders to his London tailor. “| 
want neither laces nor embroidery,” he wrote 
to the Poole of the period; “plain clothes 
with a gold or silver button (if worn in gen- 
teel dress) are all I desire. My stature is six 
feet; otherwise rather slender than corpu- 
lent.” It would be an additional comfort if 
one could catch “The Brave Sire of Colum 
bia” in the employment of bad or inelegant 
English. “Genteel,” as we now know it, is a 
vile word; but the contemporaries of Wash- 
ington, and those upon whom they based their 
literary style, employed “ genteel” very free- 
ly. Goldsmith, who died when Washington 
was forty-two, said that “the genteel thing is 
the genteel thing any time”; Sheridan, who 
survived him twenty years, spoke in “ The 
Rivals” of “a genteel man, a pretty figure of a 
man”; Jane Austen wrote of “an unsupport- 
able crowd, in which there was not a genteel 
face to be seen”; and they all followed in the 
wake of Ben Jonson, of Sir Richard Steele, 
and of our own countryman, Mr. Cotton Ma- 
ther, who reported that “the colony at New 
Haven was under the conduct of holy, pru- 
dent, and genteel persons.” The London 
tailor, therefore, comprelended the allusion to 
“ genteel dress” which is the genteel thing at 
any time, and no doubt he made Washington 
a pretty figure of a man, and justified the use 
of the word. 

Mr. Wilson’s Washington is the Washington 
of the author of “A Shabby Genteel Story,” 
who, in portraying genteel society in Virginia, 
which was anything but shabby, showed us 
Major Washington as very handsome, very 
tall, and very good, but with not a grain ot 
wild-oats to exhibit as the result of the sow- 
ings of his youth. Madam Esmond, who ad- 
mired him greatly, was never weary of prais- 
ing him to her sons; and once, when he gave 
an imitation of Braddock’s heavy person and 
great boots floundering through the woods al- 
ter the wild turkey, she even conceded, to his 
face, that he was “vastly comical.”  Thack- 
eray hints that the young Major had a tender 
feeling for Madam Esmond, who was his senior 
by some fifteen years, and Mr. Wilson proves 
that Washington was fond of ladies and of 
their society at all periods of his existence. It 
is to be regretted that he does not give us 
more of the details of Washington’s wooing 
of the Widow Custis near Williamsburg in 
1758. 

Mr. Wilson is to be thanked for putting 
flesh upon Washington’s bones and for inject- 
ing blood into his veins. He does not lesseu 
our admiration and affection for the individual 
Washington in the slightest degree; althoug! 
he leaves in our minds a certain impression 
that even Mr. Wilson, notwithstanding his 
familiarity with his subject, is still a little bit 
afraid of Washington! 

















